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PREFACE. 



Having ventured to lay Ihese papers before the 
Public, the author dare not go furdier, in explana- 
tion or apology, than to express a hope that, what- 
ever imperfections may be found in them, Ihe candid 
reader will be more inclined to approve than con- 
demn what he cannot but perceive has been done 
in good faith, and in honour of a noble artt which 
its advocate may have 

" ^OTed, not wisely, but too welL" 

That art he pretends not to teach, but merely to 
fllustrate according to his views of its worth and 
influence. 

Claiming the right of an vaihor to borrow from 
himself, he has adopted a few brief passages, with 
necessary alterations, from the Introductoiy £ssays 
to the Christian Psalmist and the Christian Poetf 
compiled by him for Mr. Collins, of Glasgow. 
A few larger sections, but entirely new-modelled, 
have been taken from critical articles furnished by 
him to a respectable Review, between the years 
1806 and 1816. The «« Retrospect of Literature," 
and the '^Yiew of Modem English literature," 
A2 
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6 PRBPACE. 

were printed in the first volume of the ^ Metropolis 
tarij^^ edited by Mr. Campbell, after they had been 
delivered at the Rotal Institution. 

To the noble President, and the honourable 
Managers of that Institution, as weU as to the 
liberal-minded audiences before whom the whole 
series was delivered, it is but justice to add, dis- 
tinctly, that they are in nowise responsible for any 
thing in these Lectures which was unworthy to be 
repeated before them. The author would disdain 
to shelter himself under their sanction from any 
censure which honest criticism can inflict upon him« 
in cases where he may have abused their confidence. 
The Lectures have been anxiously revised, espe- 
cially those parts which tlie limited time allowed for 
delivery required to be omitted on the spot, but 
which appeared to be more necessary for their iiitel- 
ligence when submitted to cool perusal, than when 
uttered before indulgent hearers with the living 
voice. 

Sheffifild, April 24, 1833. 
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LECTURES ON POETRY. 



LECTURE 1. 

TBS PBI-KMUfXRCK OF POBTBT AM OHtt TUB fm ASI*. 

Apologue, 

Sir Philip Smmx begins his Defence ^ Poesie in 
the following manner :— " When the right Tirtuous 
£. W. and I were at the emperor's court together, 
we gare onrselres to learn horsemanship of Gio. 
Pietro Puglitmo-'^one that, with great commendation, 
bad the place of an esquire in his stable ; and he. 
according to the fertileness of the Italian wit,'dia 
not only afford us the demonstration of his practice, 
but sought to enrich our minds with the contemj^a- 
tion therein, which he thought was most precious. 
But with none, I remember, mine ears were at any 
time more loaden than when (angered with our 
slow payment, or moved with our leamerlike admi- 
^ ration) he exercised his speech in praise of his fac- 
' nlty. He said, soldiers were the noblest of mankind, 
and horsemen were the noblest soldiers. He said^ 
they were the masters of war, and the ornaments of 
peace ; speedy goers, and strong abiders ; triumphen 
Doth in camps and courts : nay, to so unbelieved a 
point be proceeded, aa that no earthly thing bred so 
mnch wonder to a prince aa tobe a good boraeman; 
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10 THE PRS-KMINBNCK OF POS^TRY, 

skill in government was but pedanteria in com- 
parison. Then would he add certain praises, by 
telling what a peerless beast the horse was ; the orHy 
serviceable, courtier without flattery : the beast of 
most beauty, faithfulness, courage, and such more, 
that, if I had not been a piece of a logician before I 
came to him, I think he would have persuaded me 
to have wished myself a horse. But thus much, with 
his no few words, he drove into me, — that self-love 
is better than any gilding to make that seem gor- 
geous wherein ourselves are parties. Wherein, if 
Pugliano's strong affection and weak arguments will 
not satisfy you, I will give you a nearer example of 
myself, who (l know not by what mischance, in these 
my not old years and idlest times), having slipped into 
the title of a poet, am provoked to say something 
unto you, in defence of that my unelected vocation ; 
which if I handle with more good-will than good 
reasons, bear with me, since the scholar is to be 
pardoned that followeth in the steps of his master." 

Thus far Sir Philip Sidney. 

Without assuming or disclaiming any personal 
application of the foregoing apologue, the writer of 
the following strictures believes that he could not 
mdre fitly have introduced, them to the liberal and 
enlightened auditory before whom he is permitted 
to read them ; who will thus be prepared both to 
expect, and, he trusts, to pardon, no small measure 
of extravagance in them. 

The General Claims of Poetry to Pre-eminence. 

Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most ex- 
cellent of the fine arts. It was the first fixed form 
of language; the earliest perpetuation of thought: 
it existed before prose in* history, before music io 
melody, before painting in description, and before 
sculpture in imagery. Anterior to the discovery of 
letters, it was employed to communicate the lessons 
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of wisdom, to celebrate the achievements of valour, 
and to promul^te the sanctions of law. Music was 
invented to accompany, and painting and sculpture 
to illustrate it. 

I have ventured to say that poetry is the barest 
of the fine arts ; and in proof, I need only appeal to 
the hterature of our own country, in which will be 
found the remains of more than five hundred writers 
of verse, renowned in their generation, of whom 
there are not fifty whose compositions rise to the 
dignity of true poetry ; and of these there are scarcely 
ten who are familiarly known by their works at this 
day. The art of constructing easy, elegant, and 
even spirited verse may be acquired by any mind 
of moderate capacity, and enriched with liberal 
knowledge ; and those who cultivate this talent may 
occasionally hit upon some happy theme, and handle 
it with such unaccustomed delicacy or force, that for 
a while they outdor themselves, and produce that 
which adds to the public stock of permanent poetry. 
But habitually to frame the lay that quickens the pulse, 
flushes the cheek, warms the heart, and expands the 
soul of the hearer, — playing upon his passions as upon 
a lyre, and making him to feel as though^ he were 
holding converse with a spirit; this is the art of 
Nature herself, invariably and perpetually pleasing, 
by a secret and undefinable charm, which lives 
through all her works, and causes the ver^ stones, 
as well as the stars, to cry out— 

" The hand that made us is divine." 

' The power of being a poet in this sense is a power, 
from Hdaven : wherein it consists, I know not ; but 
this I do know, that there never existed a poet of the 
highest order who either learned his art of one or 
taught it to another. It is true that the poet com- 
municates to the bosom of his reader the flame which 
bums in his own; but the bosom thus enkindled 
cannot communicate the fire to a thiid. In the 
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12 ' TBI mi-KMmSNCB OF POITRT* 

breast of the bard alone that energy of thought which 
gives birth to poetry is an active principle ; in all 
others it is only a passive sentiment. That alone is 
true i^etry which makes the reader himself a poet 
for the time while he is under its excitement; which, 
indeed, constrains him to feel, to see, to think-— 
almost to be what the poet felt, saw, thought, and 
was while he was conceiving and composing his 
work. And this theory is connrmed by the fact, that 
though original genius is wonderfully aided in its 
development and display by learning and refinement, 
yet aMong the rudest people it has been found, like 
native gold and un wrought diamond, as pure and 
perfect in essence, though incrusted with baser 
matter, as among the most enlightened nations. 
With the first, however, it is seldomer seen, not 
being laboriously dug from the mine, purified in the 
ftimace, or polished on the wheel, but only occasion- 
ally washed from the mountains, or accidentally dis* 
covered among the sands. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that, with the ex* 
ception of ancient Rome, the noblest productions of 
the Muses have appeared in the middle ages, between 

Cs barbarism and voluptuous refinement, when the 
an mind yet possessed strong traits of its pn* 
meval grandeur and simplicity ; but divested of its 
former ferociousness, and chastened by courteous 
manners, felt itself rising in knowledge, virtue, and 
intellectual superiority. The poems of Homer ex* 
isted long before Greece arrived at its zenith of glory, 
or even of highly advanced civilization. Dante, 
Petrarch, and Ariosto, in Italy ; Ercilla, in Spain ; 
Camoens, in Portugal ; as well as our own Shaks- 
peare, Spenser, and Milton ; flourished in periods 
far inferior to the present in wealth, luxury, general 
intelligence, and literary taste; yet in their re- 
spective countries their great poems have not since 
been equalled, nor is it probable that they will her» 
after be surpassed by any of their snccessoiv. 
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TSB VftB-muiBlfCIC Of VUVIKI* 18 

tV> the pet^ar good fortime whidi, in their n« 
BpectiTe coantries, and independent of their abetract 
merits, has secured imperishable pre-eminence to a 
few early and great names, more particular allnaiim 
will be made in another place. 

Poetry is not only the earliest and rarestt but also 
the most excellent of the fine arts. It transcendi all 
other literary composition in harmony, beauty, and 
splendour of style, thought, and imagery, as well an 
in the vivacity and permanency of its impressions om 
the mind ; for its language and sentiments are so 
intimately connected, that they are remembered 
together ; they are soul and bodv, which cannot be 
separated without death, — a death in which the dis- 
solution of the one causes the disappearanee of the 
other ; if the spell of the words be broken, the cham 
of the idea is lost. Thus nothing can be less adorned 
than the opening of " Paradise Lost ;" the cadence 
of the verse alone redeems the whole from beintf 

Stain prose in the first six linea; but thenceforwara 
t rises through every clause in energy and grandeur, 
till the reader feels himself carried away by the im* 
petoosityofthat 

** adTenturoos song, 
That ynth. no middle flight intends to soer 
Above the Aconian moont :" 

and experiences full proof of the poet^s power to 
accomplish his purpose, so magnificently set forth 
in the crowning lines of the clause : — 

'* Tbat to the height of ibis neat argument 
I maj assert eternal providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man.'^ 

Now, let any man attempt to tell to another the 
subject of Milton's exordium. This he might do 
very correctly, and in very apt words ; yet his prose 
interpretation wouid be no move to IfiUcw's staUly 
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14 THS FR£-EBIIN£NC^ OF VOETRT. 

nambers, than the argrument at the head of the ftni 
b6ok is to the discussion of that argument m the. 
poem itself^ 

Poetry and MtufiC4 

Poetry transcends music in the passion, pathos^ 
and meaning of its movements ; for its harmonies 
are ever united with distinct feelings and emotions 
of the rational soul ; their associations are always 
clear and easily comprehensible: whereas musicy 
when it is* not allied to language, or does not appeal 
to memory, is simply a sensual and vague, though an 
innocent and highly exhilarating delight, conveying 
no direct improvement to the heart, and leaving little 
permanent impression upon the mind. When, in- 
deed, music awakens national, military, local, or 
tender recollections of the distant or the dead, the 
loved or the lost, it then performs the highest office 
of poetry, — ^it is poetry, as Echo in the golden my- 
thology of Greece ren»ained a nymph, even after she 
had passed away into a sound. But the first music 
must have been vocal, and the first words sung to 
notes must have been metrical. " Blest pair of Sy- 
rens, Voice and Verse J" exclaims the greatest of 
our poAtsr (himself a musician, and never more a; 
poet than when he chants the praises of the sister 
art, as he does in a hundred passages,) — 

"Blest pair of Syrens, Voic^ and Verse! 
Wed your divine sounds," ^c. 

So sang Mihon. Instrumental aeeompanimeRts were 
afterward invented to aid the influence of both ; and 
when all three are combined in solemn teague and 
covenant, nothing earthly so effectually presents to 
our •* high-raised phantasy ," 

'^That undisturbed toag of pure consent, 
A^ sung around the sappmre-«OftOar*d throne. 
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To Him that mta thereon : ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 
Where the bright seraphim, in buining row 
Their loud, uplifted angel- trumpets blow; 
And the cherubic hosts, in thousand choirs, 
Touch their celestial l&arps of golden wires.** 

But there is a limit beyond which poetry and music 
«annot go together ; and it is remarkable, that from 
the point where they separate, poetry assumes a 
higher and more eommanding, as well as versatile, 
character; while music becomes more complex, 
curious, and altogether artificial, incapable (except 
i» an accompaniment to dancing) of being understood 
or appreciated by any except professors and ama- 
teurs. In this department, though ver}' imperfectly 
intellectual or imaginative, to compose it requires 
great power of intellect, and great splendour, fertihty, 
and promptitude of imagination. Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Mozart, as inventors of imperishable 
fltrains, both vocal and instrumental, may be not 
unworthily ranked with the first order of poets. To 
be an accomplished performer, however, though it 
requires talent. and tact of a peculiar kind, no more 
implies the genius to compose music than to be a 
consummate actor implies the ability to write trage- 
dies. The mental exercise in each case is essen- 
tially as different as invention and imitation are. A 
skilful violinist may lead the oratorio of the Messiah 
as Handel himself could not have led it : Kemble 
could not have written the part of Hamlet, nor could 
Shakspeare have performed it as Kemble did. 

It may be observed here that the musical and the 
poetical ear are entirely distinct. Many musicians 
have disagreeably bad voices in conversation, and 
chatter in jig-time, or talk in staccato tones, unendur- 
able to one who has a fine sense of the noelody of 
speech. On the other hand, poets and declaimers 
have frequently had no ear at all for music. Pope 
had none; Garrick had none; yet in harmonious 
rhythmical composition the poet to this hour 19 
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16 TBI FEB-BMHIBlfOS Off POBTRT. 

unexcelled : nor was the actor lew perfect in man- 
aging the cadences and intonations of a voice ** as 
mnsical as is Apollo's lute,'' in the delivery of the 
most familiar, impassioned, or heroic speeches which, 
the whole range of the British drama imposed, from 
King Lear to Abel Drug^rer. 

It is a common complamt with ordinary composeia^ 
that poets do not write verses suitable for music, 
lliough there is some tmth in the statement, as re- 
fers to poets of the same class as such composers 
themselves are, yet it is the express business of 
those who set poetry at all to adapt their notes to 
the pitch of it, whereby their own melodies will be 
proportionately exalted; not to require that the 
poet's lay should be brought down to their standard 
of adaptation, and the nomer art be degraded by con- 
descending to the inferior. That the most ex<}uisite 
strains of English verse may be fitted to strains of 
music worthy of them, we have examples abundant 
in the present day, from the songs of Robert Bums 
to the melodies of Thomas Moore. Yet something 
must be conceded occasionally on the part of the 
poets, though no more than may, at the same time, 
improve their lines as verse, while it renders them 
more obedient subjects for music, Dryden, in the 
preface to one of bis operas, gives vent to his impa-^ 
tience at being necessitated to make his noble bol 
reluctant numbers submit to be drilled and disci- 
plined to the tactics of a French composer. After 
enumerating some of his miserable shifts, he says,— 
'* It is true, I have not often been put to this difudf- 
ery ; but where I have, the wordi wiU sufficiently 
show that I was then a slave to the composition, 
which I wiU never he again. It is my part to invent, 
and the musician's to humour that invention. I mav 
be counselled, and will always follow my friend^ 
advice where I find it reasonable, but I will never 
part with the power of the m«/tlia."— JfOroiJtic^tMi to 
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Poetry and Painting. 

Poetry is superior to painting^ ; for poetry is pro- 
gressive, paintinfr stationary, in its capabilities of 
description. Poetry elevates the soul through every 
ffradation of thought and feeling, producing its great- 
est effects at the last. Painting begins precisely 
where poetry breaks offi — ^with the climax of the 
subject, and lets down the mind from the catas- 
trophe through the details of the story, impercepti- 
bly soothing it from sublime astonishment into 
tranquil approbation. Painting is limited to a 
movement of time and an eye-glance of space ; but 
it must be confessed that it can make that moment 
last for ages, and render that eye-glance illustrious 
as the sun. Poetry is restrained neither to time 
nor place; resembling the sun himself, it may 
shine successively all round the globe, and endure 
tiU ** the earth, and the works therein, shall be burnt 
up.'-' 

Painting exhibits its whole purpose at one view, 
but with a generality of character which requires 
previous acquaintance with that purpose before the 
spectator can Judge whether it has been eftr cted ; 
we must know all that was intended to be done be« 
fore we can comprehend what has actually been 
done. Then, indeed, if the aim has been success- 
fully accomplished, the glory of the artist is consum- 
mated at once ; and while the enthusiasm of admira- 
tion settles down into calm delight, or spreads itself 
in patient and interested examination of particulars, 
the mind goes back through all the difficulties which 
have been overcome in the management and con- 
duct of the performance as a work of art, and all the 
circumstances which must have concurred to bring 
^e story, if the subject be narrative, the scenery if 
il be landsdtoe, or the person if it be portrait, to that 
39 
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special crisis, li^ht, or aspect which has enabled the 
inyentor to exhibit the sum of. his ideas so felici- 
tously as to imply the various antecedent, accompa- 
nying, and conventional incidents which are neces- 
sary to be understood before the beholder can per- 
fectly gather from the forms and colours before his 
eye the fine fancies, deep feelings, and glorious com- 
binations of external objects which pre-existed in the 
artist's mind ; and out of a thousand of which he has 
produced one partaking of aU and concentrating their 
excellences, hke the Venus of Apelles, to which 
the beauties of Greece lent their loveliness, and were 
abundantly repaid by having that part in her which 
she borrowed from them. Perhapis in portrait alone 
can painting claim the advantage of poetry ; because 
there the pencil perpetuates the veiy features, air, 
and personal appearance of the individual repre- 
sented; and when that individual is one of emi- 
nence, — ^a hero, a patriot, a poet, an orator, — ^it is the 
vehicle of the highest pleasure which the art can 
communicate ; and in this respect portrait-painting 
(however disparaged) is the highest point of the art 
itself,— being at once the most real, intellectual, and 
imaginative. 

A poem is a campaign, in which all the marches, 
sufferings, toils, and conuflicts of the hero are suc«> 
cessively developed to final victory. A painting is 
the Mumph after victory, when the conqueror, the 
captives, the spoils, and the trophies are displayed in 
one pageant of magnificence,— implying, undonbt* 
edly, all the means, the labour, and diversities of for* 
tune by which the achievement was attended, but 
without manifesting them to the uninformed by- 
standers. Without previous, knowledge, therefcHret 
of the subject, the figures in the most perfect histor- 
ical group sie nameless ; the business in whidithi^ 
ire engaged le obscure; while often thecoma, the 
Mg^ and eren the class of life to which they be. 
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Inged, can be only imperfectly gnessed. Oi< 
quencey little comparative interest will be ezcitei. 
The child's question, '*Is it trueV immediately 
occurs ; and just in proportion as we ascertain the 
facts, the person, the whole story, we are charmed, 
affected, or surprised by the power of the master. 
Without the book the wand of the enchanter cannot 
work the spell. 

Landscape-painting is that which is most easUy 
understood at first sight; because Uie objects of 
which it is composed are as familiar to our eyee aa 
the words in which they could be explained are to 
our ears ; so that we recognise them at once, and can 
judge without commentary of the grouping and per- 
spective. But the pleasure in contemplating the 
most exquisite productions of Claude Lorraine, Gas- 
par Poussin, and other fpreai masters, is expeedingly 
enhanced by consideration of the skill of the artists 
in creating, what never, indeed, for one moment 
becomes an illusion, but that which enables the 
mind within itself to form an ideal prototype worthy 
of the pictured representation. Even when lye 
know that the scenes are from nature, admiration ol 
the pencil that drew them is the highest ingredient 
#f our delight in beholding them,— unless by local, 
hi^^cal, or personal associations, the trc«8, the 
streams, the hills, or the buildings remind us of tlungi 
ffieater and dearer than themselves* Thi0, of course^ 
IS tibe most exalted gratificstion which hrndscap** 
patntiag can offer; yet poetry, which, in distinct 
oeliiieatione of natural oliyects, is otherwiae iofenocy 
has decided pre-eminenee here. 

The following stanzas from {Nrobably a has^, bit 
certainly a happy, eiusion of Thootas C9mfMl% 
in the dew and blossom of his youthful poetry, 
will exemplify t^iis fact. They refer to a morning 
walk, in company with a Russian lady, to a piaoe 
called " the Fountain of the Thorn," on an emi- 
nence near Vienna, commanding a view of the ciiqrr 
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(he Danube, and the neighboaring country to a Taflt 
Ijxtent^-^* 

'«Aht how kniff iball I delight 
In the mempry of that mom 
When we climb'd thia Daaube^s height 
To the Fountain of the Thorn ! 

ff And beheld his waves ai)d islands 
Flashing, glittering in the sun, 
Ftom Vienna's gorgeous towers 
To the mountains of the Hua 

^There was gladness in the sky. 
There was verdure all around ; 
^jid, where'er it turn'd> the eye 
LooVd on rich historic ground, 

** Over Aci^m's field of glpry 

Noontide's distant haze was cast, 
And the hills of Turidsh story 
Teem'd with visions of tho past" 

What cotdd a painter do with this ? Aesnredly he 
might produce a landscape as superb as ever ema* 
nated, m colours of this world, from the pencils of 
Titian or Rubens. All the elements are at hand. A 
bird's-ejre prospect from a height overlooking a ma- 
jestic nver, studded with islands, '* flashing, glitter* 
mg in the sun ;" the *' gorgeous towers*' of an im« 
perial city ; the verdure of woods on eveiy side ; 
over all, a brilliant tky ; and far away, beneath the 
haze of summer-noon, lonff lines of undulated hiUs, 
lessening, lightening, vanishuig from the view. The 
eanv&ss might be covered with all these ; yet, though 
they might dazzle the eye, and enchant the imagina. 

*TlMiBtrodiietoryand «meliidiBgTerae8.belnKin«reIyeoinplliMiilarr, 
an oiBUtad. The poani itself Aral appeared In tlue eooatnr in the "* Ftak 
ity Macssise of November. 1630/* eifited by Mr. i<boberl, who ackiMm^ 

Mgee that he copied tbemftom a German periodical published at ^ 

T>^ V^«ni probably wiitMn aboot the Tsariaoi. 
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lion, like a glimpae into fairjr-landy-^aiMixiilaiiwd, 
tbey would be mere abstractions, and the pictnve 
would be valued eoldy as a work of art; nit let a 
label be attached with the word Vientm upon it, then, 
indeed, a new and nobler interest would be felt in tiie 
whole, and curiosity to find out eyerr part when we 
knew that a real city, stream, and landscape were 
depicted. This, however, would be the extent to 
which the painter could transport the eye and the 
mind of his admirer. 

Here, then, begins the triumph of poetry, which, 
while it can adorn, more or less perfectly, all the 
Bubjects of painting drawn from visible nature, has 
the whole invisible world to itself, — ^thoughte, feel- 
ings, imaginations, affections, all diat memory can 
preserve of things past, and all that prescience can 
conceive or forbode of things to come. These it can 
express, minutely or comprehensively, in mass or in 
detail, foreshortened or progressive, line by line, 
shade by shade, till it completeljr possesses the 
reader, suid puts him as completely in possession of 
all that is most nearly or remotely associated with 
the theme in discussion. In the instance before 
ns, the i>oet does this with the fewest possible 
phrases; and yet with such brilliance and force of 
idlusion that the reader has only to follow, in any 
direction, the retrospective avenues opened on every 
hand. 

After shedding the glory of sunshine on the 
<* waves and islands" of the river, the green luxnri* 
ance of the champaigp, and the '* goigeous towers** 
of the metropolis, — ^in three words he lets in the 
daylight of past ages upon the scene. His ^ rich 
historic ground*' calla up the actions and actors of 
the mightiest events ever exhibited on that theatre; 
the mountains of the Hun, the field of Aspem, the 
hills of Turkish story, are crowded with armies^ 
touted with burners, and shaken with the tramp of 
chivalry and the march of phalanzed legions. Ther 
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fill " teem with visions of the past." Those wlio 
are acquainted with the circumstances of the siege 
of Vienna by the Turks, about the middle of the ser- 
enteenth century, and its deliverance by Sobieski 
Kin; of Poland, will at once realize the Ottomsoi 
battle-array under the beleaguered walls ; the despair 
within the city, where all hope but in Heaven was 
cut off, and the churches were thronged with pray- 
ing multitudes ; the sudden appearance of the Poles, 
and their attack upon the infidels : the rage of con- 
flict, man to man, horse to horsie, swoids against 
«cimitars, scimitars against swords, one moment 
^ flashing, glittering in the sun," the next crimsoned 
and reeking with blood; the shouts, the groans, the 
a^^onies, the transports of the strife ; till the barba- 
dians, borne down by the irresistible impetuosity of 
their Christian assailants, fell heaps upon heaps on 
** the field of glory," or fled " to the mountains of the 
Hun," while Danpbe, from " the Fountain of th« 
Thorn," rolled purple to the deep, bearing along with 
bis overeharffed current the turbaned corpses of th« 
invaders back into the bowels of their own land. 
That disastrous siege and triumphant rescue were 
celebrated by a contemporary poet (FUicaJa) in three 
of the sublimest odes which Italy can boast ; and 
which (with the exception of the Hohenlinden and the 
Battle of the BaltiCf by our accomplished countryman * 
whose stanzas I have been discussing) stand unri- 
valled by any war-songs with which I am acquainted, 
whether among the few fragments of antiquity, or 
jn the whole qjrmory of later ages. 

Poetry and Sculpture, 

Sculpture is the noblest, but the most limited, of 
the manual fine arts^ it produces the fewest, but the 
greatest, effects ; it approaches nearest to nature, and 
vet can present' little besides models of her living 
K>nns, and those princii^y in repose. Plansihl* 
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reasons sure assij^ed for the latter spontaneous ro' 
strictioa of their art, with which practitioners hi 
general are satisfied, from the extreme difficulty, and 
with most of them the absolute impossibility of ex- 
pressing lively action or vehement passion otherwise 
than m their beginnings and their results. This iti 
not the place to discnss the question ; yet I know 
not how it can be doubted that sculfSture might 
legitimately essay, and victoriously achieve, XlM 
most daring innovations in this almost forbiddea 
field, into which few besides Michael Aug^to and 
Roubilliac, among the moderns, have set a foot with-- 
out trembling hesitation or ignorant presumption^ 
either of which must have ensured miscarriage. Th€( 
Laocoon and the friezes of the Partherion ate tro-» 
phies of ancient prowess in this perilous department, 
which. Instead of being the despair, ought to be th^ 
assurance o[ hope to adventurers in a later age and 
colder clime, among a people more phlegmatic than 
the gay Greeks or the spirited Italians. When at 
new Pygmalion shall arise, he will not be content to 
say to his statne, with the last stroke of the chisel^ 
•"Speak,^ but he will add, '• Move.^ 

Be this as it may,— beauty, intelligence, strength^ 
grace of attittlde, symmetry of limb, harmonious 
grouping, simple, severe, sublime expression, the 
soul informing the marble, the personal character 
stamped upon the features, — these are the highest 
attempts of the highest minds, in the highest of the 
imitative arts. It follows that mediociity is less 
tolerable in sculpture than in painting, music, and 
even poetry itself. Nothing in it is tnily excellent 
but that which is pre-eminently so ; becfause nothing' 
less than the most successful strokes of the happiest 
chisel can powerfully affect the spectator, tfx hrm in 
dumb astonishment, nouch his heart-strings ^ith. 
tender emotion, or stir thought from its depths into 
ardent jind earnest exercise. I appeal to all who 
hear me, whether among a himdred of tlie montf 
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ments in our cathedrals, and the statues fn our pab* 
lie places, they ever met with more than one or two 
that laid hold of their imagination so as to hannt ft 
both in retirement and in society,— or most unex- 
pectedly to 

** flash upon that inward eye, 
I Whidi IB the blisB of solitude ;" 

WOSDSWOBTH. 

/or even in crowds, in business, in dissipation, what 
has intensely appealed to our sympathy on first 
acquaintance wiU often recur in the image-chamber 
of the mind. Thus^ after the first hearing, wiH cer- 
tain strains of music ; thus, after the first sight, 
some masterpiece of painting ; and frequently, far 
more frequently than either of these, after the first 
reading, will lines, and phrases, and sentiments of 
poetry ring in the memory, and play with the affec- 
tions : but rarely indeed in sculpture does the image 
presented to the eye become a statue of thought in the 
mind. This may be principally owing to the paucity 
of subjects (I mean as the art is now practised), 
and, to an uninitiated eye at least, the similarity 
of treatment by ordinary adepts, whether single 
figures or monumental groups. When, however (to 
use a strong metaphor), at the touch of some Pro- 
methean hand, a statue steps out of this enchanted 
circle, and looks as though it had grown out of the 
marble in the course of nature, without the aid of 
hands ; then indeed does the artist enrich the be- 
holder with one of the rarest treasures that genius 
can bequeath to contemporaries or posterity ; and 
for which the willing yet exacted homage of applause 
wHl never cease to be paid while his work endures. 
Such are the Apollo Belvidere, the Yeous de' Medici, 
and other inestimable relics of antiquity ; such the 
Moses and David of Michael Angelo ,- and such (to 
nve «i English example worthy to be named with 
toeae; jod^ig solely by the power which it ezer- 
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cises OTer the purest and most noiversal ot hamm 

6yinpafhie8,--<yiiipathie8 which can no more be 
bribed by artifice than they can help yielding to the 
impulse of nature)— -such^ I say, is the simple me^ 
morial, by our own Ohantrey, in Litchfield CathedraL 
of two children, that were '< lovely in their lives, and 
in death are undivided.** Of these specimens, it may 
he affirmed that they have shown how the narrow 
bounds of vulgar inrecedent may be left as far behind 
'as a star in the heavens leaves a meteor in the air 
Of the antiques alone, how innumerable has been 
the progeny generated from creative minds, follow 
ing them less by imitation than by rivalry, and bof 
it>wing nothing from them but elemental principles^ 
with Uiis grand advantage, which can less strictly 
be said to belong to models in any other polite art, 
namely, that what could be done, but nat surpassed, 
had been shown ; leaving not a mere ideal excel- 
lence to be attained, but the perfect example of dl 
that the eye could desire, the imagination coneei\'e^ 
or the hand execute. 

Now, poetry is a school of sculpture, in t^hich the 
art flourishes, not in marble or brass, but in that whieh 
outlasts both, — in letters, which the fingers of a chiM 
may write or blot, but which, once written, TinKi 
himself may not be able to obliterate ; and in sounds 
which are but passing breath, yet, being once uttered, 
by possibility may never cease to be ^epeated^ 
Sculpture to the eye, in palpable materials, is ot 
necessity confined to a few forms, aspects^ and atti- 
tudes. The poet's images are living, breathings 
moving creatures ; they stand, walkj run, fly, speak, 
love, fight, fall, labour, suffer, die,— in a w<n^< they 
are men of like passions with ourselves, undergoing 
all the changes of actual existence, and presenting 
to the mind of the reader, solitary figures, or coni* 
plicated groups, more easily retained (for words are 
better reei^leeted than shapen substanees), taaA 
C 
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infinitely more diversified than the chisel conld hew 
out of all the rocks under the sun. Nor is this a 
fanciful or metaphorical illustration of the pre-emi- 
nence which I claim for the art I am advocating. In 
proof of it, I appeal at once to the works of the eld- 
est and greatest poets of every country. In Homer, 
Dante, and Chaucer, for example, it is exceedingly 
curious to remark with what scrupulous care and 
minuteness, personal ap^arance, stature, bulk, com- 
plexion, age, and other incidents, are exhibited, for 
the purpose of giving life and reality to the scenes 
and actions in which their characters are engaged. 
All these are bodied forth to the eye through the 
mind, as sculpture addresses the mind through the 
eye. 

In sculpture, nothing is less impressive than the 
allegorical personages that haunt cenotaphs, and 
crowd cathedral walls; for, however admirably 
wrought^ they awaken not the slightest emotion, 
whether they weep, or rage, or frown, or smile. In 
poetry, likewise, as may be shown hereafter, ex- 
jnnded allegoiiies are the least effective of all the 
means by which terror, wonder, pity, delight, or 
V anger are attempted to be excited ; yet with single 
figures frequently, and with small groups occasion- 
any, under the ffuise of metaphors and similes, 
poetry of every kind is peopled more splendidly, 
oeautifully, and awfully than was the Grecian Olym- 
pus with go^s and heroes, the ocean with nymphs 
and nereids, and Tartarus with finries, spectres, and 
inexorable judges. Two or three brief specimens 
may decide the superiority of verse in this field 
of competition. How could the image of Fear, 
Which " to and fro did fly," be realized in marble as 
it hat baen by Spenser in rhyme 1 ^ CoUins's odes 
ajro galleries of poetical statuary, which no art could 
give to the sight, though perfectly made out in tho 
saiMortum of the brain, v 
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« Qiiif0r» whoM limlw of riant ntoald, 
. What mortal eye coaM &d behddT 
Who stalks his round, a hideous fonn 
Howling^ amid the midnicht atonn, 
Or throws him on the ndgr ateep 
Of aome looae hanging rock to ateep." 

What sculptor's hand could arrest this monster, and 
|ilace him in one attitude, which should suggest off 
the ideas expressed in these wonderful lines 1— his 
^ limbs of giant mould,'' — ^his stalking, howling, cast* 
ing himself prone, and falling asleep ; — with the ac-> 
eompaniments of the '* midnight storm," *' Uie ridgr 
steep," *^the loose hanging rock;" and above aU 
(perhaps), the mortal '* eye" vainly attempting to fix 
itself upon his ** hideous form ?"* In the sequel of 
the same ode we meet with — 

** the ravening brood of Fate, 

^ That fop the blood of Sorrow." 

The artist might fearfully represent wolves or wild 
dogs lapping the blood of a slain victim; but it 
would require the commentary of the passage itself 
to make the spectator understand, that by the former 
were meant " the ravening brood of Fate,"* that fol« 



* Chancel's dflserlption of ** Danger" in tbe Ranauni qf tkt Ro§€ ia 
azcsading ly spirited, and equally ctianicteristje wiili that of Collins^ 
Umifti very diAtent, becaoee tbe fiend is diflbrently eiereislac himssirj 
OoUios presents natural dangers ftom lig btning , tempest, and eaitl^ 
qoake,— Chancer, tbe perils or war, battle, human Tiolence, or anbttsli; 
dM last of wbich is Aaely eooeelTed in tbe first conplst ;— 

'* With that anon upstart Danger* 
Out of tbe place where be washldde; 
His malice in bis chore was kidde ; (a) 
Fall neat he was, and blacks of bewe. 
Sturdy and hideous, whoso him kaewe ; 
Like sbarpe urchins bis beere was grow, 
His tyh» red, sparcling as glow ; 
Bis nose fhrancid nill kirked sioode, (ft) 
Bs eomscriaade as he were woods." (c) 

liB his look. <*) Crsoksd anA uptomsdMood. 
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low in the rear of *^ Vengeance,**-^** tire fiendS}** that, 
near allied to " Danger'* afore-mentioned, " o*er Na- 
ture's wounds and wrecks preside ;" and that their 
prey was the personification of " Sorrow." Yet the 
poet, in the context, does all this as triumphantly as 
though he could give bodily sight to the mental eye» 
b^ which they are discerned through ^le magie me- 
dium of his verse. / 

Let us bring'^not into gladiatorial conflict, but into 
honourable competition, where neither can suffer 
di^aragement— one of the masterpieces of ancient 
sculpture, and two stanzas from *' Childe Harold,*' 
In which that very statue is turned into verse, wisely 
seems almost to make it visible :** 

THS PYINO OLADIATOB. 

'^ I fee before me the Gladiator lie ; 
He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers a«onv ; 
And his droop-'d head sinks gradusdly low ; 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, ooe by one, 
liike the first vX. a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around him,-— he is gone, 
i}]» ceased the inhumaQ shout that hail'd the wretch w&o won.'' 

Now, all this sculpture has imbodied in perpetnid 
marble, and every association touched' upon in tlie 
description might spring up in a well instructed mm4» 
while contemplating the insulated figure whioh per* 
sonifies the expiring champion. Painting might take 
up the same subject, and represent thi amp^Uhe* 
atre thronged to the height with ferocious faces, aU 
bent upon the exulting conqueror and his prostrate 
antagonist — a thousand for one of them sympai> 
thizing rather with the transport of the former than 
the agony of the latter. Here, then, sculpture and 
:^^ painting have reached their climax ; neither of them 
can give the actual thoughts of the personages whom 
they exhibit so palpaUy to the outward sensey that 
the character of those uioughts cannot be miftakea. 
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Pe^tiygoet'fiurtliertlianbotli; and when <me of te 
sisters had laid down her chisel, the other her pencil, 
^le continnes her strain ; wherein, hating aueady 
maig what each has pictured, she thus rereals that 
secret of the sufferers breaking heart, which neither 
of them could intimate by any Tisible sign. But we 
must return to the swoon of the djring man :— 

" The arena swims around luni,->-he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhuman snout Uutt hul'd the wivteh 
who won. 

'*He heard ii, and be heeded noty—iaa eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He Teck*d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
— But, where his rude hut bjr tne Danube lay. 
There were his youn^ baibanans all at play» 
There was their Dacian mother : — he, iaui sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holyday , 
AU this gush'd with his blood." * * « 

Myriads of eyefe had gazed upon that statue ; throng 
myriads of minds all the images and ideas connected 
with the combat and the fall, the spectators and the 
scene, had passed in the presence of that unconscious 
marble*which has given immortality to the pangs of 
death ; but not a soul among all the beholders through 
eighteen centuries, — not one had ever before thoi^t 
of*' the rude hut," the '* Dacian mother,'' the <' young 
barbarians." At length came the poet of passion; 
and looking down upon ** The Dying Gladiator" (less 
as what it was than what it represented), turned the 
marUe into man, and endowed it with human affec- 
tions ; then, away over the Apennines and over the 
Alps, away, on the wings of irrepressible sympathy, 
flew his spirit to the banks of the Danube, where, 
.^ with his heart," were the " eyes" of the victim. 
Wider the ni|^ht-fall of death ; for '* there were his 
young barbarians all at play, and there their Dacian 
pother." This is nature ; this is truth. While the 
BOitflict continued, the combatant thought of himself 
only; he aimed at nothing but victo^: when life 
CS 
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aalttitow«relo^,Mala9tthoagbte,tosotetlwi|iiH, 
mmld turn to his wife and his UiU« children. 

In none oi the foregoing remarks has the sntattMl 
Blight been aimed at music, painting* or aeiilplDX% 
1^ giving the pahu to poetry ; in fact it has bo«a 
intended to exalt them» that, by showing the elder 
of the four sisters to be the intellectual sttperiw of 
the younger three (illustrious and unsurpassed a« 
each is in her own department), she herself might 
be crowned with the greater glory. On the subject 
of their generous rivalry let it be observed, that it 
is intellectual pre-eminence alone which is here 
claimed for poetry. The measure of original genius 
reauired for excelling in the one or the ouier» I leave 
undetermined. 

The Comparatw€ Rewmrds </ Profea9ar9 vf the 

1 Fine Arts, 

Having thus endeavoured to prove, by no invidiooe 
comparisons, that poetry is the eldest, the rarest, andl 
ttie meat excellent of the fine arts, I mav here touck 
I^KHi another peculiarity not yet alluded to, being aa 
extrinsic one, — ^in which each of the others bean 
^way from her a prixe " for which they aU coat^U*' 
thougfa only of secondary, not to say sordid, vahie» 
Though the gift of poetry be the most beneficial t0 
^e world, it is the least profitable to the possessor* 

There has scarcely been a period, or a country, m 
which a poet could live by the fruits of his labours. 
This circumstance (in no rei^Mct dishonourable to 
tiie art) has been a snare by which multitudes of its 
(wofessom have been tempted to dishonour both it 
end themselves, by couitiy servility to royal and 
9oble pi^rons ; by yet viler degradation in ministetinf 
to vul^r prejudices, and pandering to gross passionsf 
or, with the garbage of low satire, feasting envy^ 
katrsd, malice, and all uncharitableneas,-— monstsis 
orm^Cnityiwhose daUy foodt like that of the Uaf 
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-vf CMbtf, in Hvdibrad, is ''asp, and ba«ank, aad 
toad.^ But this is not the place to dwell upon the 
Miseries and the sins of unfortunate poets ; with 
floUtf ng tmt their proverbial poverty have we to deal 
al present. 

It is acknowledged that great honours and emola- 
BMnts have been bestowed on some of the tribe. 
Pindar knew the value of his talents in gold, and he 
exacted it Virgil and Horace flourished within the 
precincts of a court; others of meaner note, in 
modern times, might be mentioned : but, aAer all, 
mimiicent patronage is yel rarer than transcendent 
talents. In the age of Augustus there were many 
poels, and but one Maecenas ; Augustus himself was 
not a second. It is well for poetry, and no worse for 
poets, in the main, that the age of patronage is past; 
that the Parnassian slave-tnde is abc^ished; would 
that we were able to add, that Parnassian slavery 
itself was done away, — ^that spontaneous bondage of 
poets themselves to folly, and vice, and pernicious 
ftnhion, for the hire of unrighteousness! With 
little to expect from the great, to the public the 
suocessful poet may lool6> for his moderate but not 
inglorious reward. 

It has been facetiously said that booksellers drink 
their wine out of the sculls of authors ; and it has 
been declared, by one of the most illustrious of our 
country's writers, — ^himself a poet, — who had proved 
aH the pangs of heart-sickness from hope deferred 
and hope disappointed^ which he has so admirably 
Mpressed in a couplet of sterling English, excelling 
•ven Hie celebrated cmginal in the third satire oC 
Jwenal:*-* 

' lisDd fi^ae emeifrimt, ^ponim TiitQtibas obstat 
Has aogiuta domL** 

^ This monrafal troth is eretywhere confessed, 
fSian iwet worth bjr porerty depressU** 
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' To return, — ^it has been declared by Dr. Johnson 
that booksellers are the best patrons. Both sayings 
may be equally true, though neither of them is 
strictly so. It is as purely figurative to call a book- 
seller an author^s patron as to say that he drinks his 
wine out of an author's scull. In reality — nay, it 
cannot in the common course of things be otherwise , 
— just in proportion as a writer's lucubrations bring 
profit to his bookseller, the bookseller will be liberal 
m remunerating his talents, — for the strongest rea- 
son in the world — ^to. secure his own interest. That 
the market-price of the greatest works of literature* 
of poetry m particular, should be very incom- 
mensurate to the toil, the time, and the expense of 
thought required to perfect them, is a circumstance 
rather to be lamented than complained of, and rather 
to be endured with patience than lamented. The 
evil, if it be an evil, is irremediable ; and however it 
may be alleviated by the multiplication of readers, 
and the taste for elegant and magnificent books, — 
though the latter factitious taste is nearly obsolete, 
and volumes of compendious literature are now the 
rage, — ^yet must autnors be for ever excluded from 
the hope of reaping equal pecuniary benefit from the 
offspring of their minds with first-rate professors of 
the sister arts. The world, which loves to wonder, 
wonders less at Madame Catalani receiving a prince's 
ransom for a few pulsations of breath, — by which 
she can throw a whole theatre into ecstasy ; or the 
late Benjamin West hesitating to accept ten thousand 
pounds for a single picture,— than that Sir Walter 
Scott should have been paid ^\e hundred for the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, and from one to two, from two 
to three, and from three to four thousand pounds for 
so many other ballad- like romances in succession :— > 
prices unprecedented in poetical finance, and not 
likely to be given again till another Sir Walter shall 
arise to witch the world with noble penmanship-* 
* Tkt elicooMiaBMs impeetiDg Mr. W«m ind Sir Waltw Scott nm 
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] wiO BC¥er degrade poetry so low as to admity 
even for aryniiieiit's sake, that the force of genius 
displayed in any of the five compositions attoded to 
is no greater than Catalani or West were required 
to put forth to obtain proportionate remuneration. 
It would be making sounds and colours equal to 
thoughts and feelings to allow this. For myself, I 
would rather have written •* the last words of Mar- 
mion" for love (as the saying is), than have pocketed 
aU the coin that has been poured out upon shop- 
couaters, at box-lobby doors, and in concert-rooms, 
for setting, singing, playing, and selling them, from : 
Berwick-on-Tweed to Penzance, Nor is this vain 
boasting; for to have written those few lines,! must 
have been possessed of the power of him who did 
write them ; and then I could have envied no man 
the iMTofit which he might professionally acquire from 
ny labours. It is enough to make a poor poet burst 
IfOB spleen, to read the niemoirs of eminent musicians 
and painters, and contrast them with those of his 
more illustrious predecessors. While the former 
have been courted, enriched, and ennobled by pon« 
tiffs and potentates, the latter have languished in 
pov^ty, and died in despair. Will any man deny . 
that the poems of Milton, as productions of genius, 
are equal to the pictures of Rubens ! Yet the artist's 
pencil supported him in princely splendour; the 
poet's muse could not procure, what even his ene- 
mies would have furnished to him, gratuitously, in 
a dungeoii, bread and water. Poets might be per- 
mitted to say, that music, painting, and sculpture may 
he appreciated in this world, and recompensed by the 
things of it, but poetry cannot ; its price is abov6 
wealth, and its honours are those which sovereigns 
cannot confer. But they are generally posthumous. 
Like Egyptian kings, however praised whHe living, 

AdopCad flrom eommon nport; Imt, Iniwvrer Inoonvet tboyuMy be, tlw 
imprawion nude <m tlM {mbiie mind, on the prMumptioa «# Uteir tnitlw 
Ifwiffleieat Ibr tSe anOwf^i trguwitt beiv. 
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it is on the issue of their trials after death that the 
most exalted have pjrramids decreed to them ; and 
it is then that even the most admired and feared 
may be condemned to obloquy, and abandoned to 
oblivion. 

Poetry compared with Eloquence, History^ and 
Philosophy. 

In reference to other species of literature, it is not 
my purpose to present them in any lengthened, much 
less any disparaging, contrast with poetry. Elo- 
quence, history, philosophy, must consider poetry 
as their sister by blood (not merely by alliance, as 
in the case of music, painting, and sculpture), rather 
than their rival, — elder, indeed, than all, yet in per- 
petual youth ; the nurse of each, yet more beautiful 
than either of them in her loveliest attire. The 
most perfect models of eloquence may be found in 
the writings of the epic and dramatic poets ; also the 
most authentic facts of history, embellished, not be* 
yond truth, but agreeable to truth ; and the purest 
morals of philosophy, set forth with lights and 
shadows which transform them from pretended 
mysteries and pompous truisms, into clear, per- 
manent, and influential realities.* 

* MUton*a splendid view of the inteltoctiua glorlM of ineient GreaM 
nay be adrantageoosly quoted twre :— 

** There ebalt thoo bear and learn Um aaeiat powar i 

or barmony, in tonea and nambera bit 
By Toioe or hand ; and ▼arioua-meaanied vaiaa, 
JSolian ebanna and Dorian lyric odea. 
And bit, who gare them breath, but highar aiiBff, 
Blind Melesigenea, thence Homer call'd, 
Whoae poem PbcBboa chaUenged for hia o#n : 
Thence what the lofty, grave tragediana taii^ 
In cboma or iambie, teachers beat 
Of moral prudence, with delight receired 
In brief aantenOona praeepta, while they tnat 
or fhte and chance, and change in hnmaa Uft, 
lOfhaotiona, and high paasioMbwt^ 
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Tlie first of these assertioos wffl probably be 
admitted,— that eloqaence has freoiienUy been pre- 
sented to as great (ii not greater) adyantage, in verse 
as in prose; ancient oratory, in comparison with 
ancient poetry* has exercis^ small influence over 
the minds, manners, and characters of succeeding 
ages. Cicero, all perfect as he is, in his own onri- 
vailed style of prose, as nnmerous as the richest 
Terse, — ^and Demosthenes himself,— of the effects of 
whose speeches as '' fnlmined'* from the living voice 
over the heads of audiences that could criticise every 
syllable, even when Philip was at the gates, — ^we 
must necessarily form very imperfect ideas from 
reading them in a dead language, addressed onl]^ to 
the eye, for the sounds,whatever be our pronunciation* 
are little more than imaginary ; Cicero and Demos-> 
thenes have exercised no such power over posterity 
as Homer and Virgil have done, though the diction 
of these lies under yet a heavier impracticability 
of modem utterance, from the loss of the true use 
of quantity, as well as articulation, in the antique 
tongues. 

In history, as a matter of fact, whether creditable 
to the eccentricity of human taste or not, it will 
hardly be disputed that Xenophon and Thucydides 
have failed to command the attention which (not 
without a cause lying deep in our very nature) has 
been won by Anacreon and Horace. But even on 
its own ground, history, in 'some respects, as the 
transmitter of knowledge concerning the past, is 
compelled to vail to poetry. Not that the records 
of actual events can be so properly conveyed in 
verse (though bards in all nations were the first 



TiMnea to tht fhmoas oratora repair, 
TiMM anebnc, wboM r aaia ttoM alooMBoa 
Wteldad at will tbat flarea danoaratia, 
aiook tha araanal and fUminad ovar Graaoa 
^MMadbo and Aitaaanatf* tbreoa.* 

nvwtfM* tUgtHntdt baak H, 
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chroniclers) as they may be, through all their re- 
membered details, in prose ; but, since all memorials 
must be necessarily imperfect, and more or less 
mixed up with error,— -by the latter we maybe abso- 
lutely deceived, taking the statements for pure truth ; 
while, by the former, we must be left proportion- 
ately in ignorance of some things needful to be 
known, to form a correct judgment of great and 
complicated transactions. Now the defects and 
errors of poets concerning subjects of history are 
not in themselves liable to mislead, because the 
details are never exhibited as literal verities, but 
avowedly as things which might have happened 
under certain circumstances, in cases where what 
really did happen is no longer known. This is ex- 
emplified by the narrative poems of the Siege of 
Troy, and the Voyages of Ulysses and JSneas, — 
events of which no other history exists ; and though 
few will doubt that for much of the romance in the 
Iliad, the Odyssey, and the ^neid there was no 
foundation in truth, nobody will mistake the palpa* 
ble fictions for facts. In history, on the other hand, 
it is difficult, nay, impossible, to distinguish between 
facts and fictions, when both rest upon the same 
authority, and there happens to be nothing in the 
nature of things to enable us to separate the one 
from the other, both being in the abstract aHke prob- 
able. But this would lead us into too wide a field 
of discussion, at present. It may, however, be 
safely assumed, that a large proportion of ancient 
history, especially that of the early periods, is as 
fabulous^'as the mythology of the gods, which usually 
precedes the traditions of the men that first made 
and then worshipped them. 

Poetry, in one sense, builds up the ruins of his- 
tory^ fallen otherwise into irrecoverable dilapidation. 
From the epic, dramatic, satiric, didactic, and even 
from the lyric remains of the Greeks and Romania 
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ve leaorn more than history, were it sevenfold mote 
perfect than it is in the records of great men and 
great deeds, could ever have communicated concern* 
ing the state of society in old times and in famoos 
lands. From the former we derive almost idl that 
we know of ancient manners, customs, arts, science8« 
amusements, food, dress, and those numberless small 
circumstances which make up the busiuess and lei- 
sure, the colour, form, and character of life. Poetry* 
in a word, shows us men, not only as kings and 
legislators, warriors and philosophers, tyrants and 
slaves, actors and sufferers upon the the public stagOf 
— ^ut men in all their domestic relatlon8hips,<— as 
they are in themselves, as thev appear in their fami« 
lies, and as they influence their little neighbour' 
hoods. Nay, even in the palace, the hall of jostiee, 
thCv field of battle, the academic grove, poetry ex- 
hibits man in vortfailure, — more like himself indi' 
vidudUy (so as his feUows in all ages may personally 
' sympathize with him), than history can show him in 
any of the artificial groups amid which he appears 
in his assumed character, — a mask among masks. 

Take poetry and history upon the same favourite 
ground ,-''war. Homer may not have recorded the 
actual events at the siege of Troy, and the disas- 
ters of^ Greece in consequence of the anger of 
Achilles; but, with all his noble exaggeration of 
the strength, speed, prowess, and other qualities 
of his heroes, the splendour of their arms, and the 
sumptuousness of their state, he has undoubtedly 
delineated from the life the people of his own and 
the age before him ; so thnt we learn more eoncern- 
ing the warriors, minstrels, sages, ladies, and all 
classes of human society, from the Iliad and the 
Odyssey alone, than from the most faithful, intelli- 
gent, and least romantic o( the historians of the 
same and succeeding periods, before the fashions 
of those strange times were passed away. Poetry 
U thus the illuminator of history, the paths of which* 
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in early times, would hare been dark indeed, with* 
out this " lighft from heaven." 

In regard to philosophy and jarisprodence, it may 
be remarked, that Pythagy^s, Solon, Lycurgus, and 
Socrates himself, occasionally employed poetry to 
dictate laws, with oracular authority, and to enforce 
morals with the sanction of a language like that of 
the gods. Plato was the most poetical of writers 
in prose, because, it has been said, he could not 
excel Homer in verse, and at the head of one or the 
other species of literature he had determined to 
be; thus acknowledging the pre-eminence of that 
which he did not adopt, by making that which he 
did approach as near to it as possible. It is true, 
that he would banish poets from his commonwealth ; 
first, however, crowning them with bays. But there 
were immunities under his system of polity which 
rendered it no disgrace for the divinest of human 
arts to be forbidden ; and in his other works he does 
honour to himself, by giving to it the honour due. 
I palliate not the abominations of pagan poetry, 
many oi them too revolting to be named ; but these 
were the perversions of what in itself is most excel- 
lent, and in proportion to its excellence most per- 
nicious when perverted. But pagan poetry, with 
all its sins, has survived pagan philosophy with all 
its merits. 

Permanence of Poetry,^ 

Poetry, the most perfect form of literature, which 
is all that I contend for in this essay, is also the most 
enduring; the rehcs of ancient verse considerably 
exceed, in proportion to the bulk of the ociginid 
materials, tnose of ancient prose, especially in 
ethics. Most of the philosophers are but names, 
and their systems traditions, at this day. Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Seneca alone have survived 
in-rafficient balk, to show what they were ; giants 
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in intellect, but babes in knowledge of the best things 
(the pure spiritual princifrfes that teach the love of 
God and the love of man), in comparison with the 
humblest Christian who can read his Bible, and 
know, from its influence npon his hewt, his con- 
science, and his life, that it is true. Had all the 
writings of Greek and Roman moralists been pre- 
served, they would but have exhibited the impossi- 
bility of man by searching to find out God, without 
a distinct revelation from himself. They would 
have been, in many respects, splendid piles of error, 
on which eloquence, argument, all the power, pene- 
tration, and subtiUy of minds of the highest order 
were expended in comparatively vain speculations ; 
resembling their temples, — prodigies or human art, 
science, taste, elegance, sublimity, — ^sdl that could 
show the immortality of man even in his mortal 
works, but dedicated to false gods, to idols, — ^the 
wisest among them not knowing that an idol, whe- 
ther ideal or material, the idol of the sage or of the 
clown, is nothing in the world. Now, in the sys- 
tems alluded to, whatever was false and evil was 
laid down as true and good, and being mingled with 
whatever was really good and true, became of more 
perilous malignity than the extravagances and atro- 
cities of poetry, which too often did not even pretend 
to regard good manners ; yet of which the greater 
part, preserved from the devastations of time, abound- 
ing, as it does, with faults and errors, contains les- ^ 
.sons without .number and unequalled in form and 
beauty, whereby the mind may be enlarged, the 
noblest passions moved towards the noblest objects,, 
and the imagination chastened by morality, clear, 
simple, practical, and radiantly contrasted with the 
complex, subtle, dark, bewildering notions of most 
of the philosophers. 

Here I conclude this rhapsody, as some may deem 
it, on the pre-eminence of poetry ; asking only for 
it that inottlgence which I should be most willing 
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io grant, for ro3rself, to any champion of music, 
painting, sculpture, eloquence, history, or philoso* 
phy, who, in this place or any other theatre where 
liberal sentiment may be freely expressed, shonld 
plead for the nre-*emanence of his favourite art orer 
mine* 



LECTURE II. 



WHAT IS POETICAL. 



Thb nature, or rather the essence, of poetry, I 
earniot define, and shall therefore not attempt it ; 
but I think that I may illustrate the subject, and 
show, at least, what is poetical, by examples, which 
(if I succeed in making mine understood) anybody 
may multiply at pleasure, and employ them as tests 
of whatever assumes to be poetry, by its structure, 
style, or colouring. 

That which is highest, purest, loveliest, and most 
exc^ent to the eye or to the mind, in reference to 
any object, either of the senses or the imagination, 
is poetical. Poetry presents the most comprehensive 
view of all its subjects, in their fairest shape, and 
most natural symmetry, after having divested them 
of whatever is little, mean, or unattractive ; softening 
asperities, blending discordances, sinking superfiui- 
ties, harmonizing all parts, and placing the whole in 
such connexion, due distance, and convenient light, 
as shall at once satisfy the understanding with what 
is revealed, excite the imagination towards that which 
Is hidden, and prompt the curiosity to follow out all 
that is implied and consequential. For it is not idone 
the glowing images, the bold conceptions, the felici. 
iotts language, and the sublime, terrific, or delightful 
omotions, with which the author captivates, enchains» 
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or surprises, both listeners and loiterers ; it is not 
these alone which constitute the charm, and secure 
the dominion of poetry. No ; it is principally that 
secret, undefined, and incommunicable art by which 
the author works at once upon the mind of the reader, 
and sets the reader's mind at work upon itself, with 
Uiick-coming fancies, of which those lent by the poet 
are but the precursors : so that the longer he dwells, 
and the oftener the man of right feeling returns to 
the strain that first transported him, after the novelty 
and effervescence are past, he will find his own fancy, 
his own affections, his own intelhgence, exercised 
anew, and not seldom in a new way, with the theme 
and its embellishments; which, being nature and 
truth (however figuratively invested), will no more 
weary conteipplation than the most familiar scenes 
of the universe tire the sight. For, if there be one 
characteristic of poetry which exalts it above every 
other species of literature, as well as distinguishes 
it from the most refined of manual arts, it is this,— 
that, whatever it may be in its essence, genuine poetry 
is, in its effect, the highest of all mental, imaginative, 
and passionate enjoyments, of which the whole pro- 
cess is independent of the senses.' I hesitate not to 
aflSirm, that no external excitement whatever does 
necessarily contribute towards the pleasure derived 
from it, for even the metre is rather addressed to the 
mind than to the ear, and is, indeed, more frequently 
communicated through the eye (which, however, 
merely takes in the visible signs of the hidden mean- 
ing), than either by reading aloud, or hearkening to 
another who reads. I appeal to those present who 
are most skilled in the delicacies of rhythmical 
periods, whether any recitation of verse, by the 
most accomplished declaimer, can reach the en- 
chantment of the numbers of true poetry, which a 
person of fine nerve and pure taste can conceive in 
the silence of thought, while he looks upon the page 
that records them. Do not the harmonies of Shak* 
D3 
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flpeare himself ting more melodiously in remem^ 
brance than they were ever made to sound in realiff 
fiom tlie lips of a Kembie or a Siddons ^ 

Truth a Test of Poetry. 

But I am to endeavour, by illustration of what ii 
poetical, to enable those who choose to follow the 
same course of analogy, to judge for themselves of 
an^ composition in verse, whether it can justly lay 
claim to the former epithet. In the first place, the 
test of true poetry is the test of truth itself. Two 
Mongol-Tartar chiefs, from the borders of China, 
some years a^o, came to St. Petersburgh to acquaint 
themselves with the learning and arts of Europeans ; 
bringing this recommendation, that they were the 
best and most sensible men belonging to their tribe. 
Among other occupationiS they, were engaged to 
assist a German clergyman, resident in that city, in 
a translation of St. Matthew*s Gospel into their 
native tongue. This work was carried on for many 
months, and day by day they were accustomed to 
collate, with the minister, such portions of the 
common task as one, the other, or all three had com« 
pleted ; in the course of which, they would often 
iLsk questions respecting circumstances and alln* 
flions, as well as doctrines and sentiments, contained 
in the book, which, to be faithful interpreters, they 
deemed right to understand. well for themselves 
beyond the literal text. On the last day, when the 
version was presumed to be as perfect as the parties 
could render it, the two saisangs (or chiefs) sat 
eilent but thoughtful, when the manuscript lay closed 
upon the table. Observing something unusual in 
their manner, their friend inquired whether they had 
any questions to ask. They answered, "None;** 
and then, to the delight and amazement of the good 
man, — who had carefully avoided, during their past 
intarcourse, any semblance of wishing to proaeiyte 
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them,— they both declared themselves cmiTerts to 
the religion of that book. So they proved in the 
sequel, but with th^t part of the history, though 
exceedingly interesting, we have not to do at present. 
One remark which the elder made, and the yomiger 
confirmed, has caused this reference to them. He 
said, *' We have lived in ignorance, and been led 
by blind guides, without Anding rest. We have been 
zealous followers of the doctrines of Shakdshamani 
(the Fo of the Chinese), and have studied the books 
containing them attentively; but the more we 
studied, the more obscure they appeared to us, and 
our hearts remained empty. But in perusing the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ, it is just the contrary ; the 
more we meditate upon his words, the more inteUi^ 

[ible they become; and at length it seems as if 

esus'were talking with us." 
Thus it is universally with truth and error. All 
falsehood is the counterfeit of truth, and superficiaUy 
viewed may pass for the reality ; but in proportion as 
it is examined, its pretensions disappear, and the 
cheat becomes manifest. On the contrary, from our 
hasty, negligent, or imperfect perception of it, truth 
may sometimes be mistaken for imposture ; but when 
resolutely, patiently, honestly searched into, it grad* 
nally grows clearer, simpler, fuller, and at last pet*- 
feet. The bodily eye coming out of long darknes* 
into sudden light, relapses from infirmity, — I might 
say, in self*defence, — into momentary blindness, but, 
soon acconmiodating itself to the splendour around, 
fill becomes natursd, agreeable, and right; while 
new discoveries of what was utterly hidden, or 
unsuspected, are made, from instant to instant, till 
the sight has recovered its strength and penetration 
to comprehend the whole scene and all its circum-> 
stances. Try poetry by this standard : that which 
wearies, on acquaintance, is false ; that which im-» 
proves is true. 
The rale of Longinus, respecting the sublime^ 
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sanetions this mode of proof: — "He that hath a 
competent share of natural and acquired taste may 
easily distinguish the value of any performance from 
a bare recital of it. If he finds that it transports not 
his soul, nor exalts his thoughts, — that it calls not 
up into his mind ideas more enlarged than what the 
sounds convey^ but, on the contrary, Us dignity lessens 
and declines^ — ^he may conclude, that whatever 
pierces no deeper than the ear cannot be the true 
sublime. That, on the other hand, is grand and 
lofty, which the more we consider^ the greater ideas we 
conceive of it; whose force we cannot possibly with- 
stand, which sinks immediately deep, and makes 
such an impression on the mind as cannot easily be 
effaced : in a word, we may pronounce that sublime, 
beautiful, and true which permanently pleases, and 
takes generally with all sorts of men." — Long, sect, 
10. Smith's translation. 

We conclude, then, that p|oetry must be true, 
natural, and affecting; nay, in its most artificial 
array, that of pure fiction, it must be the fiction that 
represents truth, and which is truth, — ^truth in the 
spirit, though not in the letter. The illustrations 
which I am about to produce will, I hope, show the 
poetical aspects of certain things,-^sufRciently com- 
monplace to be easily understood, yet capable of the 
highest ideality, by circumstaqce and association. 

The Poetical in Objects of Sight, 

I begin with an ancient apologue. At Athens, I 
believe, on4he completion of the temple of Minerva, 
a statue of the goddess was wanted to occupy the 
crowning point of the edifice. Two of the greatest 
artists produced what each deemed his masterpiece. 
One of these figures (to use an ambiguous phrase, 
for lack of a better) was the size of life, admirably 
designed and exquisitely finished ; the other was of 
amazonian stature, and so boldly chiselled, that it 
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looked more like m^mary than ecnlpture. The 
eyes of all were attracted by the first, and turned 
away in contempt from the second. T?uU, therefore, 
was adopted, and thu rejected, almost with resent- 
ment, as though an insult had been offered to the 
judgment of a discerning public. In this, as in 
•imilar cases, those who were nearest to both were 
presumed to be the best connoisseurs of the merits 
of each; and as they pronounced very decisirelv 
against the one and in favour of the other, the mul- 
titude in the rear, who saw neither so much symme- 
try in the minor, nor so much deformity in the majoTf 
yielded to authority. The selected image was ac- 
cordingly borne in triumph to the place which it was 
to occupy, in the presence of applauding thousands ; 
but as it receded from their upturned eyes, — all, all 
at once a-gaze upon it, — the thunders unaccountably 
died away, a general misgiving ran through every 
bosom, and when it was at length fixed, the mob 
themselves stood like statues, as silent and as 
petrified ; for the miniature figure, being diminished 
to a point, was scarcely recognised, except as an 
unsightly protuberance. 

Of course the idol of the hour was soon clamoured 
down, as rationally as it had been cried up ; and its 
dishonoured rival, with no good-will, and no good 
looks, on the part of the chagrined populace, was 
reared in its stead. ' This, however, was no sooner 
done than the rude-hewn mass, that before scarcely 
appeared to bear even the human form, assumed the 
divinity which it represented,— being so perfectly 
proportioned to the dimensions of the building, and 
to the elevation on which it stood, that it seemed as 
though Pallas herself had alighted upon the pinnacle 
of her temple, — in person to receive the homage of 
her worshippers at its dedication. 

Now t/iat aspect of the giant-statue, at the due 
distance from which it was intended to be contem- 
plated,-— 1&»£ aspect was the poetry of that object. 
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In the rough reality there existed the fine ideal of 
the sculptor's thought, though the ordinary eye, being 
too near, could not discern it on the ground, till, being 
exhibited where the whole could be seen in its ^ 
whole effect ^not piecemeal, or with any necessary 
imperfections), the immeasurable superiority of the 
well adapted work over its faultless but inappropriate 
rival was immediately recognised. Poetry thus 
places its subjects, whatever be the theme, where 
all their beauty, grandeur, or excellence may be ' 
clearly discovered, and where, at the same time, all 
their homeliness and commonplace associations are 
excluded* This is poetry to the eye. There is also 
poetry to the ear. Hearkemto it. 

The Poetical in Sounds, 

I submit the preamble to Dryden's Essay on 
Dramatic Poesie : — 

*' It was that memorable day, in the first summer 
of the late war, when our navy engaged the Dutch, 
— ^a day wherein the ,two most mighty and best 
appointed fleets which any age had ever seen dis- 
puted the command of the greater half of the globe, 
the commerce of nations, and the riches of the uni- 
verse. While the vast floating bodies, on either 
side, moved against each other in parallel lines, and 
our countrymen, under the happy conduct of his 
royal highness, went breaking, by little and little, 
into the line of the enemies, the noiie of the cannon 
from both navies reached our ears about the dty, so 
that all men being alarmed with it, and in dreadful 
suspense of the event which we knew was then i^e- 
dding, every one went, following the sound, as his 
fancy led him ; and leaving the town almost empty, 
some took towards the Park, some cross the river, 
others down it ; all seeking the noise in the depth of 
the silence. 

*' Among the rest it was the fortune of Eugenius, 
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Gritesy Lisidens, and Neander to be in company 
together." 

I dwell not on the magnificent exordium of this 
passage, of the full organ harmony of period, the 
manly English,— I had almost said his own English 
English, so purely, so radically vernacular it is,-* 
which distinguishes the style of Dryden ; I dwell 
not on these, though, in all the writings of this great 
master, not less admirable in prose than in verse* 
there will hardly be found a paragraph of equal 
power and impression with this, and the context 
which I shall presently quote : I dwell not on these, 
but I call the earnest attention of my audience to 
the simplest phrases in the whole, — *' the noise of 
cannon from both navies reached our ears about the 
city." The fulness of meaning expressed, and the 
unutterable meanings implied, in these few and plain 
words, cannot be too much admired. ** The force of 
(language) could no further go," to parody a noble line 
of his own ; yet a Westminster schoolboy of that day, 
writing to his sister in the country on the occasion, 
might have used the very same. Examine the sen- 
tence. Here is " the city," and there are " both navies," 
out of sight, but giving note of their proximity by low 
deaf sounds, which would not have disturbed the chil- 
dren at play in the streets, but which, reaching '* our 
ears," — the narrator is one who repeats what he him- 
self beard, saw, felt, and did, — which, reaching '* our 
ears," threw all the adult population of the metropolis 
(half a million souls) into anxiety, fear, and conster- 
nation. Let us proceed : — *' All men being alarmed 
with it, and in dreadful suspense of the event which 
we knew was then deciding, every one v/enty follow^ 
ing the sound, as his fancy led him." The latter 
most picturesque and imaginative circumstance is 
repeated at the end of the clause, in a new and 
striking form of words^-^ all seeking the noise in 
the depth of silence." 

Thus, amid the din and hubbub, the hurry, con 
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fUsioo, and whirl of men, horses, and caitiageSf al 
high noon, at 'change time, a few slight percasaions 
of the air awakened such intensity of interest and 
cariosity, that the town was, in a little time, left 
*' almost empty." And what occasioned this 1 The 
inevitable association of ideas ; the poetry of sounds^ 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
been disregarded by the ear, so that if a man had 
asked his neighbour whether he heard them, the 
other would have had to listen before he could 
answer the question. The firing of the Park and 
Tower gims, on a royal birth-day, made a thousanci 
times louder reports, yet nobody was ever alarmed 
or startled for more than a moment : now, however^ 
because, by these faint intonations, they knew what 
an event was " then deciding," but knew not what 
that decision, or its consequences to themselves, 
might be, — all the cares, the business, the, dissipa- 
tion of life were suspended ; and the throne of the 
monarch might be said to tremble beneath him af 
every repetition of sounds, scarcely more audible 
than the beating of the hearts of those who were 
listening to them. Let us seek the result in a few 
lines of the sequel. 

** Taking then a barge, which the servant of LisKi 
deus had provided for them, they made haste .to 
shoot the bridge, and left behind them that great fall 
of waters which hindered them from hearing what they 
desired: after which, having disengaged themselves 
from many vessels which rode at anchor in the 
Thames, and almost blocked up the passage to Green- 
wich, they ordered the watermen to let fall their 
oars more gently ; and then, every one favouring his 
own curiosity with a strict 8il«*nce, it was not longr 
ere they perceived the air breaking about them, like 
the noise of distant thunder, or of swallows in a chim.- 
ney, — those little undulations of sound, though almost 
vanishing before they reached them, yet still seenitAg 
to retain somewhat of their first horror, which they 
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had fietween the fleets. After they had listened tin 
sAchtime as the sound, by little and Uttle,#ent from 
them, Eugenius,liftiag up his head and taking notice 
of it, was the first who congratulated to the rest that 
happy omen of our nation's victory ; adding, we had 
but this to desire in confirmation of it, that we might 
hear no more of that noise which was now leaving 
the English coast.'* 

The power of painting here displayed has almost 
made sound itself picturesque ; and in poetical paint- 
ing it may be so ; it is so m those phrases,--*^* they 
left behind them that great fall of waters'' (under thie 
old London Bridge) " which hindered them from 
hearing what they desired ;" " they perceived the 
air breaking around them" in " little undulations of 
sound, almost vanishing before they reached them ;^ 
above all, that most magnificent and impressive close, 
concerning " that noise which was now leaving the 
English coast/' Who does not hear the diminishing 
-sounds 1 Who does not see the defeated enemy 
sheering off with his ships, and ** the meteor flag of 
England," which had •* braved the battle," now " fly- 
ing on the breeze," in full pursuit? Every word in 
the paragraph, like a gun-fire, tells; every touch of 
the pencil adds to the graphic representation of the 
scene, tM>th in and out of sight ; or rather, every new 
idea heightens the reality of it : the mysterious mur- 
murs, their gradual subsidence, and the happy omen, 
with true British spirit inferred by Eugenius, that 
the victory must have fallen to his countrymen, 
are all in the noblest style and the purest taste,-— 
are all poetry in substance, — ^maiden poetry,— sind 
only not 

** Married to Immortal vene. 
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The Poetical of Place and Circumstance. 

But we must descend from this elevation. Ima^ 
gine a small seaport town, rank with all the ordi- 
nary nuisances of such localities, — sights, smells, 
sounds ; mean buildings, narrow streets ; the uncouth 
dress, coarse manners, and squalid appearance of a 
poor, ill-favoured, hard-faring population, likely to 
be doubled in no long time by the mob of dirty, mis- 
chievous children, swarming from every corner, and 
frolicking in every kennel, when the dame's school 
breaks up at noon. The hills behind are low, unva- 
rying, and barren ; the few trees upon them stunted 
and straggling,--you may count them three miles 
off, so lonely do they look ; the harbour occupied by 
half a score brigs and sloops, one or two-masted ; on 
the dreary beach (a mile broad at low water) you 
may here and there descry a fishing-boat waiting 
for the tide, with weather-beaten, worn-out mariners, 
in tarry jackets, leaning on its flanks, or walking, 
singly or in pairs, along the edge of the spent waves, 
that seem scarcely to have strength to return to their 
flood-mark, or even to wash back into the deep the 
relics of putrid fish that are strown in their way, or 
the wreaths of dark sea-weed which they left behind 
when they last retired. 

But a ship appears, emerging from the ring of the 
utmost horizon. We must hasten to it and step on 
board. On its deck stand the collected crew, eagerly, 
anxiously looking out for land ; for he at the mast- 
head ^ has already hailed it, — that very line of san4 
and rock, so little esteemed by us, but the first faint 
streak of which distinguishable from sky and water 
makes their eyes twinkle, and their bosoms beat 
stronely, while for a moment they hold their breath ; 
but tnen, then the most joyous cry which has 
been uttered since that vessel left that port bursts 
spontaneously from every voice, and expresses the 
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no8t cordial emotion that has been experienced 
on board during the long intenral. **Thi8 is my 
dear, my native land !" — " Yonder's my home, my 
own sweet home !" Meanwhile, as the vessel nears 
the harbour, the coast itself almost seems to ad- 
' vance upon the waves to receive it — enlarging, bright- 
ening, swelling into loveliness and grandeur, while 
still in aerial perspective, with the hues of heaven 
and the sea upon it, and hardly appearing of the 
earth earthy. 

Now> in the middle distance between the first 
glimpse and the landing-place, that self-same scene, 
which we have shown to be so humble and unpre« 
tending in detail, shines out in fair proportions, without 
one flaw in colour, form, or grouping that could dis* 
please the most fastidious painter: without one mean, 
revolting, or even ordinaiy object to break the spell 
which holds the eye of the indifferent beholder himself 
in charmed gaze. What seems it, then, to the home- 
returning mariner 1 His mind dwells solely on what 
b most dear and precious to his sweetest affections. 
And these are awakened by every symbol ^that meets 
his view; every slight undulation of the outline on 
shore ; every scattered tree, familiar and endeared 
by old recollections, — the ruined castle on the low 
hill, the church-tower at its foot, the small light- 
house on the jutting pier; while among the red-tiled 
roofs and black chimneys, jammed into mass, each 
one on board strains to single out that for which all 
the rest are beloved— that which enshrines his soul's 
treasure, which holds his partner who is his crown, 
and the children who are their jewels. At this point, 
this middle distance, the poetry of the scene, both to 
the eye, the imagination, and the heart, is complete ; 
for but a little beyond it, a furlong or two nearer the 
spot, reality becomes too potent ; the unconcerned 
spectator finds himself there id the vicinity, here in 
the midst, of a miserable every-day town ; while the 
transported seaman, first on the shore, the moment 
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be leaps ftom the boat, and afterward at hia own 
fireside, in the embraces of his wife, and the caresses 
of his oflfspring'^the tears of the one, and the shoots 
of the other — forgets every thing but present, poaU 
tive, overwhelming bliss. 

In the foregoing sketch, the poetry of real life has 
been exemplified ; for, with all its sorrows, and pains, 
and sordid anxieties, there is much poetry in real 
life. AU is not ^ vanity and vexation of ^irit under 
the sun'* to him who can honestly and innocently 
enjoy the commonest blessings of Providence. Who 
can behold this beautiful world, and imagine for a 
moment tluit it was designed to be the abckle of mis- 
erable beings? The earth, arrayed in verdure, 
adorned with flowers, diversified with hill and dale, 
forest and glade, fountains and running streams, 
engirdled with the ocean, over-canopied with heaven; 
this earth, so smiling and fruitful, so commodious 
and magnificent, is altogether worthy of its Maker ; 
and not only a fit habitation for man, created in Um 
image of God, but a place which angels might do* 
light to visit on embassies of love. All nators, 
through all her forms of existence, calls on man to 
rejoice with her in the ^odness of the univeml 
Parent. The stars in their courses, the sun in his 
circuit, and the moon through her changes, by day 
and by night display his glory ; the seasons in sue* 
cession, the land and the waters, reciprocally distrib* 
ute his bounty. Every plant in its growth is pleas* 
ing to the eye, or wholesome for food ; every animal 
in health is happy in the exercise of its ordinary 
functions ; life itself is enjoyment. 

Yet in the heart of man there is something whidi 
disqualifies him from the full fruition of the blessings 
thus abundantly dealt around him ; something which 
has introducea disorder into his mind, and disease 
into his frame ; darkening and bewildering his Intel* 
lect; corrupting and inflaming his passions; and 
harrying Mm, by a Vitality of impulse, to that ezoasa 
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In every indolgeiice which turns aliment mto poison; 
and from the penrersion of the social feelinffs pro* 
duces strife, misery, and confusion to famuies, to 
nations, to the world. That enemy, that destroyer, 
what is iti — Sin! Yet so mysteriously and merci- 
fully does God, in his providence, out of evil educe 
good, that much of the felicity of life, as it is, arises 
out of the misery with which |t is beset on every 
hand. This I may have a future opportunity of 
showing ; but, to return to our immediate subject, it 
is sufficient to state the fact that poetry finds inex- 
haustible materials for its most gorgeous and beau- 
ful compositions in '* the ills that flesh is heir to.** 

The Poetical Aspect of Visible Nature, 

" Ye Stan, which are the poetry of hearen !" 

This is one of those rapturous apostrophes of the 
author of CMlde Harold which occasionally burst, in 
fine ^rensy, from the impassioned poet, like oracles 
from the lips of the Pythoness ; unconsciously ut- 
tered, and seeming, from their very boldness and 
obscurity, to convey more meaning than intellieible 
words could express. Had the noble bard been 
asked what he himself intended by this extraordinary 
phrase, — ^to make it clear might have cost him more 
labour in vain than he was wont to expend, who sel- 
dom did labour in vain (though he often did worse), 
for he generally achieved what he attempted, whether 
it were good or evil. Without inquiring what 
prompted the idea to that wayward mind, which, in 
the context, is alwut consulting them as the rulers 
of human destinies, — there is a sense in which, I 
think, ''the stars" may truly and intelligibly be 
styled "the poetry of heaven." Howl — Not, cer- 
tainly, on account of their visible splendour ; for the 
gas-lamps of a single street of this metropolis out- 
shine the whole hemisphere on the clearest winter- 
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efvmag : nor on account of their benntifiil oonfig- 
urations ; for the devices chalked on the floor of a 
fashionable ball-room, to the mere animal eye, would 
be more captivating. It is from causes having affin- 
ity to mind, not matter, — ^to truth, not semblance, — 
that the stars may indeed.be called the poetry of 
heaven. Among these may be mentioned the time 
of their appearance, in the solitude, silence, and 
darkness of night ; their motion, with one consent, 
from east to west, each kept in its place ; so slow as 
not to be perceptible, except by comparison, at inter- 
vals, yet accomplishing an annual revolution of the 
heavens, by points actually gained on their apparent 
nocturnal journeys : again, by our knowledge that 
they have had existence from the foundation of the 
world, when ** the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy ;" by their use 
in the firmament, — ^being placed there *' for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days, and for years*' to man. 
^ Knowest thou the ordinances of Heaven t" said the 
Lord, speaking out of the whirlwind to Job : " Canst 
thou bind the sweet influences of Pleiades, or looae 
the bands of Orion ? Canst thou bring forth Mai- 
zaroth in his season t Or canst thou guide Arctuius 
with his sons 1" — Here shines out, indeed, ** the po- 
etry of heaven f and here we may hearken to the 
true ^ music of the spheres :" 

" For thoagh no ireal voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found, 
In reason^s ear they all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious roice ; 
For ever singing, as they shme, 
' The hand that made us is divine.' " 

But in a peculiar and, to myself at least, an ia^ 
tensely interesting view, the stars are ** the poetry 
of heaven.** In common with the sun and moon, 
Ibejr are the only unchanging and actual objects 
which all eyes that were ever opened to the figbt, 
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wl'lifted to the sky* have seen precieely as w« see 
them, and precisely as they shall be seen by pos- 
terity to the end of time. Rivers stray from their 
channels ; mountains are shattered by earthquakes.; 
undermined )t>y waters, or worn by the stress of ele 
ments;- forests disappear, and cities rise upon their 
place ; cities, again, are tumbled into ruins ; all the 
works of man perish like their framer ; and on those 
of nature herself, throughout the habitable globe, is 
written Mutability, The entire aspect of the earth, 
whether waste or cultivated, peopled or solitary, is 
perpetually undergoing transformation. Shakspeare 
says, '^ No man ever bathed twice in the same river." 
It may as truly be said, though the process is 
slower, that no two generations dwelling success- 
ively on one spot, however marked its general fea- 
tures might be, ever beheld the same local objects, 
in the same colour, shape, and character. The 
heavenly bodies alone appear to us the identical lu- 
minaries, in size, lustre, movement, and relative posi- 
tion which they appeared to Adam and Eve in Par- 
aidise, when, 

" at their shady lodge aniyed, both stood. 
Both tam'd, and onder open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaTen. 
Which they beheld, the moon's respleodent^lobe, 
And otany pole." 

Paradiee Imi, book It. 

They appear to us the same as they did to Noah 
•andjiis family, when they descended from the adc 
into the silence of an unpeopled world ; and as they 
did to the builders of Babel, when the latter pro- 
jected a towf^r whose top should reach heaven. 
They appear to us in the same battle-array as. they 
were seen by Deborah and Barak, when " the stars 
ia their courses fought against Sisera;" iatl»e,MUE^e 
»jK»rkling constellations as they were seen ^ M© 
Psalmist, compelling him to exclaim, "When J 
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consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast ordained, Lord ! 
what is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that Thou visitest him ?'' Once more, 
—and, Oh ! how touching is the thought ! — the stars, 
the unchanging stars, appear to us with the same 
pla^cid magnificence as they were seen by the Re- 
deemer of the world, when, *- having sent the mul* 
titude away, he went up into a mountain apart to 
pray; and when evening was come he was there 
alone," and *' continued all night in prayer to God.** 
— Matt, xiv. 23. Lake vi. 12. 

'* Cold mountains and the midnight air 
Witness'd the fervour of his prayer ; 
The desert his temptations kne^, 
Ifis conflict and lus victory too.*' 

Watts. 

The stars, then, have been the points where all 
that ever lived have met ; the great, the small, the 
evil, and the good ; the prince, the warrior, states- 
man, sage ; the high, the low, the rich, the poor ; 
the bond and the free ; Jew, Greek, Sc3rthian, and 
Barbarian: every man that has looked up from 
the earth to the firmament has met every other man 
among the stars, for all have seen them alike, which 
can be said of no other images in the visible uni- 
verse ! Hence, by a sympathy neither affected nor 
overstrained, we can at pleasure bring our spirits 
into nearer contact with any being that has existed, 
illustrious or obscure, in any age or country, by 
fixing our eyes — to name no other — on the eveninj^ 
oi* the morning star, which that individual must have 
beheld a hundred and a hundred limes, 

" In that same place of heaven where now it shines," 

and with the very aspect which the beautiful planet 
wears to us, rj^d with which it will continue to smile 
over the couch of dying or the cradle of reviving day. 
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Dr. Johnson most eloqnentlv tnd patbeticany 
tOQches upon those feelings, which local associa* 
tions are calculated to awaken, in that well known 
passage from his ** Tour to the Western Islands,** 
on occasion of his arrival at Icolmkill, the ancient 
lona :-*-*^ We are now treading that illustrious islandi 
which was once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savace clans and roving barl^ana 
derived the benefits of knowledge, and the blessings 
of religion. To abstract the mind from aU local 
emotion would be impossible, if it were endeavoured i 
and would be foolish, if it were possible. What- 
ever withdraws us from the power of our senses,*-^ 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the pre8ent,«*advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings. Far from me, and from 
my friends, be such frigid philosophy, as may con* 
duct us, indifferent and unmoved, over any ground 
which has been dignified by wisdpm, bravery, or 
virtue ! That vnan is little to be envied whose pa- 
triotism would not gain force on the plain of Mara* 
thon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among 
tiie ruins of lona." 

True and beautiful', not less than sublime and ten^ 
der, as these sentiments will be acknowledged bv 
every one who has experienced the delight to whid 
they refer, — ^yet such are the devastations of time, 
war, and civil changes, that the saints of lona, were 
they to rise from their graves, would have to search 
for their churches and colleges among those ruins^ 
in which to us, by the force of imagination, they 
•till exist in their glory; and the sha&of Miltiades 
on the plain of Marathon would hardly recognis^lhe 
bttctle-neld, where he overthrew Persia, and de- 
livered Greece. But the stars, by which the fisher- 
men of the Hebrides, 

** Placed far upon the melancholy i 



wmn wont to steer their little barks in th^ days of. 
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lona's prosperity r-those stars hare nerer missed, 
in their appointed rounds, to rise and set with un* 
diminished splendour upon her desolations. And 
the very horoscope to which the sentinels of both 
armies looked up, in the night-watch, while they 
longed for the nioming, — ^that same horoscope, on 
the anniversary-eve of the cdnfiict, never fails to be 
figured in the firmament over "the plain of Ma- 
rathon." The traveller who then is belated there 
may well feel '* his patriotism gain force," not more 
from the influence of *' local emotion" beneath, thaii 
from celestial inspiration above. The ever-altering 
earth is the abode of generation after generation, 
each leaving it different from what they found it. 
In the perpetuity of heaven, successive generations 
are contemporary. The only objects which all ages 
have seen must bring together all ages and kindreds, 
in a manner which nothing else within the forms 
of matter or the range of mind can accomplish. No 
fact in history, no collocation of wdfds in any lan- 
guage, no form of thought that ever originated in 
the mind of man, no single spot on the face of con- 
tinent or ocean, has been, is, or can be, known to the 
whole progeny of Adam ; but all, without exception, 
where blindness and imbecility were not combined 
to cut off individuals from rational communication 
with their fellow- creatures,— all have either seen or 
heard of the host of heaven, and, by one bond at 
least, have been connected with progenitors, contem- 
poraries, and successors, from the creation to. thus 
day of judgment. 

But these stirring sympathies are not all ^'the 
poetry of heaven," composed 

" In hieroglyphics elder than the Nile." 

Barbauld. 

There is yet a higher strain. In the paragraph 
Just quoted from Dr. Johnson, we are taught, that 
''whatever withdraws us from the power of our 
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senses, and makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us in the 
dignity of thinking beings." Now this is the very 
essence, and to produce it is the end of poetry ; 
in illustration of which the stars are pre-eminent. 
For, by associations of '' the past, the distant, and 
the future,** they so withdraw us from the contem- 
plation of themselves as objects of sense, that they 
actually compel us, in the idea of a star, to think 
not so much of what is visible and present, as of 
what is remote and unapparent, but not less surely 
real in it. 

When, therefore, we behold the stars, we regard 
them nol only as the things which they seem, — mere 
glittering sparks; nor as marking the returns of 
seed-time and harvest, summer aiKl winter ; nor as 
contemporaries with the wliole human race, and 
binding with the only chain of visible connexion all 
that have been, are, or will be, inhabitants of this 
globe : but we think of them, either as sister- worlds 
of our own, peopled, probably with beings of like 
passions with ourselves, or as fixed luminaries, equal 
or superior to our sun in bulk and splendour, set in 
the midst of planetary systems, giving light, and 
life, and enjoyment to earths and their moons, which 
eye hath not seen, and of which ear hath not heard. 
If we think thus of them individually,^ what must 
we conceive of them collectively, but as the most 
extensive manifestation of the works of God, which • 
nature can afford to the unassisted eye t Nor rest 
we here ; for when optical science lends the means 
of drawing out of invisible depths a hundred, nay 
a thousand times their number more, imagination 
itself sinks under the effort to *' fkid out the Almighty 
to perfection;" and still the devout worshipper ex- 
. claims, — " Lo ! these are parts of his ways, but how 
little a portionis heard of them f for the thunder of 
his power, who can understand 1" Job xxvi. 14. In 
truth, after turning back, weary» yet exalted,^ from 
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the most excursive range of telescopic vision, he 
who sees farthest into the secrets of the universe 
must confess, " there was the hiding of his power;" 
the veil behind which He retires from mortal 8cni« 
tiny— 

" Whose throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A flood of glory, which ibii[Mds the sight ;" 

while yet it shines to the lowest soundings of the 
sea, throughout the infinite of space, and into the 
heart of man. Thus, not from what they appear, 
but from what we know that they are, or b«lieve 
them to be, we look upon these "lesser lights," 
which require darkness to reveal them, and in return 
render midnight more illustrious than noon-day,-^ 
we look upon these with a delight which purifies, 
and almost spiritualizes, the senses theniselves, aa 
the vehicles of such unearthly revelations. Then, 
with a meaning more emphatic tha'n the author of 
the apostrophe himself contemplated, we join our 
voices with his, in crying, — 

*< Ye stars, VFhich are the poetry of heacven !*' 

But in touching " the lyre of heaven" (to borrow 
the happy figure of a living poet, in reference to the 
discovery of the planet Herschet), there is yet an- 
other note — a key-note, which, with its chords, 
imbodies the harmonies of all created things, whe- 
ther visible or invisible, whether they belong to the 
material or the spiritual world. 

The sun j^hining in his strength, the moon walkiii|r 
in her brightness, the stars revolving in their ranks, 
may all be withdrawn from the scene, and leave 
heaven empty, — ^yet then will be presented to the 
eye and to the mind, the subliroest spectacle ea 
"Which the one can look or the other can meditate. 
There is a brief interval between the first pe^ of 
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dftwn and the flash of inoniiii||jr9 when it is no longer 
night, and yet not day, but akin to both. Who hath 
not seen (in boyhood at least), when the moon hat 
j;one down, the last star disappeared, and the son 
IS unhsen, — ^the deep blue firmament, without a shade 
of cloud, or a luminous speck to soil its inef^le 
purity t Who has not seen it swelling from the 
ring of the horizon into boundless amplitude abore, 
^-deepening in tone as it rises in eleration, tiU at 
the zenith its intensity of colour defies the search 
of human optics I The longer we faze, the less we 
discern ; space, infinite space, recedes, and recedes, 
and recedes, leaving perfect conviction that we might 
follow it for ever, yet never reach the roof of that 
vault, which, to a superficial glance, appears as solid 
as adamant, and as palpable as the surface of a molten 
mirror. Tlien, though no spectacle can be more 
august and magnificent, none can be more simple 
and unique. Form, colour, magnitude, all meet in 
the eye at once ; and the image is so entire that 
nothing could be added or subtracted without dis- 
solving the whole. 

Yet, all this while, we know that it is not what it 
first appears, — ^an arch of sapphire; nop what it 
afterward might seemr-unoccupied, unpeopled non« 
entity. The mind goes to work, and, in the ab« 
sence of every phenomenon that could aid imagi« 
nation-^from memory alone — ^it arrays that hyaline 
above in the beauty of mom, the glory of noon, the 
pomp of evening, and the diversified phases of night ; 
it darkens the vault with clouds, rends it with light- 
ning, shakes it with thunder, deforms it with tem- 
pests ; or brin^ forth, in season, rain, haU, and snow, 
vapour, and mist. But recollective imagination rests 
not here, in realizing things unseen. All ^ the p^^etry 
of heaven," of which the «tftrs are the symbols, is 
perused and enjoyed even to transport, in contem* 
pteting the clear, blank, beautiful expanse,— worlds, 
eons, and systems, numbers without number, poiur 
t 
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into being, as they came into it, at the word^ <' L^ 
there be Ught." We know that the whole material 
vniverse does verily exist within that seeming voidf 
which we are exploring, at the same instant, witiii 
the eye of the body and the eye of thought. 

Yet. more, much more than this is included (in« 
evitably included) in the association of ideas awa- 
kened by the silent, solitary firmament. We feel 
that all the invisible world of spirits, disembodied or 
pure, — I Say feel^ because, abstract them as we may, 
every idea we can frame of spiritual essences will 
be crudely material,-^we feel that all these must be 
somewhere within that impenetrable veil, which is 
itself the only perfect emblem of eternity, and tr 
eternity made visible. But I dare not pursue the 
flight further ! I mi>st not presume to spy out ** the- 
secrets of the desolate abyss,'' or, 

" with the deep-transported mind, to soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven's door 
Look in." 

It is enough to have pointed out the way^ which tho8» 
of my auditory who have nerve and power enough 
may trace to infinity. Such, I am persuaded, will be* 
more aikl more satisfied with this conclusion, which 
I wouM draw from the whole of the antecedent ex^ 
amples :-^It is the nature of poetry, and the office of 
the poet, from things that are seen to disclose thing9 
tiutt are not seen. And hence, to every subject that 
can be the theme oi true poetry, the language of 
Scripture (neither irreverently nor inappropriately) 
may be extended ; " the things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal." For those objects which, by near contact, 
stronglv affect the senses, are the realities of mortal 
life ; which^either perish in the using, or from which 
we ourselves must perish, and see, know, suffer, or 
enjoy them no more for ever. Yet the same objects, 
when removed to that due distance which clothe* 
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them with pietoreaqiie or poetical beanty, by Mag 
thus made ideal, are made imAortal, and of the 
nature of the thinkings principle itself, which 

*' secared of its existence, tmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defiee its point : 
The stars shall fsde away, the sun himself 
Grow dim vrith age. and nature sink in years ; 
But thtM shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amid the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter, and the erush of worlds." 

Apmsoh's CsHi 

The Poetieal in Childhood and Old Agt, 

To come home to our own bosoms and personal 
4Bxperience. I have said, that there is much, very 
much of what is poetical even in ordinary life. Of 
this, Hope and Memory constitute the principal ele- 
ments ; and these, for the most part, are exercised 
in reference to age before it arrives, and childhood 
when it is past,— 

*' Till youth*s delirious dream is o'er. 
Sanguine with hope, we look before. 
The future good to find ; 
In age, when error charms no more, 
For bliss we look behind." 

There is this difference between rational and brate 
beings/^that the latter live wholly to the present 
time and the present scene ; and it is only under 
pecidiar excitement, when separated from their 
young, hurried on by the impulse of appetite, or snd* 
denly removed to a strange place, that they seem 
conscious of any objects but those around them, uid 
which press immediately upon their senses. They 
do not spontaneously call up recollections ; the past, 
the absent, and the future are alike forgotten, un^ 
regaided, or unknown. But man, endowed with 
intelligence, lives in the present time, chiefly as a 
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point between that which is gone by and that which 
18 to come, and in the present scene, chiefly as the 
centre of what is around him. He looks behind and 
before, above and beneath, and on either hand : but 
at different stajjes of the journey of life, his attention 
is more especiaUy attracted in contrary directions. 

The infant, so soon as it begins to think and reason, 
looks wholly before it, in the pursuit of knowledge 
and power, while desire increases with what it feeds 
upon, and hope grows out of every indulgence. Im- 
patient of control, and eager to exercise over othertT 
that authority which it resents when exercised 
towards itself, though only for its protection,-*— it 
longs for the time when it shall be as old and. as 
strong as its brothers, and sisters, and companions, 
that it may enjoy the same liberties, and assume the 
same airs and rights which they do. 

When a little further grown, the boy,— looking up 
and pressing onward, as he rises in stature, and feels 
new capacities expanding within him, — rebels in 
secret against the yoke, the reins, and the scourge 
with which he finds himself ruled, however his ser- 
vitude may be disguised ; and he sighs for maturity, 
that he may go where he pleases, and do what he 
likes. 

It is not, then, the toys, the sweetmeats, the holy- 
days, the finery, and the caresses that are lavished 
upon him, — ^these are mere every-day matters of 
course,— it is something far more intellectual than 
any childish thing, that constitutes the charm of 
childish existence. ** When I am a man !'* is the 
poetry of childhood ; and. Oh! how much is compre- 
nended in that puerile phrase, so often employee! by 
little lips, unconscious of its bitter meaning ; and so 
unheeded by those who are men already, and have 
forgotten that they ever had a golden dream of that 
iron age,-^ dream to which all the fictions of lo 
mance are cold and unnatural ! ** When I am a man !' 
means, in the mind of a child, when he shall be no 
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more that which he is; when (as he is already by 
anticipation) he shall be that which he is fu>r,-Hthat 
which, alas ! he never will be, — ^lord of himself. If 
we would really know, by a test which will hardly 
deceive us, the highest happiness of what is (mis- 
takenly I am sure) deemed the happiest perioNi of 
human life,*— let us recollect what were our own 
emotions when we were cherishinff ideas of man- 
hood to come, — ^but which never did come to the 
heart as it had been promised to the hope. 

" When I was a child !" is the poetry of age. Man, 
advancing in years, enriched with the treasure of 
disappointed hopes, looks less eagerly before him« 
because he expects less good, and fears more evil, 
in this world, m proportion as he proves for himsdf 
what are the sad and sober realities of life. Eternity 
invites him to explore its m3rsterie8, in anticipation 
of his approaching end ; when aU his love, and all 
his hatred, and all his envy shall cease, and there 
remain no longer a portion to him in all that is done 
under the sun. [Ecclesiastes ix. 6.] ' 

Yet, while caution and prudence, the fruits of many 
a failure and muclr su£fennff, make him peep warily 
forward into his future trials in the present state, — 
the circumstances of spiritual existence are so utterly 
unseen and inconceivable by mortal faculties, that, 
when his mind puts forth its feelers beyond the grave, 
imperfectly to apprehend a little of the terrors or the 
glories of an hereafter, — soon coming in contact with 
thin^ with i^hich flesh and blood can hold no com- 
mumon, it draws them back with a sensitive collapse, 
like that which shrinks up a snail when its telescopic 
eyes suddenly touch a palpable substance. 

Yet not into itself alone, or even within the cir- 
cumscribed horizon of the present, does the mind 
retire from eternity ; it t^es refuge in past time, and 
recalls, with fondness and entrancement (unknown 
while they were in his power), the sports of infancy, 
Ibe raptures of boyhood, and the passionate pursoita 
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of. youth. But, in the dream of memory, he forgets 
that while he was passing successively through 
these, the poetry of Hope was, in each, alluring him 
forward to the stage be3rond ; and even through the 
matter-of-fact period of maturity continued to decoy 
him from the every-day business of life, till he ar- 
rived at that barrier where " desire faileth, because 
man soeth to his long home.'* It is from that bar- 
rier that he daily looks less and less onward, and 
more and more behind him, at the scenes which he 
is leaving for ever, and especially at the earliest, the 
most eiMeared, though the most familiar, of the 
whole series. 

Ah! then, how naturally will some bri^t day, 
amonff the many clouded ones, recur to him in all its 
splendour, and be spent, like youth' renewed, — spent 
over again in imagination, through all its hours, with 
an intensity of enjoyment which the reality never 
g^ye— never could give, subject, as all present felici- 
ties must be, to inconveniences and annoyances, for- 
gotten as soon as they are over; while the ethereal, 
or raUier the ideals of the scenes and the circum- 
stances alone survives in remembrance. 

** This lives within him ; this ahall be 
A pMUt of'hiBi eternity. 
Amid the cares, the toOs, the strife, 
The weariness and waste of life, 
That day shall memory oft restore, 
And, in a moment, live it o'er, 
When, with a lightning-flash of thought, 
Mom, noon, and eve at once are brought 
(As through the vision of a trance) 
All in the compass of a glance !" 

It is then, in the recollection of such a day, imio- 
ceatly spent with friends, of whom some have been 
long dead, others are far separated, and a few have 
grown old with luikiself,-^t is then that he can 
•»yi^ 
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V The harmooies of hesTOD •nd evtb. 
Through eye, ear, intellect, gave birth 
To joys too exquisite to last. 
Ana yet more exquisite when past ! 
When the soul summnns, by a apdl. 
The ghosts of pleasure round her cdl. 
In saintlier forms than once they woro^ 
And smiles benigner than before ; 
Each lored, lamented scene renews 
With wanner touches, tenderer hues ; 
Recalls kind words for ever flown, 
But echoing in a softened tone ; 
Wakes, with new pulses, in the breast, ' 

Feelings forn>tten, or repressed : 
—The thought how fugitive and feir, 
How dear and precious such things were ; 
That thought, with gladness more refiaed, 
Deep and transporting, fills the mind, 
Than all the follies of an hoOr, 
When m^<st the soul confessed their power. 

Bliss Ji possession will not last, 
Remember'djoys are never past : 
At once the fountain, stream, and sea, 
They were, they are, and yet shall be/' 

Now, all these are of the nature of poetry — poetry 
in its highest, purest, most intellectual, imaginative, 
and passionate form. And that verse is not poetry 
which does not, in some way or other, and in.no in- 
considerable degree, excite sentiments, imates, and 
associations kindred to those which would be awa> 
kened in the mind, presented to the eye, or inspired 
into the soul, — by the well-proportioned statue of 
Minerva on her temple at Athens, — ^by the low sounds 
of battle, bocHning from the seacoast, along the banks 
of the Thames, when the British and Dutch fleets 
were engaged within hearing, but out of sight, of the 
metropolis, — ^by the first view of his native land, and 
its nearer approach, till be beheld the smoke froni 
his own chimney, to the mariner returning from a 
long voyage, — ^by the contemplation of the stars and 
the heavens, under all the aspects in which we have 
considered thero,--4)y the ineflfable forecastings. of 
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Hope in the bosom of the lad, who thinks to himself, 
much oftener than he says it, " When I am a man !" 
•—and by the tender but sublime emotions of the 
man, looking back through the vista of years, and 
exclaiming, **When I was a child!" remembering 
only the delights of nutting, bird-nesting, fishing for 
minnows with a crooked pin, and going home at the 
holydays— but forgetting the tasks, the control, the 
self-denial, and the hard fare to which the schoolboy- 
was subjected. 

May I add, that ^* the Pleasures of Memory,** and 
'* the Pleasures of Hope," have had poets in our own 
language, whose strains, worthy of their themes, 
will not soon cease to animate the aspirations of 
youth, and hallow the recollection of age. 



LECTURE III. 

THE rORM or POITBT. 



I HAVB not pretended to define poetry ; but if I 
have, in any moderate degree, succeeded in showing 
what is poetical in the various instam^es adduced, I 
cannot entirely have failed in what I designed,— 
namely, to furnish a test whereby poetry itself may 
be detected wherever it exists in any species of 
literary composition. For it follows, that every sub- 
ject which is not purely didactic or 8eientific,--tfae 
mathematics, for example, and these only in their 
principles and proce88es,T*i8 capable of being treated 
poetically; or placed in such a light, and with such 
associations, natural or adventitious, as shall divest 
it of whatever is ordinary, gross, or mere detail, and 
elothe it with that ideal beauty which is not the less 
IMl beoause it is only discernible at the luee dia* 
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tanee, and in the pecidiar point of view, which, by 
bringing out some latent excellence, or some hai^y 
incidence, gives it a new and unexpected character. 
Hence, in conversation^ in eloquence, in history^^ 
indeed, in every kind of discourse, whether onu or 
written (at proper seasons), — the themes in hand 
may be poetically treated ; that is, they may be ex- 
hibited in all their poeticad relationships, and under 
those aspects may excite the corresponding emo- 
tions. But it is manifest, that such license, in the 
several species of composition alluded to, and in fact 
in all prose, ought to be rarely employed ; because 
poetical excitement is not required, and must be 
impertinent, when, instead of the passions being 
moved or the fancy delighted, the mind is to be 
instructed in abstract truths, informed of actual 
events, disciplined by close thinking, or entertained 
with moral, critical, or miscellaneous speculations. 
In novels and romances, poetic colouring, groupinff, 
and invention may be more frequentl;^ hazarded; 
but even in these the slightest excess is repulsive 
to good taste. 

Verse and Prose, 

In every language, barbarous or polished (I believe), 
there are two modes of utterances-speaking and 
singing ; and two kinds of cadence in the collocation 
of syllables, corresponding to speech and song-^ 
prose and verse. In the former, the rhj^thm or 
cadence is allowed to flow on, without interruption^ 
into lengths and subdivisions of period, according to 
the requirements of the subject-mattei ; whereas in 
▼erse, whatever be the ductility or refractoriness of 
the thoughts, the strain is limited to certain sue* 
cessions and recurrences of clauses, not only in 
melodious concatenation, but harmoniously caUing 
and responding to each other. As in every lan- 
guage there have been found traces of these tw9 
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distinct forms of articulate utterance : the one, from 
its freedom, plasticity, and plainness adapted to the 
general purposes of verbal or literary intercourse ; 
the other confined to the special treatment of sub- 
jects in their poetical view, and peculiarly adapted 
to this by the music of numbers, the march of syl- 
lables, and the exuberance of ornament which these 
admit, that the thoughts themselves may be exalted 
as much above commonplace notions as the Ca- 
dences in which they are conveyed are more impos- 
ing than the irregular movements of ordinary dis- 
course : prose and verse, from these circumstances, 
are si^cientiy distinct. When, therefore, prose 
occasionally (as in the example lately quoted from 
Dryden) presents poetical associations, and awakens 
poetical feeliirgs, it departs from its usual and poli- 
tic practice, — ^not improperly, for this is permissible 
end expedient on due occasions ; but no good writer 
will be found .frequently thus digressing. On the 
other hand, when verse employs the simplest mode 
of style to set forth objects that disdain embellish- 
ment, it departs in like manner from its usual and 
politic practice, — I will again say, not improperly, 
for this is permissible and expedient on due occa- 
sions : but no good writer will be found frequently 
thus digressing. In either case, the abuse of a 
legitimate privilege destroys the very character of 
the composition. Prose becomes poetical without 
the fire and spirit of poetry ; and verse becomes 
prosaic without the vigour and elasticity of prose. 
On either hand it is graceful, and even commend- 
able, for masters in each kind of composition— and 
ifdulyoualified, they are expressly licensed by the 
court of Apollo—to sally out in quest of game into 
the preserves of each other, expecting and allowing 
reprisals ; but such sportsmen, in the fields of lite- 
rature, must be content with a day's shooting now 
and then upon a strange manor, and not make a win- 
ter's campaign of a transient diversion; otherwiM, 
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«t the bar of criticism, the]r may be made igno* 
miniOusly amenable for their trespasses. 

Though I have not presumed to define poetry in 
the abstract, some conventional meaning, in which 
it will be expedient hereafter to employ the term, ie 
necessary here. Poetry, then, in the sense which I 

Sropose to have always in mind, is verse, in contra- 
istinction to prose ; and this is the sense (define and 
dispute as we may respecting the ethereal quality 
itself) in which everybody uses the word. Poetry* 
to be complete, must be verse ; and all the wit of 
man cannot supply a more convenient definition4 
Every thing else which may be insisted on as essen« 
tial to good poetry is not peculiar to it, but may, witii 
due discretion and happy effect, be incorporated in 
prose. Poetry cannot be separated from verse with« 
cot becoming prose ; nor can prose assume the form 
of verse without ceasing to be prose altogether. It 
is true that, according to common parlaocei poetry 
in this sense may be prosaic, that is, it may have 
the ordinary qualities of prose^ though it stiU retain 
its peculiar vehicle,-^metre : and prose may be po* 
etical, that is, it may be invested with aU the cus* 
tomary attributes of verse, except that same peculiar 
and incommunicable one— 'metre. The change, how<* 
ever, is rarely to the advantage of either. 

Yet when a writer of fine fancy and commanding 
powers of diction (like Dryden, in the instance lately 
quoted), from the nature and hisplration of hw 
subject almost unconsciously grow^ poetical— the 
poetry of his thoughts, images, or facts comes out as 
naturally as a blush or a smile over a beautiful coun- 
tenance ; his pathos, sublimity, or picturesque de* 
scriptiona are in /season and in place ; they produce 
their instant effect, and are gone, like the smile or 
the blush, while we are gazing upon them, leaving 
the general aspect unchanged. 

Prosaic verse, everybody knows, is what any- 
body may write, and nobody will endure j nor, in a 
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Solite nge, can it, under any circumstancas, be ren* 
ered attractive. But poetical' prose, thoug'h tbe 
dullest, heaviest, clumsiest kind of literature, has, 
in some notorious instances, found more favour. In 
¥Vench, indeed, from the absolute want of a genuine 
poetical diction, — ^neither the rhythm, the rhyme, 
nor the reason, it may be said of the language, allow- 
ing '^thoughts that breathe" to vent themselves in 
*^ words that burn," — a florid prose style has been 
adopted with signal eflfect in the TUSmaque of Fene. 
Ion, which no mastery of his native tongue could 
have made tolerable in French verse, any more than 
the most consummate mastery of' our own could 
make tolerable to a good ear i^ EnglUh prose. I 
cannot stay to justify this remark, but I am sure that 
it is correct. 

Some works of this description, however, have 
been extensively read in our refractory language ; 
but their day is gone by. The pious sentiments of 
♦* Hervejr's Meditations," recommended the fantas- 
tic style in which they were disguised to multitudes, 
who persuaded themselves that they were pleased, 
because they supposed that, in such a case, they 
Oug^t to be, with fine words, and so many of them. 
The interesting scenes, circumstances, and actors in 
** The Death of Abel," translated from the Crermaii 
of Gesner, in like manner, made that farrago of bad 
taste a favourite book for nearly half a century. 
The language of the original, indeed, has such com- 
pass and capabilities for every kind of composition, 
that poetical prose, and even prosaic verse, may be 
made agreeable m it ; but no versions of either, into 
our severe and uncompromising tongue, can rise 
above the dead level of mediocrity. Ossian*s Poems, 
as Macpherson's rhapsodies were called, obtained, 
in their turn, a sudden, factitious, and deservedly 
transient reputation. From whatever relics of an* 
ci^it song these may have been borrowed,— >a ques- 
tion with which we have nothing to do at present,-— 
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iiiey are composed in such ** a Babyknueh dialect,'' 
Ihat it might be preeamed no ear, accustomed to 
lifae melody of pure Terse or ike freedom of eloquent 
proM, could endure the incongruities of a style m 
which broken verse of rarious measures is blended 
with halting prose of unmanageable cadences and 
oompoond sentences, as difficult to read and as dis- 
sonant to hear as a strain of music would be in 
execution and effect, if every bar were set to a dif- 
ferent time and in a different key. Horace's descrip- 
tion of a heterogeneous body, compiled of flesh, fish, 
and fowl, to msuce-^ertainly no 

<* Some faukfem montiar which the worid ne'er mw^— 

might aptly enough be applied to charaeteriase the 
cacophonous rhythm, ill-jointed clauses, and didko* 
cated feeti in all kinds of metre, of this prodigioue 
birth of a distempered brain; in which iambics, 
trochees, anapaests, dactyls, spondees, and every 
form of syllable, word, accent, or quantity, that can 
enter into English sentences, are jumbled iii juxta- 
position, like disrupted strata, where convulsions of 
nature have throvm down mountains and heaved up 
valleys. 

Characterisiia of Prose and Verse* 

There is reason as well as custom in that conven- 
tional simplicity which best becomes prose, and that 
conventional ornament which is allowed to verse ; 
but splendid omaipent is no more essential to verse 
than naked simplicity is to prose. The gravest 
cirtics place tragedy in the highest rank of ]^iel|ical 
achievements,-— 

** SonM^tuoea let gorgeoas 

• wilhiceptrad pall, come 9Wfi^ 

f iie en tttyTh»be8, at Peiope'l- 

Of the tale of Tn?y dWBi:*M»^^ 
O 
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-: Yet the noblest, most impassioned scenes are fre-. 
quently distinguished from prose only by the cadence 
of the verse : which, in this species of composition^ 
is permitted to be so loose, that wh^re the diction 
is the most exquisUe the melody of the rhythm can 
scarcely be perceived except by the nicest ear. 
King Lear, driven to madness by the ingratitude and 
cruelty of his two elder daughters, is found by the 
youngest, Cordeliat asleep upon a bed, in a tent in 
the French camp, adfter having passed the night in the 
open air, exposed to the fury of the elements faring 
a tremendous thunder-storm. A physician and at- 
tendants are watching over the sufferer. While the 
dutiful daughter is pouring out her heart in tender- 
ness over Mm, recounting his wrongs, his afflictions, 
and the horrors of the storm, the king awakes ;-— bat 
we will take the scene itself. After some inquiries, 
concerning his royal patient, the physician asks .-*- 

** So please your maicsty,^ 
That we may wake the king ? ne hatk slept long* 

COSDBLIA. 

Be governed by your knowledge, and proceed 
r th* sway of your own will Is he arrayed? 

OKNTLBMAH. 

At, madam: in the heaviness of his sleep, 
We put fraehgannentaonhim. 

PRTSICUX. 

Be by, good madioD, when we do awake him; 
1 doubt not of hieteiBperance. 

COBDBLU. 

Very welt 

PRTSIOIAK. 

• RMaeyoqidnwnaar. Loader the muaie there ? 

OOSV^LU. 

iflQiydearfiliier! Reetomtion] 

^)edieine on my lipe; and let thisL.^. 
. ,rtboMvioleDth«!D)t,tbatmytwoiial)8i9 
llm in thy NwtMMeiaA ! 
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Kind and dear princa«l 



Had yon not been their father, theae wbite flakea 

Had challenged pity of them. Waa this a face 

To be exposed against the warring winds T 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder f 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick, cross lightning? ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

***** Mine enemy's dog, 

Thoagh he had bit me, should have stood that Bi|^ 

Against my ire.— And wast thou fiiin, poor &llier, 

To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn, 

fai short and musty straw ? Alack! alack! 

Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 

Had not concluded all.— He wakes ; speak to him. 

PHTSICIAK. 

Kadam, do you; 'tis fittest . . 

COBDILIA. 

How does-my royal lord ? Ho^ fares your majetty t 

LBA.R. 

You do me wrong to take me out o* the grave:— 
Thou art a soul in bliss, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. 

OOBDBLZA. 

Sir, do you know oae f 

I.BAB. 

Yon are a spirit, I know ; wheadid yeadief 

GOBDBLU. 

Still, stOlfiir wide. 

PHTSICUN. 

He's scarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 

LBAB. 

Wherehavelbeen? Where am IT Fair daylight T— 

I am mightily abused.— I should even die with pity, 
. To see another thus.— I know not what to say. 
' I wiU not swear these are my hands :— let's see. 

I feel this pin prick.— Would I were assured 

Of my coEmtioa! 
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COXDILIA. 

O lojpk upon me, sir ! 
And hold your hands in benediction o^er me :— 
Najf sir, you must not kneel 

L1AB« 

Prsyt do Doi moek m^ p 
I am aviry ibolish, fond old man, 
Fonracoie and upwaid ; and, to deal plainly, 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 
Methinks I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful ; for I am mainly isnorant 
What place thia is; and all the skill I hate 
Remembers not these gannents; norlknowiioft 
Where I did lodge last nigfat.-»Do not laugh at ma, 
For. as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia ! 

COBOCLIA. 

And so I am; lam." 

It oaanot be doubted that the whole of thie i 
is poetry of the highest proof; and yet, except in the 
passage referring to the storm (in which those won- 
derful lines descriptive of th^ lightning might hare 
been struck out by the flash itself), there is scarcely 
a phrase which could not have been employed in the 
humblest prose record of this conversation. Try 
the experiment : break up the rhythm, the only thing 
that constitutes the lines verse, and mark the issue : 
the same sentiments will remain, in nearly the same 
words ; }ret the latter being differently collocated, 
and wanting, the inimitable cadence of sgch verse as 
none but Shakspeare has been able to construct, the 
charm will be broken, and the pathos subdued, though 
DO mutilation could destroy it» How much the 
power of poetry depends upon the nice inflections 
of rhythm alone may be proved, by taking the flnest 
passages of Milton or Shakspeare, and merely piittinff 
them mto prose, with the least possible venation of 
the words themselves. The attempt would be like 
gathering op dewdrops, which appear jewels and 
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peairls on the grass, Imt run into water in the hand; 
the essence and the elements remain, but the grace, 
the sparkle, and the form are ^one. 

But, independent of the metrical arran^ment of 
syllables, there is an indescribable mannensm which 
distinguishes poetry from prose. This may be best 
apprehended irom an example, — ^it shall be an illus- 
trious one,— of the same subject, treated with con- 
summate ability by the same hand, in story and in 
song. The latter, however, though the poetry is 
manifest in every clause, is not metrically rendered 
in the only language through which it can be pre- 
sented here. I aUude to the escape of the chilaren 
of Israel out of Egypt, and their passage through 
the Red Sea. The history of this event is given 
in the fourteenth chapter of the book of Exodus, and 
the choral celebration of it follows in the fifteenth. 
It must be confessed, in this instance, that there is 
such dignity in the strict narrative, that the song, 
which goes over the same ^ound step by step, 
scarcely produces an equal impression upon the 
mind of the reader. Two brief extracts may be 
contrasted, in which the mannerism, — ^it is a mean 
word, but I cannot find one nearer to the peculiar 
sense at which I aim, — ^the mannerism of the two 
distinct modes of human language, prose and verse, 
will be easily recognised. 

'* And the children of Israel went into the midst 
of the sea, upon the dry ground, and the waters were 
a wall unto them, on the right-hand and on the left. 

'^And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after 
them to the midst of the sea ; even all Pharaoh's 
horses, his chariots, and his horsemen. 

" And it came to pass, that in the morning-watch, 
the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and 
troubled the host of the Egyptians. 

" And took off their chariot- wheels, that they drave 
heavily ; so that the Egyptians said, ' Let us flee from 
G8 , , 
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the £ie« of Israel, for the Lord ISghMh Imt Ukwi 

against the E^ptians.* 

*^And the Lord said unto Moses, 'Stretch o«l 
thine hand over the sea, that the waters mny oome 
figain upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots tad 
upon their horsemen.* 

'"And Moses stretched forth his hand over thd 
sea, and the sea returned to his strength when the 
morning appeared, and (he Egyptians fled against it i 
and the L(Mrd overthrew the Egyptians in the mids4 
of the sea. 

''And the waters returned, and covered the char 
iots, and the horsemen, and all the host of Pharaoli 
that came into the sea after them ; there remained 

not so much as one of them. 

• #•••• 

" Thus the Lord saved Israel that day out of th0 
hand of the Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Egyptiam 
dead upon the ^BaYiore.^'-^Exodus xv. 3d-30. 

I know nothing in human composition, nor evea 
in the inspired volume itself, in mi^esty of fact equal 
to this ; where the statement is so perfectly sini{!^ 
and yet so strong, event after event in the series 
being developed without effort or exagveratioQ^ 
while every sentence is a step onward to the awful 
unescapable catastrophe, which is neither hurried 
by an elision, nor retarded by a pleonasm. I cannot 
proceed without reverting for a moment to the 
wonderful apparition in the third clause, on which 
the entire issue depends. No real or figurative 
manifestation of Dei^ in the Old or New Testaoient 
aipproaches this in circumstantial clearness of «o- 
companiments. 

" And it came to pass, that in the moming-wi^keh, 
the Lord looked unto the host of the EgypHaai 
through the pillar of fire and of the dond, and 
troubted the host of the Egyptians." 

Here, indeed, as in the holy mount, there is ^o 
ijjiulitude of the Divine presence; yet the tiM^. 
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^iStk% moninf-wtteV^-the stetton, **tb« pillar of 
fire and of the cloud,"— the act, *'the Lord todwd 
init,*^<-^>-are all so gnq[>hically given, that it may 
almoit be aaid^- 

*' Invinble appeus in light 
And God M seen by mortal eye.** 

C. Wtauer. i 

In the next chapter, the same evvnta are celebrated 
in stMns of the highest poetry ; and mark the dif^ 
ference of manner. In the history, it is recorded 
for information, that m it came to fMus; in the aongt 
the particula]^ aire referred to as ^eddf known : what 
in jHToee is circumstantially narrated, in verse is 
nrareiy touched on by fdhinon, or splendidly ampli^ 
fied for ideal effect. Thus in the one,-'" The watcf* 
were a wall unto them on their right-hand and Uieit 
left.*' This is plain fact, supported by an ordinary 
metaphor. But hear the poet :-«- 

*' With the blast of thy nostrils, the waters were 
gathered together; the floods stood upright in a 
Kei^ ; and the depths were congealed in the heart of 
the «ea.*'^The Uast, the gatiieting together of the 
waters., the floods standing upright ana the congela* 
- tion of the depths " in the heart of the sea," are att 
acts, images, or consequences, in the boldest style of 
poetic conception. This siiuile instance will ax*- 
empiify the' difference of handling in the two coi>- 
trasted forms of prose and rerse. The historian 
confines hims^ ^olly to what happened at the 
tkne and upon the spot. The poet, after haring 
eiqpatiated om these, becomes a prophet, looks to the 
issues, and foretels them. The enemies of Israel 
shall be smitten with terror when they hear these 
tidings; while to the ransomed tribes, their recent 
deltTerance through the Red Sea is a pledge ^at the 
Lord will accomplish the whole of tne oath which 
he aware unto Atnraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, to 
give to their posterity the land of Canaan te a 
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pMsession. I quote the paragrajto without farther 
comnient : — 

"The nations shall hear and be afraid; sorrow 
shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 

'*The dukes of Edpm shall be amazed; the 
mighty men of Moab, trembling, shall take hold of 
them; all the inhabitants of. Canaan shall melt 
away. 

" Fear and dread shall fall upon them ; by the 
greatness of thine arm they shall be as still as a 
•Ume, till thy people pass over. Lord ! tiU the 
people pass over which Thou hast purchased. 

" Thou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the 
mountain of thine i&eritance ; in the place, O Lord ! 
which thou hast made for thee to dwell in ; in the 
sanctuary, O Lord! which thy hands have estab- 
lished."— JBdNM/ti^ XV. 14-17. 

Jeremy Taylor, 

While •> we are considering poetry and prose as 
mighty, yea, and worthy competitors in tne same 
field of action, equally employing weapons of finest 
temper, keenest edge, and brightest polish, we may 
state that those of our countrymen who have most 
excelled in that style of prose which nearest resem> 
bles poetry are Jeremy Taylor, John Howe, and 
Richard Baxter, divines of the seventeenth century ; 
and Gibbon, Burke, Johnson, and the author of tne^ 
Letters of Junius, in the century following. A few 
remarks on the prince of this class of writers, Jeremy 
Taylor, sometime Bishop of Down and Connor, may 
not be out of place here. A paragraph from the first 
section of his " Holy Dying" will properly introduce 
these : — 

'* Every dav's necessity calls for reparation of that 
portion which Death fed on all night, when we lay 
m his lap, and.slept in his outer chambers. The very 
spirits of a man prey upon the daily portion of breaid 
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nd ileilh, tnd every meal ie a teecue fitmi one dattliv 
wd krf 8 up for another; and vrhile we think a thooglit 
we die ; and the eloek alrOces, and leckoiia on our 
portion of eternity. We form onr words with the 
breath of onr nostrils ; we have the less to lire upon 
Imp every word we speak. • • ♦ • 

** Nature hkth given ns one harvest every year, 
bat Death hath two ; and the spring and the autnmn 
send throngs of men and women to cbamel^honses ; 
and all the summer long men are recovering frotn the 
evils of the spring, till the dog-days eome, and then 
the Syrian star makes the summer deadly. And the 
fruits of autumn are laid up for all the year's pro- 
vision; and the man that gathers them eats, and 
surfeits, and dies, and needs them not, and himself is 
laid up for eternity ; and he that escapes till wintev 
(mly stays for another opfiortunity, which the dis« 
tempers of that quarter minister to him with great 
tratiety. Thus Death reigns in aU the portions of our 
time. The autumn with its fruits provides disorders 
ifor us, and winter's cold turns them into sharp dis- 
eases ; and the spring brings flowers to strew our 
hearse, and the summer gives green turf and bram* 
Mes to bind upon our graves. Calentures add sur* 
feits, colds and a|[ues, are the four quarters of the 
year, and all minister to death; add vou can go no 
whither but you tread on dead men*s bones.'* 

Amid all this accumulation of thoughts, power of 
diction, opulence of imagery, ^shifting oi scenes, 
alternate darkness and light, splendour, beauty, and 
horrorj life, death, time, and etemity-^the mind of 
the reader is bewildered, delighted, astonished, over* 
whelmed ; and at length retires into itself exhausted, 
with very little recollection of the strange process 
which it has undergone, while submitted to the spell 
of the orator. I say the orator, because, rich as the 
passage is in poetical materials, there can hardly be 
point^out more than two strokes of pure poetry in 
the whole :-<-** When we lay in Detah's lap, and slept 
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in his outer chambers;^ and the offiices of the sea- 
Bons ^* Autumn with its fruits ftrovides disorders 
for us ; winter's cold turns them into sharp diseases ; 
spring brings flowers to strew our hearse ; summer 
gives green turf and brambles to hind upon our 
graves." All the rest is rhetorical, the result of 
hard thinkingand strong memory, with little of quick 
fancy or deep feeling. There are seven pages of 
the same kind in the context, which rather resemble 
an inventory of ideas and metaphors, than a select 
and weU-harmonized array of such as would best 
impress the mind and affect the heart, on the most 
solemn of«all subjects — man^s mortality. And such 
is the general character of composition in the multi- 
tudinous works of this "old man eloquent." He is 
never carried away by the fervency of passion ; he 
always preserves presence of mind and self-posses- 
sion ; he can draw upon the treasures of his imagina- 
tion to any amount, and can multiply examples and 
ilustrations at leisure, to enforce his arguments with 
what may be called ''cumulative evidence." His 
crowded sentences are like piles of magnificent fur- 
niture in the upholsterer's show-rooms— not taste- 
fully displayed in the halls and saloons of a royal 
palace. They resemble instruments of war curiously 
displayed in a national armory—- not glittering from 
afar, like those of well-appointed legions marching 
to battle. The sight of a single weapon, worn by a 
known hero, would impress the imagination more 
than the holyday spectacle of all the artillery in the 
Tower,especiaUy if the possessor had achieved some 
l^eat feat with it. The sword of Goliath was glo- 
nous and terrible in the giant's own grasp ; but was 
it not a thousand times more awful to look upon in 
the hand of David, the stripling, when he had cut 
off with it the head of him who alone seemed strong 
enough to wield it ? It is not things themselves, but 
the associations which they awaken, that constitute 
the' spirit and essence of poetry. 
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Hence, with all his genius, learning, and indus- 
try, Jeremy Taylor never could be spoet^ because 
he never went beyond hini8elf-^)esiae himself, if 
you will. He has put the question beyond doubt * 
he tried verse ; but his lines are like petrifactions, 
flittering, and hard, and cold ; formed ny a slow but 
certain process in the laboratory of abstract thought ; 
not like flowers, springing spontaneously from a 
kindly soil, fresh, and fragrant, and blooming in 
open day. The erudite divine is always in his study. 
He never goes out to meditate in the field at even- 
tide, as Isaac did; of whom it is recorded, that 
** when he lifted up his eyes, behold, the camels were 
coming. And Rebekah, when she saw Isaac, lighted 
off her camel, and took a veil and covered herself.** 
Thus Beauty comes to meet the poet in his solitary 
walk ; reveals herself for a moment, then hides h«[ 
countenance, conscious of worth ' 

<* That would be woo'd, and not unaooght be won.** 

I have not disparaged this great man ; I have only 
contended, that, full of poetic materials as his prose 
is, those materials are seldom poetically disposed. 
His productions, however, show, that even without 
metrical arrangement, the English language can sus- 
tain its dignity mider the most gorgeous array of 
diction, prodig^ty of thought, and heraldic blazonry 
of illustration. Our writers, therefore, who love a 
florid style, have no pretext for betaking themselves 
to '* prose run mad," and dressing out their thoughts 
as fantastically as Lear in his phrensy. If they could 
make them rave as sublimely as the poor crazed 
king— why, then they might be forgiven. 



Hebrew Poetry. 
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toihe Ittagqage, tbe taste, and de;pree of civffiMtiotr 
wokimg tbe people wlio employ it The most aft> 
deftt and simple (apparently) is tbe Hebrew ; pm- 
tnimtng, as we must, chait the PsaUns, Prophecies^ 
jand certain other portions of the Sacred Scrtptures 
are not poetical in substance oidy, b«t that they 
are metrical in the original. The secret, however, 
wherein their rhythm consisted, is ifrecoverably 
lost ; the language itself being only preserved in the 
skeleton form of consonants, with a very inadequate 
supply of vowels ; and the words ^independent of 
.the masoretic points) resembling, if the figure may be 
allowed, those decayed leaves which we find in the 
forest in winter, of which nothing but fibres remain, 
like curious and dedicate net- work. But in tiie artf^il 
structure of the sentences, in their melodious move- 
ment at times, and more especially in their corree- 
ponding members (as though everjr clause had its 
tally, every sound its echo, every image its reflec- 
tion, and every thought its double), we may discover 
that the poetical portions of the Old Testament are 
iif verse, of which the precise laws are no longer 
remembered. 
Bishop Lowth, the greatest authority on this sub* 

iect, says, — **The harmony and true modulation 
epend upon a perfect pronunciation of the language, 
and a knowledge of the principles and mles of versi- 
fication; and metre supposes an exact knowledge 
of the wimher and quantity of syllables, and, in some 
languages, of accent, lint. the true pronunciation 
of Hebrew is lost — lost to a degree fai; beyond what 
can be the case of any European langoage presewei 
only in writing; for the Hebrew, like most oriental 
languages, expressing only the consonants, and beiiif 
destitute of the vowels, has lain now for two thou- 
sand years mute and incapabU nf utterance. The 
number of syllables in a great many words is uncer- 
tsun V the guaUitp and aocmt ure wholly unknown." 
^TbennsQieticalpanetuatioii,'' which' profeaMtlv 
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supply the vowels, was formed a thomBand year* 
after the language had ceased to be spoken ; and 
ia '* discordant in many instances, from the imper- 
fect remains of a pronunciation of mjich earlier date, 
and better authority,— that of the Seventy, of Origen, 
and other writers ;" '• and it must be allowed that 
no one, according to this, has been able to reduce 
the Hebrew poems to any kind of harmony." 

It is certain that Hebrew verse did not include 
rhyme ; the terminations of the lines, when they are 
hiost distinct, never manifesting any thing of the 
kind. Acrostic or alphabetical anrangement, as in 
the n9th Psalm, is found in several instances ; and 
Was adopted, no doubt, for the purpose of aiding the 
memory of the learner, or the reciter. 

Parallelism is a principal feature in Hebrew 
verse : 

'* He spake, and it was done ; He commanded, and 
it stood fast." — Psalm xxxiii. 9. 

"Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: knd let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy upon him ; 
and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon."--- 
Isa. Iv. 7. 

Every fjhrase, indeed almost every word, has its 
Response in these qpotattons. I have chosen the 
common version, in preference to that of the learned 
prelate, because it is more simple (in the foregoing 
ted following cases), and, from being familiar, is 
more easily intelligible when addressed to the ear. 

S'hat organ, though marvellously quick in appro- 
ending sounds and their collocation, to which it 
has been accustomed, finds it exceedingly difficult to 
follow (In verse especially) new phrases and strange 
thoughts. On the other band, in reading, the eye caii 
dweU more intensely on the distinct verbiage ; hav- 
ing, in this respect, the advantage of the ear, because 
ift moving along the little horizon of the page, il 
catehes gUmpses of words to come, vrhiie il te^titik 
H 
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the receding tracer of those that are passed ; and 
thus is enabled to gather up the meaning, as it 
unfolds, from the scope both of the text and the 
context : for siffht, like 

'* The spider's touch, so exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the h'nQ ;" 

Essay on Man, 

whereas the ear can only connect the successive 
sounds as they are pronounced, with those that are 
gone by, which are often imperfectly caught, and 
more faintly remembered, as the discourse proceeds. 
I make the remark here, but apply it generally to the 

Eassages of verse which I may quote in these papers: 
aving (for the most part) deliberately chosen those 
which may be deetned commonplace, because such 
will be best understood by the hearers, from my 
ineffective recitation. . 

Bishop Lowth exhibits various forms of Hebrew 
stanzas (manifestly such to the eye, and not alto- 
gether imperceptible by the ear), consisting of two, 
three, four, and even five lines, admirably impli> 
cated and symmetrical, from the disposition of the 
parallelisms, and other poetic symbols. 

Antithesis is the second characteristic of Hebrew 
verse. The Book of Proverbs aboi^nds with tliis 
figure. 

''Hope deferred maketh the heart sick: but 
when the desire cometh, it is a tree of life.'* — Prov. 
xiii. 13. 

. *' The mountains shall depart, and the hills shall 
be removed ; but my kindness shall not depart from 
thee, neither shall the covenant of mv p^ace be 
removed/* — /*a. liv. 10. 

An^fication is the third prevailing feature. 

'* As the ciond is consumed, and vanisheth away ; 
80 he that goeth down to the grave shall come up 
ao more. He shall return no more to his house ; 
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neitber shall his pbce know him any more.**— 
Job vii. 9, 10. 

** How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob ! and thy 
tabernacles, 6 Israel! As the yalle^ are they 
spread forth ; as gardens by the river-side ; as the 
trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted, 
and as cedar-trees beside the waters.'' — Numbers 
zxiy. 56. 

Compare the harmonious cadences of this fine 
prose in our own old version of Holy Writ, with the 
halting, dancing, iombering, grating, nondescrii^ 
paragraphs in Macpherson's Ossian. 

Crreek and Latin Prosody. 

The metres of Greek and Roman Terse are the 
glories of those two languages: the one, the most 
copious, opulent, and flexible ; the other, the most 
condensed and energetic of any that are well known. 
These two tongues contain treasures of literature, 
esteemed by the learned above all that time has 
spared of the works of past generations ; principally, 
no doubt, for their intrinsic value, but partly, also, 
on account of their rarity and antiquity ; and yet 
more so from the impulse of our own early preju- 
dices in their favour, and those noble, venerable, 
and beautiful affinities which they hold with all that 

** Seems wisest, yirtaoasest, discreetest, best** 

MU.TOH. 

among the mpst extraordinary people of the old 
world ; living, as they did, in the light of nature, but 
under circumstances peculiarly favourable to the 
development of every kind of talent ; who cultivated 
all the fine arts, and carried, as we have ocular dem- 
onstration, history, eloquence, poetry, architecture, 
and sculpture, even to the vanishing point of perfec- 
tion. Nor, in the abstroso sciences, were their 
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attainneiits less admirable ; while, in music and 
painting — from contemporaneous testimony and 
analogy with their other accomplishments — we may 
]Nresume that they had reached an exquisite pro- 
ficiency ; yet, from their ignorance of thorough bass 
in the one, and the perfect management of lights 
and shadows in the other, it is difficult to imagine 
that in these they could compete with the greatest 
masters and practitioners of modem times. 

The construction of Greek and Latin Terse is 
pretty well understood ; indeed, the theory may be 
considered as quite made out b>[ rule and precedent ; 
but, after all, the true pronunciation of both languages 
liayin|[ been in a great degree forgotten, our mode 
of giving utterance to their metres must be exceed- 
ingly imperfect; although we can ascertain the 
number of syllables in every word, and designate the 
quantity of each syllable ; and notwithstanding the 
wonderful precision with which the most doubtful 
and difficult passages can be analyzed ; the most 
corrupt amended, if not restored ; and the authen- 
ticitv even of accredited readings tried by tests as 
subtle, and ahnost as infallible, as those employed in 
modem chymistry. Nothing, indeed, in humaA 
learning, human sagacity, or human taste, is more 
remarkable than the skill manifested by the Bent- 
leys and Porsons of our days, in detecting all the 
niceties of a dead language ; yet, from the very cir- 
cumstances of the language being dead, — thouffh the 
anatomy of every nerve and sinew be correctly de- 
monstrated, — the life itself being gone, something 
must be wanting which cannot be seen, and Uie ab« 
oence of which must be felt. Hence our pereeptioa 
of classical rhythm must be rendered so defective, 
that the most perfect tact of verbal criticism is but 
like the fine touch of the blind man, whereby he 
ascertains the forms of substances submitted to it, 
while there is, in his apprehension, an undefinable 
aooessioa of knowledge possessed by others, wbicl) 
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could only be commiiiiicafted to him by the openhif 
of his eyes, — ^thoufrh what that phrase means, in 
reference to a fifik sense which he has nof, he can 
no more conceive than we can of a mtA which does 
not exist. 

The difference between the common readinff and 
the scanning, according to the laws of prosody, of a 
Greek or Latin hexameter line (for example) is so 
great with modem scholars, that it is almost as dif- 
ficult to imagine how these could have been ren- 
dered correspondent, so as to make the ancient pro- 
nunciation the same in prose and in verse (as it 
must have been, and as it is in every living tongue), 
it is almost as difficult to imagine how this could 
have been, as how such light might be let in to the 
mind's eye of a man born blind, as would supply the 
lack of sight to his bodily eye, and enable him, with- 
out the latter, to distinguish colours, or even to con- 
ceive the idea of colour. 

The different methods of pronouncing the learned 
languages, which obtain among scholars of different 
nations^ according to the alphabetical sounds of their 
own, make them barbarians to one another when 
they would converse in Greek or Latin. Our coun- 
trymen, especially, must be nearly unintellidble to 
continentals, in much of their utterance <A those 
yery words, on the collocation of which all (in their 
peculiar way) dwell with rapture, and expatiate with 
eloquence. I speak of the general extravagant style 
> of classical critics, — ^with which no other theme can 
-inspire them. Hence, however perfect in theory 
modern prosody may be, in practice it stumbles on 
the threshold ; and it is perhaps a thousand years or 
more since a line of Homer or Virgil has been re- 
peated in the same manner as Virgil or Homer would 
nave spoken it, — ^that is, with the sound which the 
one or the other had in his ear when he composed 
it. It is even a question, whether the most sono- 
rous and magnificent period of Cicero could now be 
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Mad to as the orator himself would have easily un- 
derstood it. 

This is an exceedingly curious and complex sub- 
ject, and quite unfit to be discussed in a popular 
essay, were the writer himself confidently master 
of it, which he pretends not to be. It is, however, 
necessary to state, thkt notwithstanding^ our doubts, 
or to speak plainly, our ignorance, of the manner in 
which Greek and Latin metres were recited, when a 
single line — ^an hexameter, for instance — might vary, 
from thirteen to seventeen syllables, so that six con- 
secutive lines might be of so many different lengths, 
while the minor changes are scarcely computable,— 
there yet is found among the relics of classical song, 
whether read with the accents observed in prose, or 
according to the technical rules of metre, such ac- 
cordance, strength, flexibility, and sweetness, in the 
combination and succession of sounds, that we feel, 
though we cannot tell how — ^we feel that there was 
a harmony, grace, and perfection in ancient num- 
bers, which modem languages, in their best estate, 
have few capabilities of rivalling. 

The incompetence of the latter maybe traced, 
primarily, to the fact, that, with the exception of 
the German, none of the western and southern Eu- 
ropean dialects will sustain the length of an hexam- 
eter line ; and, consequently, must fail in all the 
other modes of verse measured by a standard so 
delicate aod variable as quantity. In English, sylla- 
bic quantity, and even accents, are ^ so undefined* 
that, according to the taste of the writer, both may 
be ruled at pleasure, if he have but an ear, at onc^ 
so experienced and sensitive, to modulate his ca- 
dences in such a manner that, by the flow of the 
Jireceding syllables, the reader shall be prepared tQ 
all inevitably upon the precise rhythm which he had 
predetermined for the line. This, however, is aQ 
rarely achieved that, in our anapaestic or dactylic 
yerse (except in the most monotonous strains), it is 
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scarcely possible for a good rsader, even when tlie* 

verse is good, to run through half a dozen couplets 
without stunibFing half as many times. All attempts, 
therefore, to frame poems with our brief, unfettered 
Stoon idioms, on the principles of those in the 
learned languages, must be hopeless. Men of the 
^eatest skill have miscarried here ; and I know not 
ihat success were desirable, since it could not be 
Attained, except by enthralling with foreign fetters 
our free-bom British speech. 

Not having a modern example at hand,— though 
the enterprise has been effected with as much good 
speed as our slippery tongue would allow, by Dr. 
Southey, — I shall offer a few lines of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney's, from a pastoral in his Arcadia ; a book once 
celebrated by all the wits and beauties of an age of 
giallantry, though probably not read through by six 
of either class during the Uat half century :— 

**Lady, reserred by the heaTou, to do paston^ comptnie 
noDour, ' 
Joyning your 9weete voice to the rarall Muse of a deaait. 
Here you fully do finde this strange operation of love, 
How to the woods Love numes, as well as rides to the palace ; 
Neither he beares reverence to a prince, nor pity to a oeggar, 
But, Uke a point in the midst oi a dicle, is still of a neameese : 
^All to a lesson he draws, neither hills nor c^ves can Sfoia 
him." 

These lines are not amiss ; but who could survive 
an Iliad of them ? One great defect in our English 
tongue (heart of oak as it is in strength and tough- 
ness), is the paucity of spondees in its vocabulary. 
Without these, no hexameter can close well, or be 
well balanced in its progress. Under such a disa- 
bility, our language becomes supple and languid in 
ancient metres, instead of elastic and rebouudiog to 
its natural tone, after the utmost flexure or tsnsion 
which tbs l»wa of such labours require. 
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Modem Metres and Forms of Verse, 

It is not needful, nor would it be expedient, to 
trouble the audience before me with any detailed 
account of the different species of verse in our own 
and other contemporary languages. Suffice it to 
say, that though quantity is not altogether discarded, 
it IS comparatively little, employed in the constmc- 
tion of vernacular poetry. Wlien happily managed* 
however, a slight infusion of it greatly enriches and 
ennobles some of our measures, especially in the 
hardy and intricate rhythm of blank verse ; but it 
requires fine taste, and an imperial command of apt 
and confluent words, to venture far beyond the 
avoidance of crude elisions, such as make our beau- 
tiful English barbarous to the eye and horrid to the 
ear. Milton frequently innovates upon the high 
harmonies of his accented verse with the substitution 
of quantities; sometimes difficult at first sight to 
master, but generally admirable in effect, and height- 
ening, even when harshest, the majesty of his strains 
—like a momentary crash of discord, thrown by the 
skilful organist, into the full tide of instrumental 
music, which gives intenser sweetness to what fol- 
lows. Thus, when he represents Satan among his 
summoned legions,— 

** Godlike shapes, and foims 
Exoelling human, princely dignities, 
And powers that eist in heaven sat on thraDes," * 

he thus depicts their leader :— 

<< He, above the Test 
In shape and gesture proadly enunent, 
Stood like a tower :— his form had not vet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear'a 
Less than archangel min'd, and ue' excess 
Of gloiy' obscured." 

P«rwKMXiMf,b6okL 

In this brief clause there are no less than fiNur 
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snptriroiiienury syllables in so many saccesnro Uiiaa^ 
if verse is to be computed by the fingers, and not 
by melodious pulsations of sound, true to time, and 
touching the ear within a nven space. This fine 
image would, indeed, resemble its prototype, as de- 
scribed in the sequel, and be *' shorn of its beams,*^ 
if, instead of " stood like a tow-er," we were to read, 
" stood like a tow'r ;" for " all its original bright- 
ness,'' " all its original brightness ;" but especially 
if we were to curtail the article, and for ** glory j** 
substitute "light ;•' saying for *• the' excess of glory* 
obscured," ** tlC excess of light obscured ;** which 
would be according to mere numerical metre. 

Though a little out of place, as it crosses our way, 
I cannot refrain from pointing out a most singular 
prosopopoiea which occurs In this passage, but which 
IS so eclipsed by the shaded splendour of the context 
as, perhaps, never^ before to have attracted critical 
notice;** 

" His form had not yet lo«t 
All her crigiaal brightness !" 

Here the very person of the fallen, angel is person^ 
ifiedf as though that were but an accident of hif 
nature, not himself^ and "the intellectual being" 
were as distinct from it as the soul of man is from 
his body. This, indeed, is a necessary condition of 
presenting spirits in any mode apprehensible by the 
aenses. 

Another line of Milton's has been quoted as ftill to 
overflowing with quantity : — 

" 0*er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp." 

Here M^teen distinct syllables occupy the time and 
place of ten only. But the boldest and most sue* 
cessful sally of the kind, in wl^ch he achieves a tri- 
umph for his mother tongue, and exalts it almost to 
rank with Homer's, occurs in the menace of the 
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■pectre at heU-gmtes to Satan, atteraptiiig to 
tlieiii. Death, 

** that other shape, . 
If ehape it miffht be called, that shape had none 
Djgtingniihahle* in member, joint, or limb/* 

♦ thxifl threatens the arch-fiend : — 

** Back to thy punishment, 
False fueitive I and to th}f speed aad wings, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, — or, with one stroke of this dart. 
Strange horror seise thee', and pangs an£Blt before.*' 

The hand of a master is felt through every moTo* 
ment of this sentence, especially towards the close, 
where it seems to grapple with the throat of the 
reader ; the hard staccato stops, that well-nigh take 
the hreath, in attempting to pronounce '*or, with 
one stroke of this dart," are followed by an explo- 
sion of sound in the last line, like a heary dis- 
charge of artillery, in which, though a full syllable 
is interpolated even at the cesural pause, it is carried 
off almost without the reader perceiving the sur- 
plusage,— 

** Strange horror seize thee', and pangs nnfelt before." 

I will not expatiate. 

But these redundancies, though allowable in he- 
roic, and commendable in dramatic, are seldom to be 
tolerated in lyric poetry ; so that, on the whole, our 
verse must be modulated by accent, not by quantity, 
except in the free and frequent use of such words and 
phrases as " heaven, power, spirit," and a few others, 
which are feeble when employed as dissyllables, but 
enrich the harmony when employed as one ; that is, 
when uttered distinctly, but in the time of one. 
The phrase '*many a** is sanctioned by a similar 
license: — 

** Full many a flower is bom.to blush unseen, * 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Obat 
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Here ''many a Hower,** five syllables, absolutely 
stands in the place of three; and a clear tongue 
will touch upon each so delicately that a commOQ 
ear must feel the beauty of their full expression, 
and abhor the elision of a pretended supernumerary 
vowel. 

On the brevity of metrical lengths in modem laO' 
guages, it may be added, that English iambic verse 
will seldom bear drawing out into more than ten 
syllables. Yet our elder poets composed long works 
in twelve, and even fourteen. Chapman's version 
of the Iliad is in the latter measure :— 

** AcbiUes' baneful wrath« O goddess ! that imposed 
Infinite sorrows on the Greeks, and many brave souls kised 
From breasts heroiqoe ; sent them far to that invisible cave 
Jiuit no light comforts, and their Umbs to dogs and vulturet 
gave." 

Drayton's Polyolbf on — ^a work once famous, though 
now scarcely known except by its uncouth name- 
is in twelves. It is, indeed, one of the most learned 
and ingenious poems in the language, and unique in 
literature; being a treasure-house of topographic, 
antic^uarian, and traditional lore, which the heavy 
versification alone was sufficient to sink into neglect, 
even if public taste had not changed since the age of 
garrulity whifrh it was written to instruct and enter- 
tain. The stag-chase in the forest of Ar(}en is a 
masterpiece of Its kind. These are the opening 
lines : — 

** Now when the hart doth hear 
The eften-beUowing hounds to Tent his secret leir, 
He, rousing, rusheth out, and through the brakes doth drive, 
As though up by the roots the boshes he would rive ; 
And throu^ the cumbrous thicks, as fearftrlly he makes^ 
He, with bis branched head, the tender saplings shakes, 
That^ sprinkling their moist pearls^ do seem to weep: 
When, after 0oe9 tne cry, with yellings loud and deeft, 
That aU the forest rings, and every neighbouring place 
And there i» not a hooDd but £illeth tothe chase : 
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Bechatinff with his horn,* which then the hunter cheerti 
While still the lusty stag his high-palni'd head upbears, ' 
His body showing state, his unbent knees upright, 
Expressing, from all beasts, his courage in the fight." 

PolyoUbion, Bang Xiii 

The line of fourteen syllables has long been aban* 
doned ; but out of it sprang the easiest of all our 
lyric staves — the " common measure" as it is called, 
alternately of eight and six syllables, the division 
occurring where the cesura almost necessarily fell 
m the old form. The line of twelves is also become 
obsolete, except as occasionally interpolated with 
the heroic standard of teuj or employed in stanzas 
of unequal numbers. In the former case it wals called 
the " Alexandrine," and was introduced almost ex- 
clnsively in triplets at the close of long periods. 
Though much used by Dryden, few of his successors 
have deemed the precedent valid ; indeed, it is plain 
that he himself often used it from slovenliness, to 
catch the overflowings of thought, when he was in 
too great haste to train it through those regular 
channels which no versifier had ever greater facility 
to command than Dryden, when he was not writing 
against time to his own loss, — for Time, like the 
tortoise in the race with the hare, has overtaken the 
fleet-footed bard, and avenged his own wrongs by 
obliterating almost all tne hurried footsteps of hid 
competitor. 

The Spenserian Stanza and the Sonnet. ' 

The twelve-syllable line, however, has lately risen 
again to distinction in the Spenserian stanza, which 
Thomson, in his Castle of Indolence>-^erta1nIy not 
in one of his fits of indolence — had ventured to re- 
vive. This, though complex and difficult in constmc- 
tion, has l>ecome a favourite one for long narratite, 
since the resurrection of genuine poetry, after Ha 

• Om flftki nNniw III «iii4iiic ih» httn te ai»«kMk 
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long iiitennediat6 state of suspended animatioii (with 
a few brief waking intervals) between the death of 
Pope and the appearance of Cowper. The circuni* 
stance is the more remarkable, because Spenser 
himself— great, admirable, and unrivalled as he is in 
some respects-^had long ceased to be popular. The 
stanza itself is a very curious knot, which requires 
the nicest skill to tie gracefully. In form, it is as 
compact as the Italian sonnet, wf th this difference,— 
that the stanza is unique, whereas the sonnet is 
double. The latter consists of two quartrains aikl 
two triplets ; and the harmony of the whole would 
be broken, not only by the addition or retrenchment 
of a line, but even by a less rigid arrangement of 
rhymes and clauses in the fourteen lines of which it 
is composed. The Spenserian stanza is likewise so 
finely proportioned, and so artfully implicated, that 
no single rhyme can be withdrawn or appended, nor 
its station varied, without dissolving the musical 
effect of the whole. The sonnet is a poetical air in 
two parts, the stanza is a strain in one ; each per- 
fect in its kind, but only good when very good. 

The Spenserian stanza, after kll that has l>een done 
to support its credit, and though it is the richest and 
most sonorous, perhaps, that could be invented, be- 
comes occasionally wearisome both to the poet and 
the reader, even when in the hands of a master. 
No wonder, then, that the inexperienced adventurer 
often sinks under this cumbrous harness, or that his 
readers lose half of the poetry of a paragraph in 
hunting after the sense, weakened, obscured, and 
embarrassed, as it may be, by inverted' construction, 
uncouth phraseology, and inadequate expression, 
adopted to compress or expand the lines, in order to 
meet the rhymes due at the prescribed points. In a 
-language so poor in inflections as our own, it is not 
prudent to introduce more than three rhymes at the 
most in the same verse, and these should be placed 
•t mod««te ntervals. In the stansa before us thew 
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tre four similar ones between the second and tta 
Myehth lines, interwoven with two of different kindSf 
of which one echoes to the ending of the first' line, 
and the other must be in consonance with those of 
the last c<mplet. It follows, that from the number 
and remoteness of these correspondipgterminatioQSi 
the meaning and the verbiage can seldom keep pace 
with each other ; but, for the sake of jingling at the 
proper stages, they must ride and tie alternately (aa 
two countrymen with but one horse between, them 
sometimes do)' to the end of the journey. I decline 
to give a specimen; because it would take up too 
much time to analyze ; otherwise I .could show the 
sense absolutely halting on foot in the first line^ while 
the diction rides post to the end of the third to catch 
a rhyme ; then the sense takes its turn, and, mounts 
inff at the commencement of the fourth line, proceeds 
full gallop (though we nearly lose sight of it in the 
dust and cloud of words) to the final syllable of the 
concluding line. 

This fault, rather of the measure than of the min- 
strel, prevails more or less through the most cele« 
brated compositions of late authors in the S|)enserian 
stanza, — a disadvantage greatly to their own preju* 
dice, as well as productive of much perplexity to 
their readers. The highest pleasure communicated 
Irjr poetnr is experienced from the first impression of 
its words, Jmages, and sentiments, clearly and in- 
stantaneously understood. If the novelty of the 
thought be past before the reader can comprehend 
the form of words in which it appears, though both 
the novelty and the beauty of the passage may strike 
him, they will not strike him at once, but successwelw^ 
«^the novelty first, the beauty afterward > nor will 
either, singly, be felt so forcibly as each, distinctly, 
would have been in combination with the other* 
This will hold true with regard to all works of litera* 
ture in the vernacular tongue. The slowness with 
whieh we enur into the peculiar meaninf of wotd% 
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tad the expected pradations by which the eleffances 
of thought and diction are disclosed to oa in a foreini 
idiom, will not invalidate the observation ; for the 
pleasure derived from this kind of reading is differ* 
ent in nature as well as in degree from the former. 
The perusal of a poem in a strange tongue is an 
effort of spontaneous study — ^a strong and healthful 
exercise of mind, memory, and reflection ; whereas 
a poem in our own ought to be a solace from severer 
tasks, and almost a passive recreation of the heart 
or the fancy. 

It is due to Spenser to give the model of this 
exquisite but intricate stanza from his own great 
work, and 1 take the first that occurs in the '' Faerie 
Queene.'* 

'* Lo I, ihft man whose muae whilome did maake, 
As time her taaght, in lowly shepheards' weeda, 
Are now enforst, a &rre unfilter taake, 

For trampeta steme to change mine oaten reeds, 
And aing of knigbfa* and ladies* gentle deeds ; 
Whom praises, haiing slept in silence long, 
Me, alLtoo-mean, the sacred muse aieeda 
To blazon bnme among her learned throng ; 
Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize mjr song." 
Faerie Queene, book i. canto i 

A few words more concerning the soiinet. There 
is not a popular one in the English language : there 
are hunctreds in the Italian. Whence comes this dis- 
parity ! Many of the best sonnets of our greatest 
ttBUior»— Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Gray, Cow- 
per, and Wordsworth — ^are exceedingly unequal in 
their texture, obscure in their verbiage, and lumber- 
ing in the motion of their verse. The Italian ones 
remarkably contrast with these ; being distinguished, 
even above other poetic compositions, in that most 
delicate, voluble, and melodious tongue, by exquisite 
finish in respect to diction, dear development of the 
one fine thought which they enclose, and the musical 
wmMseion of eadenc^a carried through to the last 
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syllable of the fourteen lines,— lines so admirably 
arranged liiat the place of each in the tane (if we 
may so speak) can be almost knowx by the ear as 
well as by the correspondence of rhyme and con- 
nexion of sentiment. The sonnet, therefore, has 
been unworthily depreciated in England, because it 
has been imperfectly exhibited by English writers ; 
partly from the difficulty of furnishing relays of 
rhyme to meet at the appointed stations, and partly 
from the Procrustean model, on exact attention to ' 
which the perfection of the sonnet depends. 

If it be asked, Why should a sonnet be confined to 
fourteen lines rather than any other number ? I know 
not that the question can be better answered than 
by asking another, — Why should the height of a 
Corinthian column be ten diameters? The cestus 
of Venus must be of some particular length, both to 
fit and to adorn the person of the goddess : aliand- 
breadth taken away would have left it scanty, and a 
hand-breadth superadded would have made it redun- 
dant. The quota of lines, and the arrangement of 
rhymes and pauses, already established in the regular 
sonnet, have been deemed, after the experience of 
five centuries, incapable of improvement by exten- 
sion or reduction ; while the form itself has been 
proved to be the most convenient and graceful that 
ever was invented for disclosing, embellishing, and 
encompassing the noblest or the loveliest, the gayest 
or the gravest idea, that genius, in its happiest mo- 
ments of rapture or of melancholy, could inspire. The 
employment of this form by the finest Italian poets, 
for expressing, with pathos and power irresistible, 
their selectest and purest conceptions, is an argument 
of fact against all speculative objections, in favour 
of the intrinsic excellence and unparalleledperfection 
of the sonnet. 

Our contemporary Mr. Wordsworth (whatever 
may have been done before him) has redeemed the 
English language from the opprobrium of not adnoSU 
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ting the legitimate sonnet in its severest, as well as 
its most elegant, construction. The following, 
though according to the strictest precedents, and\ 
therefore the least agreeable to unaccustomed ears, 
is full of deep harmony, strong sentiment, and chas- 
tised, yet impassioned, feeling. The Tvrolese, amid 
their Alpine fastnesses, are represented as returning 
this lofty answer to the insulting demand of uncon- 
ditional surrender to French invaders. If their own 
mountains had spoken, they could not have replied 
more majestically : — 

** The land we, from our fathers, had in trust, 
And to our children will transmit, or die ; 
TAtt is our maxim, thi$ our piety ; 
And Ood and Nature say tnat it is just : 
That which we wmiid perform in arms we mmat I 
We read the dictate in the infant's eye, 
In the wife's smile ; and in the placid sky, 
And at our feet, amid the silent dust 
Of them that were before us. Sing aUud 
OLD SONGS— the precious music of the heart ! 
OiTS, herds and flocks, your voices to the wind. 
While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd, 
With weapons in the fearless hand, to' assert 
Oar virtue, and to vindicate mankind." 



LECTURE IV. 

TItB DIOnON or POITBT. 

AUiteratwe English Verse. 

EiiausH verse may be constructed according to 
three forms — ^alliterative, with rhjrme, or simply 
metrical (blank, as it is called). 

** Pierce Plowman's Vision," hj William Lang- 
laQd0| who Uv^ in the reigns of Edwaid IIL aad 
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Richard II., and published his poem about the ycfar 
1350, is the largest specimen of alliterative |)oetry 
bequeathed to us from remote times. This kind of 
versification is founded upon Icelandic and Anglo- 
Saxon models ; and neither depends for its effect 
upon the quantity of the syllables, their number, 
their particular accent? nor yet their rhyming ter- 
minations, but consists in an artful repetition of the 
same sounds, at least three times in each distich. 
The lines, likewise, have a certain slipshod cadence, 
with a marked cesura about the middle of each ; 
and, on the whole, they read much more like Greek 
or Roman measures than any others in our language. 
A brief sample will be found not altogether unagree- 
able to modern ears. Much of Chaucer, on account 
of his lame metres, is harder to be read than the 
following : — 

" Thus, Tob^d in russet, I roamed about 
All a summer-season, to seeke Do-wel^ 
And freyned* full oft, of folke that I mette. 
If any v^ight wist where Do-wel was at inne ;t 
And what man he might be, of many I asked ; 
Was never wieht, as I went, that me wy^^ could 
Where this laddie.lenged^ lesse or more, 
Till it befel on a Fryday two fryers I mette, 
Maisters of the minours^ men of greate wytte ; 
I halsed hem hendlye,|| as I had lemed, 
And prayed hem for charitie, or they passed fiirthur, 
If they knewe any courte or countrye as they went 
Where that Do-wd dwelleth,- do me to wytte,T 
For they be men on this mould that most wide walke. 
And knowe countries and courtes, and many kinne*s places, 
Both princes pallaces and poore mennes cotes, 
And DiHwd and Do-evil, where they dwel both. 

— ' Amongst tu,* quoth the minours, * that man is dwelling«» 
And ever hath, as I hope, and ever shall hereafter.* 

— * Contra,' qoodl, as a clarke and cumsed to disputen, 
And said him sotheley, ' Septies indie cadit Jutitu,* 
'Seven sythes,'** said the Boke, ' syimeth the rightfull. 
And who so symieth, I say, doethevil, as men thimceth. 
And Do^ufd and Do-evil may not dwell together ; 

• llMiiired. f Dwell. } Tell. « Lived, 

il awilsd tlunkiiidly. IT To infona ma. •• Timm, 
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.fi'So, he it not alwiy amoof jon fiTvit, 

He is other whvle elsewhere, to wyshen the people. 

*I shall say thee, my soone/ said the fiyer than, 
* How seven sythes the sadde* man on a day synneth, 
By a forvisne/t qnod the fryer, * I shall the Aire shewe • 
—Let bryng a man in a bottet amid the brode water ; 
The winde and the water thebotte wagging,^ 
Make a man many a time to fall and to stande ; 
For, stande he never so stiffs, he stombleth if he move ; 
And Tet he is safe and sounde, and so him behoreih; 
For iihe arise tne rather, and raght to the steer, 
The winde would with the water the botte overthrow. 
And then were his life lost through latches of himself."!! 

Our elder poets often availed themselves of ** apt- 
alliteration's artful aid'* (as Churchill significantly 
calls it), in their minor pieces : — 

** The life is long that lothsomely doth last, 
The dolefull dayes draw slowly to their date ; 
The present panges and painfull plagues forapast, 
Yielde griefe aye greene to stabhsn this estate." 

Anonymoiu, 

* Shakspeare has many fine touches of this poetical 
seasoning, which, indeed, is seldom otherwise than 
pleasing, when unobtrusively thrown in. If the 
vowel i be pronounced id the substantive " wtruT as 
it is in the verb " to mnd,'* the effect of the double 
alliteration in the following line will be exceedingly 
impressive :— - 

** The churlish chiding of the wintry wind.** 

To show how subtle the charm of exquisite verse 
may be, let " wind" be pronounced with the usual, 
flat f, and the *' wintry wind" lyill be hardly endu* 
rable. 

Later poets, even the most eminent, have not 
disdained to employ this petty artifice. Gray, one 
of the most fastidious of the tribe, was even foad 
Of it. 



t A simile. 1 A boat, 

tttfboat UBybiso 
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«« Huin Kiae Uiee nitfalen kioff ! 
Gonfasion on thy banners wait ; 
Though fann'd by conquest's crimson winf. 
They mpek the air with idle state." 

AIlitenitioA« open or occult, msy be traced thitmgli 
every turn of this brief paragraph. 

Young, in his most sombre lucabrations and ept* 
grammatic arguments, plays with alliteratiTes in his 
own quaint way ; — , 

*' Fondness forfiuneisavaiice of air !" 

Rhymed Verse, 

Our national verse may be written either with 
rhyme or without it. By universal usage, however, 
rhyme seems to be almost indispensable in lesser 
metres, to distinguish the lines in recitation, and 
give a certain finish to the cadence of each; as 
though the strain were set to some kind of music, 
which plaved during the delivery, but called not off 
attention from the subject, the thoughts, nor the Ian* 
fvage ; as conversation may be carried on in a draw- 
ing-room, while low, sweet, undisturbing instru- 
mental harmony in the vestibule, or under the wiur 
dow, is heard, though not listened to, all the time. 
In fact, rhyme is arunninji^ bass accompaniment that 
wonderfully aids the spirit and melody of the song, 
throughout which, without being distinctly regarded, 
it is, nevertheless, so interfused, that if it be sus- 
pended for a single note the spell is broken ; and 
treble, alt, tenor,— soaring, sinking, swelling, or pass- 
ing by the most subtle transitions through the whole 
diapason of their range,«r-8eem to want the sustain- 
ing power which kept them afloat and accordant 
But rh]rme ought ever to be subdued, and made sob. 
aidiary to the richer and more varied rhythm of th« 
lines : for the instant it becomes conspicuous by its 
MQfularity it attracts attention from the them* to 
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the mechanism of the verse ; and oflterin; no more 
than a tinkling, momentary sound to the ear, it either 
displeases at once as an interruption, or soon be- 
comes offensive because it is frivolous. Rhymes 
should b«e employed as expletives, — ^graceful only 
when they are not reflected upon ; or, rather, as an 
element of composition, resembling air, liffht, health, 
and other of the higher and more essentiu requisites 
of happy existence, which are breathed, seen, enjoyed, 
without disturbing the common tenor of our feel- 
ings. When thus adapted, rhyme becomes an ingre- 
dient so equally blended with the other constituent 
parts of good verse as to do its oiBce not less quietly, 
nor less effectively, in upholding the general har- 
mony, than the articleis of nouns, auxiliaries of verbs, 
and other small words, which occur over and over, 
again and again, in all kinds of discourse, as well as 
literary composition, and not less in prose than in 
poetry. These particles, though noticed by nobody, 
unless bunglingly brought in, are nevertheless felt 
by all to be absolutely necessary for the purpose of 
connecting, adjusting, and filling up the verbal im- 
port of every sentence. 

Rhyme may be a snare to idle versifiers, with 
whom 

** One line for sense, and one for rhyme, 
Axe quite sufficient at one Hbob,** 

These it may betray into verbosity ; while 

** The mob of genttemen who write with ease". 

may be tempted, by its " fatal facility," to copy thtt 
practice of Elkanah Settle, 

" Who fasoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was welL" 

Drtdin. 

But the genuine poet, who knows how " to build 
the lofty rhyme" in the higher as well as the vulgar 
sense of the word,—he, in the search after consonant 
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endings, will start many a noble image and idea whil« 
he is only pursuing a sound. So far from being 
seduced to attenuate his matter for the accommoda- 
tion of recurring points, where the rhymes must 
strike m like oars in rowing, which while they 
feather the surge, and make it flash in the sun, impel 
the boat onward, and accompany the song of the 
seameuj^^the genuine poet, of whom we speak,-— 
like Pope, the greatest master of rhyme in our own, 
or, perhaps, in any language, because in none other 
is it so difficult, shy, and perverse,* — will delibe- 
rately prefer'it, for the remarkable reason whioh he 
states m the introduction to his *' Essay on Man,'* 
because of its power of compression ! Hear him : — 

*' If I could flatter myself that this Essay has any 
merit, it is in steering between the extremes of doc* 
trines seemingl;^ opposite ; in passing over terms 
utterly unintelligible, and in forming a temperate yet 
not inconsistent, and a short yet not imperfect, sys- 
tem of ethics, This I might have done in prose ; but 
I chose verse, and even rhymes for two reasons. 
The one will appear obvious ; that principles, max- 
ims, or precepts, so written, both strike the reader 
more strongly at first, and are more easily retained 
by him afterward. The other may seem odd, but it 
is true ; I found that I could express them more shortly 
this way than in prose itself; and nothing is more 
certain than that much of the force as weQ as grace 
of arguments or instructions depends on dieir con- 
ciseness." 

To this may be added, that if poets qnderstood the 
secret of compression thus in^niously expounded, 
snd if they practised it after the example of their 
preceptor,^-poetry, instead of being the dullest, 

* In proof of thit maybe mentioned tbe simple eironmetanoe of p2tir«< 
fiMnw ending in the consAnant «, while in verbs the usual termiaatkM 
or the third peraon aingular, pnmnt tenae (that which of all otbara oe- 
•on the oAencnt), ia the same. Thia ia a aource of perpetual aoraaw 
and plafiM to metre^nongera, and probably cartaila the aTallabIa rhyinps 
ia the BBfUfehtoone ooe-fburth or what thmr might be, wen the «■■■■• 
IfMhU « a«uaUy Ilia lanaliiBtkn qr alth« abifiiUr OT plaM 
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haaTiest, and least attractiTe species of literature to 
the great mass of readers, which I do not hesitate 
to acknowledge that it is, would be, at least, as 
generally acceptable as imaginatiTe and intellectual 
prose. It is noL ''Do you like poetry T* said the 
Frenchman to his friend. ''0 yes!** replied the 
other, " next to prose !*' This is the real sentiment 
of many a reader of feeble, fanciful, fashionable 
irerse,— ay, and of ?erse of the first order,-^who hae 
neither courage nor ingenuousness to avow his in- 
diflference ; iiKleed, who will hardly acknowledge it 
to himself, though he has shrewd misgivings, whicb 
he represses, because they make him suspect J;hat 
he must be miserably deficient in taste. The rea« 
son is plain ; and even good poets have too often to 
thank themselves for the failure of their most 
elaborate efforts, because they will not write natu* 
rally, but rather choose to disguise common sense 
witn oracular ambiguity, and trick out common« 
place in the foppery of euphuism. It is impossible 
to please people by convincing them that they ought 
to be pleased : you must make them, that they can" 
not help Being so. How to do that I pretend not to 
teach. 

Let us try a paragraph from the " Essay on Man,*^ 
by the poet's own gauge, — elegant compression:—' 

" Aik for what end the heayei^y bodies s&ineT 
Esrth for whose nm T— Pride ansi^ers, Tfs for mine i 
For me kkid imture wakes her genial power, 
Buckles each herb, and spreads out every flowery 

. Annual for me the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew ; 
For me the mine a thiausand tie&smres. brings^ 
For me health gushes from a thousand sprmgt ^ 
Seas roll to wait me, suns to lighi me rise, 
My Ibetsteol earth, my emnpj tbs skies/' 

Thie brilliant clause shows the Une tcrct and mas^ 
lerly management of the ten-syllable couplet, pecu* 
Uar to pope, who is at once tbp most afiluent in 
l«sonrces»aBii yet the most cempaict and energetic 
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in the employment of them, of all writers ift rhymtf 
(without any exception) in our lan^age. Here all 
the great features of the visible universe, the boun- 
ties of Divine Providence, and the general business 
of human life, are presented in the smallest possible 
compass consistent with distinct and harmonious 
arrangement : sun, moon, and stars ; earth, ocean^ 
air; flowers, fruit, harvest, and vintage; wealth, 
luxury, commerce; and, the "end" of all, — the 
gratification of the rational creature ! It is remark- 
able, that throughout this melodious flow of never- 
tiring numbers, the cesural pauses float between the 
fourth and fifth, and the fifth and sixth syllables. 
This, probably, was accidental, the poet being ruled 
solely by the infallible test of his ear, which most 
exactly suited the cadence and consonance of the 
verse to the subject. It has been suggested, that it 
would improve the. passage morally, if these lovely 
lines, and lovelier sentiments, instead of being 
uttered by Pride, in supercilious vaunting, had been 
put into the mouth of man himself, as the ^teful 
benefieiary of his Maker. It is with the diction, pot 
the morality, of this brief extract from a long and 
implicated argument that we have to deal at present ; 
ana I state this " new reading" for no other purpose 
than to show on what nice and subtle adaptation of 
sound to sound, not less than of sense to sense, de- 
pends the perfection of verse to* tlie ear, through 
which it must (however we may reason against it) 
affect the mind. Let the amendment be put, and I 
am sure that it will be negatived without a division. 

*< AA for what end the hesTenly bodies shine T 
Eatth for whose use f— Man answers, *Tis for mine.** 

Is JM>t the sweet accordance of the whole clause 
marred by the jangle of " Man answers,''^ instead of 
tlie sharp, clear phrase, '* Pride answers,^* &c. 

** Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine? 
fiaiih fbt whose use ?-^Pride snswen, ^Tis Ibr i 
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Blank Verse, 

Blank yene is principally confined to the drama^ 
ttnd compositions in our five feet measure of ten 
syllables ; nor is there any probability that it will 
ever much transgress those bounds ; a circumstance 
which seems to establish rhyme as a vital principle 
in minor pieces,— ^ongs, ballads^ odes< and octo-' 
syllabic efiiisions. There is, indeed, one splendid 
and victorious exception to the unmandgeableness of 
blank verse in metres of every kind, and this too in 
an epic poem. Concerning " Thalaba," — the " wild 
and wondrous tale,'^ as the admirable author, Dr< 
Southey, himself styles it^— Whatever be thought 
of the eccentricities of the plot, or the moral to be 
deduced from fictions the most preternatural, the 
success of the experiment of framing that prodigjf 
of song in .numbers of all lengths and cadenceSf 
without rhyme, cannot be doubted by those whoss 
ears and hearts are tuned alike to all the varieties 
of rhythm of which our language is capable, as^ 
sociated with the most gorgeoibs imaginations that 
mddern poetry has conjured up and converted into 
realities. 

For myself, I am free to acknowledge^ that the 
effect produced on my mind by the perusal resem-^ 
bled the dreams of the Opium-eater, especially that 
magni^cent one which *' commenced with a music 
of preparation and awakening suspense ; a music 
like that of the coronation anthem* and which, like 
that, gave the feeling of a vast march^M>f infinite 
eavalcades flfling off; and the tread of innumerable 
armies* The morning was come of a mighty day, 
••^^ day of crisis and final hope for human nature^ 
then suffering some mysterious eclipse, and labour- 
ing in some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew 
not where; somehow, I knew not how; by some 
beings, I knew not whom ; a battle^ a strife, an agony 
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was conducting, was evolyin|r like a great drama, 
or piece of music ; with which my sympathy was 
the more insupportable from my confusion as to its 
placcy its cause, its nature, and its possible issue. 
1, as usual in dreams, where of necessity we make 
ourselves central to every movement, had the power, 
and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the 
power, if I could raise myself, to will it ; and yet 
had not the power, for the weight of twenty At- 
lantics was upon me, or the oppression of inex- 
piable guilt. 

" * Deeper than plummet ever sounded,' I lay in 
active. Some greaUr interest was at stake ; some 
mighter cause than ever yet the sword bad pleaded, 
or trumpet had proclaimed. Then came sudden 
alarms, and hnrryings to and fro; trepidations of 
innumerable fugitives ; I knew not whether from 
the good cause or the bad ; darkness and Mghts ; 
tempest and human faces ; and, at last, wiM tht 
sense that all was lost, female forms, and the features 
that were worth all the world to me,-^and but a 
moment allowed,^ — and clasped hands, and heart- 
breaking partings, and then everlasting farewells I 
and with a sigh,- such as the caves of hell sighed 
when the incestuous mother uttered the abhorred 
name of Death, — ^the sound was reverberated—ever- 
lasting farewells ! — and again, and yet agaki, rever- 
berated — everlasting farewells! And I awoke in 
strugjg^les, and cried aloud, * I will sleep no more !* *' 

This dream has transported me too far : — I return. 
Such music, such mystery, such strife, confusion, 
agony, despair, with splendours and glooms, and 
alternations of rapture and horror, the tale of " Tha- 
laba the Destroyer," with its marvellous rhythm 
and oriental pageantry, produces on the mind of the 
entranced, delighted, yet afflicted reader, — so, at 
least, it affected me. I have said that the experi- 
ment was victorious, but the author himself has not 
ventured to repeat it ; like a wise man (which poets 
•ekiom are, especially i^uccessful oiie6},'^iitenlang 
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liimself with the glonr of having performed an un- 
precedented feat, and which may very well remain 
an unrivalled one. He was probably aware that he 
20uld not excel it in a second attempt, and unless 
he did that (with the usual disheartening judment 
of the multitude on like occasions), he would have 
been deemed to have fallen short of it, merely be- 
cause the novelty being gone by, in which much of 
the pleasure of surprise at the performance necessa- 
rily consisted, it would only ai^ar like an ordinary 
acnievement. 
y" In smaller poems, blank verse has been rarely 
tried, except in numerous and nameless imitations 
of an indifferent prototype by Collins, — a poet who 
had, indeed, a curious ear, as well as an exquisite 
taste in versification ; but both were of so peculiar 
a kind that neither the music of his numbers, nor 
the beauty, delicacy, and almost unearthly character 
of his imagery are always agreeable. The very 
structure of the stanza, in his '* Ode to Evening," is 
so mechanical to the eye, — two long lines followed 
by two short ones, — ^that a presentiment <ltke an 
instinctive judgment in physiognomy) instantly oc- 
curs, that both thought and language must be fettered 
in a shape so mathematical, — wanting even the hie- 
rogiyphie recommendation of the metrical hatchets, 
wings, altars, and other exploded puerilities of the 
later Greek epigrammatists and the elder English 
rhymers. CoUins's Ode itself is a precious speci- 
men of mosaic work, in which the pictures are set 
•with painful and consummate skill, but have a hard 
and cold effect, beyond the usual enamel of his style. 
But Milton, the mighty Milton, has pronounced 
against rhyme, and in favour of blank verse, in the 

greamble to " Paradise Lost,** — cither written by 
imself, or published with his express sanction : — 
"The measure is English heroic verse, without 
rhyme, as fchat of Homer in Greek, and Virgil in 
Latin; rhyme being no necessary adjunct, or true 
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ornament, of poem or good verse, in larger works 
especially, but .the invention of a barbarous age, to 
Bet off wretched matter and lame metre ; graced, 
indeed, since, by the use of some famous modern 
poets, carried away by custom, but much to their 
own vexation, hinderance, and constraint to express 
many things otherwise, and for the most part worse, 
than else they would have expressed them. Not 
without cause, therefore, some, both Italian and 
Spanish poets of prime note, have rejected rhyme, 
both in larger and in shorter works ; as have also, 
long since, our best English tragedies ; as a thing 
of itself, to all judicious ears, trivial and of no true 
musical delight, which consists oilly in apt num* 
bers, fit quantity of syllables, and the sense vari- 
ously drawn out from one verse to another ; not 
in the jingling sound of like endings,— a fault 
studiously avoided by the learned ancients, both in 
poetry and all good oratory. This neglect, then, 
of rhyme, so little is to be taken for a defect, though 
it may seem so, perhaps, to vulgar .readers, that it 
is rather to be esteemed an example set, the first 
in English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic 
poem, from the troublesome and Qiodem bondage 
of rhyming," 

Without entering into any argument on the ques- 
tion, dogmatically as the law is here laid down, we 
may at once appeal to Spenser, Dryden, Pope, and 
many of our contemporaries, to exonerate rhyme 
from the indignity cast upon it ; though we are^ at 
the same time, willing to allow that Shakspeare, . 
Milton, Thomson, Youn^, and others have estabr 
lished for blank verse all the high claims (except, 
exclusiveness) asserted here. Milton himself was 
not happy in the management of rhyme ; yet it can^ 
not be admitted that " Comus," " Samson Agonis- 
tes," or " Paradise Lost," outshine, either in sublime 
embellishment, or '* colours dipped in heaven," the 
joyoiis images, the mournful beauty, and the rapt 
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abstractions, of "L'Allegro," "II Penseroso," and 
"Lycidas;" though the versification (through no 
fault of the rhyme) in many passages of these is 
crabhed in the construction, and, from the jostling 
transitions, ungrateful to the ear, as well as difficult 
to follow. But since two sovereign authorities, 
Milton and Pope, are at variance on this point, it 
may perhaps be best decided by saying, that he 
who can employ rhyme like the one, or blanJc verse 
like the other, may safely prefer that in which he 
himself excels. 

Poetic Phraseology. 

But whatever the form, the theme, or the compass* 
of a poem, the diction is so essential to excellence 
and to success, that no other merit will compensate 
for meanness, extravagance, or deficiency here. 
Where there is grace, vigour, harmony of expres- 
sion, the field is more than half won ; and, presum- 
ing that it was worth winning, the Victory is sure to 
him who has, with a fair proportion of other requi- 
sites, the arbitrary command of these. For the ob- 
ject of the poet is, — ^not merely to convey informa- 
tion of facts, unravel a well-tangled plot, refute 
error, or establish truth by argument, nor yet to 
move the passions and delight the fancy by pathos 
and imagery, — thent like the historian, the novelist, 
or the logician, leave the memory of the reader to 
retain, as it may, an. abstract of the whole that has 
been communicated: — ^no; but it is the poet's purpose 
to identify in the reader's mind the things them- 
selves, with the very phrases, words^ syllables, 
sounds through which they were communicated; 
because therein so much resides the enchantment 
of pure song, that a very slight alteration may quite 
change the character both of the ideas themselves 
and the impression which they are calculated to 
maka in the original terms. 
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So eiranescent is poetical spirit, so inconveriiUe 
poetic diction, that though the latter, undisturbed, 
may rival the firmament in durability, and like the 
firmament transmit the glories inlaid in it from gene* 
ration to generation,«-<-yet so frail and fugitive is the 
▼ehicle, that, unsettle but a word, it breaks like a 
bubble, and the unimprisoned spirit is gone. Let us 
put this to the test. Ariel, the delicate sprite, the 
finest creation of the finest fancy that ever peopled 
air, earth, and ocean with new tribes of beautiful or 
terrible beings v^that '* bodied forth the shapes of 
things*' unknown, and gave **to airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name,*'^^Ariel, the loveUest ofr<^ 
spring of Shakspeare's genius, on the shore of " the 
Enchanted Island," sings this grotesque air, in the 
hearing, but not in sight, of Ferdinand, who belieyes 
his father to have been drowned in " the Tempest/' 
from which the drama takes its name. 

<' Full fathom five thy father lies ; 
Of his bones are coral made ; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes ; 

Nothing m him that doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs houvly ring his knell : 
Hark! now I he«ur them--ding-dong, beUL** 

I remark not on the sea^nymphs ringing the knell 
of the dead, nor on the conversion of bones into 
€ond, and eyes into pearl,-*but I earnestly call at* 
tention to the three Imes which so indefimtely, yet 
picturesquely, allude to the msrsterious process by 
which these transmutations were effected : — 

'< Nothing in him that doth &de, 
But doth tiv^tr a ms-cAoi^ 
Into something rich and strange," 

He can have neither poetic ear nor poetic feeling 
who is not.affected'<"-he knows not how, and cares 
not wherefore— by the phrase " suffer a sea-chtmget** 
or the collocation of epithets which foUa«rs» ^ mis 
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* jifiwIJItn^ rich and strange J" I will not attempt, by 
microscopic criticism, to point out the curiosity and 
felicity of these terms ; but, by substituting for them 
words which, according to dictionary authority, are 
perfectly synonymous, everybody will perceive that 
the poetry has escaped, and the residuum is flat prose. 
I lay no stress on the metre of the original (though 
the slow movement has in it an undescribable pa- 
thos), it will therefore be no disparagement to my 
translation that it is not given in verse, which, in- 
deed, has been avoided, for the purpose of securing 
a more rigidly literal meaning. 

" There's nothing in him that decay. 
But undergoes an alteration from me mOer 
Into something tfaluable and t " 



" Nothing in him that dotkfadef 
But doth 9i0er a sea^hange 
Into lomethmg rich and etrange/* 

Tempeati Act I. Scene 2. 

Here we have a i>erfect illustration of the differ- 
ence between what is poetical and what is prosaic, 
in the same things. Here, also, is proof of that 
quality in poetic lan^age which has power to 
*' change— into somethmg rich and strange," what- 
ever is subjected to it ; for, as the sea is represented 
to convert relics of mortality into rare and precious 
substances — pearls, amber, and coral, which it 
throws upon the beach from treasures of darkness 
elaborated in its womb— so, from the unsounded 
depths of invention, the poet brings up, in new forms, 
old images and ideas, as different from what they 
were when received into his mind, as bodies, when 
buried in the ocean, were from what they became 
after they had " suffered,^' that^ 

** sea-change 

Into, something rich and strange ;" 

of which we have now heard enough. 
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It may be observed in this place, that the far 
ffreater difficultv of translation from a foreign tongue 
into a vernacular one may be appreciated by the 
comparative hopelessness of attempting to translate 
<mt of our own into our own, such passages as the 
foregoing, how accurately soever the sense may be 
given in terms similar, but not the same as those 
wherein the poet had bound it, — as with the girdle 
of Florimel, which none but she for whom it was 
made could wear, and which, among crowds of false 
claimants, identified the true owner by fitting her 
alone. It is remarkable, also, that the simplest 
thoughts, in the simplest words — those which trans- 
late themselves at first sight — are the least capable 
of being transfused with effect into any other words 
than those in which the original authors arrayed 
fhem ; perhaps for this reason, that the sentiments 
themselves would never have been expressed at all 
but for the felicity of phrase, which the idioms of 
the poet's own language, without searching, sup- 
piled; these, indeed, may be elegantly paraphrased, 
out seldom literally rendered without irreparable 
deficiency of force. It will not be questioned that 
the feelings so exquisitely uttered in the following 
lines of CatuUus, might not, with equal fervency and 
tenderness, be breathed forth in British verse, by a 
traveller long detained, and late arriving at his happy 
home. But an air and cast as entirely different must 
be given to the whole, as the atmosphere and aspect 
of thinffs around the lares of a Roman villa must have 
differed from the warm comforts of an Englishman's 
fireside. 

'* O quid solutis est beatius curis, 
Gum mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fessi Tenimus larem ad nostrum, 
Desideratoque acquiescimus lecto !*' 

How much even these sweet lines have been ez- 
C0lled, on a similar theme, in the langui^ge of our 
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own land, erery one must feel who can compare 
the pure egotism of Catullus with the nobler sympa^ 
thies of Coleridge : — 

~ **AjaA now, beloved Stowey ! I behold 

liiy church-tower, and, methinks, the four huge 
Clustering, which mark the mansion of my friend ; 
' And close behind them, hidden from my vuWf 
Is my own lowly cottaige, where my babe. 
And my habere mooter dwell in peace /—with light 
And qweken'd footsteps thitherward I tread." 

Fean m Soliiud*, 

Variety of Style, 

Diction in poetry, though employed expressly for 
the purpose of setting off the writer*s thoughts in 
the most advantageous light, according to their char* 
acter and the nature of the subject — ^but so as always 
to please, directly^ or indirectly, instantaneously or 
on reflection — diction, we observe, is capable of 
every variety of style, from the simplest to the most 
adorned ; from the most sprightly and conversational 
to the most sublime and severe. It is the practice 
of vulgar versifiers, and also of many well-bred ones 
'—nay, even of learned clerks, for academical poetry 
is peculiarly obnoxious to this censure — ^to labour 
their diction into stiff and stately, or vapid and 
laffected unintelligibility, by means of inverted syn« 
tax, erudite terms, and all the pedantry of circum- 
locution ; presuming, that it must of course approach 
60 much the nearer to verse as it is further removed 
from prose. The very contrary is the fact ; the best 
verse most nearly resembles the best prose in the 
plainness of the words employed, the natural con* 
fitruction of the sentences, and the easy intelligence 
of the whole* where nothing is wanting, nothing 
superfluous, nothing out of place, out of season, or 
out of proportion ; in short, where nothing is singu* 
lar for the sake of singularity, or out of the ordinary 
course, except for e^Ktraordinary purposes, Hobbea 
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of Malmsbury, in the preface to his Version of Ho- 
mer, has a beautiful thought and comparison on this 
subject :— " The order of words, when placed as they 
ought to be, carries a light before it, wnereby a man 
may foresee the length of his period ; as a toach in 
the night showeth a man the stops and unevenness 
of his way.^ 

The theories of Mr. Wordsworth and the late Dr. 
Darwin deserve consideration here. 

Mr. Wordsworth's Theory of Poetic Diction. 

Among living authors, not one has shown greater 
command of diction than Mr. Wordsworth ; suiting 
his style to his subjects with consummate address, 
though sometimes with unhappy effect, from the 
difficulty, not to say the impossibility, of making 

general readers partakers, by direct sympathy, with 
is peculiar experiences and imaginings, — that is, 
see with his eyes, hear with his ears, feel with his 
heart, and think with his mind,^— possess them whoUy 
with his own spirit, or for the time being absorb each 
of them into himself. 

In an age of poetical innovations, Mr. Wordsworth 
has undoubtedly been one of the boldest and most 
successful adventurers. In the preface to his ^ L]nri- 
cal Ballads,'^ — casting away at once, and entirely, 
all the splendid artifices of style, invented in the 
earliest ages of the fathers of poetry, and perpetuated 
among all classes of their successors, he avowed 
that " his principal object was, to choose incidents 
and situations from common life, and to relate and 
describe them throughout, as far as possible, in a 
selection of language really used by men ; and at 
the same time to throw upon them a certain colour- 
ing of imagination, whereby ordinary things should 
be presented to the mind in an unususd way ; and 
further, and above all, to make these incidents and 
situations interesting, by tracing in them truly, 
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thons^ not ostentatiously, the iHrimary laws of oiii 
nature, chiefly as far as regards the manner in which 
we associate ideas in a state of excitement." 

Now, however the poet's ingenuity in the ad- 
vancement and vindication of his theory of f^rase* 
ology may deserve commendation, and however just 
the theory may be, so far as his system would re- 
strict the multitude of epithets and expletives which 
often render verse too heavy for endurancej-^we 
may reasonably protest against the unqualified re- 
jection of those graces of diction (suitable to ttas 
'elevation of enthusiastic thoughts eq[ually above 
ordinary discourse and ordinary capacities), which 
essentially distinguish poetry from prose, and have 
been sanctioned by the successful usage of bards in 
every age and nation, civilized or barbarous, on which 
the. light of song hath risen with its quickening, en- 
nobling, and ameliorating influences. In dramatic 
works, assuredly, the writer, through all his charac- 
ters, should speak the truth of living nature ; the 
language of the strong passions should be stern, ab- 
rupt, sententious, and sublime ; that of the gentler 
affections, ardent, flowing, figurative, and beautifully 
redundant; while, in both instances, every colour 
of expression, every form of thought which appeals 
to the imagination only, and touches not the heart, 
nor adds to the positive interest of the piece, should 
be rigorously proscribed. But in narrative, descrip- 
tive, and ethic poetry, I know no law of nature, and 
I 'wUl acknowledge none of art, that forbids Genius 
to speak his mother tongue, — ^a language (a dialect 
rather, of every distinct language) which, in sound 
and structure, as well as in character and sentiment, 
exalts itself far above any models of common speech ; 
and yet, in simplicity,^ freedom, and inteUigibility, 
according to the subject, equals the poorest and least 
ornamented prose. 

Mr. Wordsworth allows a poet to be a person ** of 
QiOire than usual organic sensibility ;" and declaresy 
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that "he must hare thought long, to inrodace poem* 
to which any value can be attached.'* With these 
admissions, we may fearlessly assert, that a poet-^ 
one who is really such-^s no ordinary man; nor 
are his compositions the prompt and spontaneous 
expressions of his own etery-day feelmgs. No} 
they are the most hidden ideas of his 80i|T, discov- 
ered in his happiest moments, and apparelled in his 
selectest language. Will such a bemg, then, array 
the most pure, sublime, and perfect conceptions of 
his superior mind, in its highest fervour, only with 
«* the real language of men in a state of vivid eitcite* 
mentr* Compare the lofty narratives of Milton^ 
the luxuriant descriptions of Thomson, the solemn 
musings of Young ; nay, even the soliloquies, and 
not unfrequently the dialogues, of Shakspeare, in 
which characters and passions are portrayed with 
unparalleled force and feeling-^compare these with 
*' the real language of men in a state of vivid excite« 
ment,*' on the very same subjects, or in precisely 
the same situations, however animated, interestedf 
or stimulated they may be. The fact is, that poet« 
ical sensibility will, on all occasions — except in the 
bold, brief, instinctive expvession of the highest de* 
sree of agony or rapture — suggest language more 
uvely, afl^cting, and fervent, yet not a whit less 
natural, than passion itself can Inspire in minds less 
tremblingly alive to every touch of pain or pleasure^ 
Hence the delight communicated by poetry is, in 
general, more intensely transporting than any that 
could be derived from the unassisted eonlemplatioii 
of the objects themselves, which are presented ta 
us by the magic of the author's art. Of that art his 
language is the master-secret ; and by this chartn he 
transfuses into friffid imaginations his warmer feel- 
ings, and into duliminds his brighter views, on sub- 
jects and of things which might otherwise only in- 
differently affect them in nature and reality. 
Mr. Wordsworth himselff though not a popular 
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iRrritep-^or one who ever can be, in the popular 
sense of the phrase, till the boasted march of iniel* 
lect has made much more way than it is likely to do 
for half a century to come ; — Mr. Wordsworth him- 
self has established a reputation of the proudest rank 
upon the surest basis — the admiration of the most 
intellectual class of readers, who can distinguish 
what is exquisite from what is puerile, what is grand 
from what is obscure, and what is imaginative from 
what is merely fanciful, in his own multifarious pro- 
ductions. But how has he accomplished thi&? Cer- 
tainly not by limiting his practice withm his theory* 
He possesses as much as any man living the power 
of awakening unknown and ineffable emotions in the 
bosoms of his fellow-creatures ; and he has exercised 
this power much oftener than that smaller craft of 
fashioning ** Lyrical Ballads'* and Tales, of which 
mean men are the actors, and their peculiarities the 
themes of verse, in phraseology sucn as they might 
be supposed to employ, if, instead of being taught to 
speak m rude prose from their infancy, they had 

-— '< lisp'd in nmnben, for the niimben came." 

His " Cumberland Beggar," "Tintem Abbey," and 
** Lines on the Naming of Places," unpromising as 
tbe subjects might appear at iirst sight, with many 
Other of his profound and curious speculations, have 
taught us new sympathies, the existence of which in 
human nature had scarcely been intimated by any 
poet before him. In these his most successful efforts 
he has attired, in diction of the most transcendent 
beauty, thoughts the most recondite, and imagina* 
tions the most subtle. Thus : — 

'*IUTeleam'd 

To look on Nature, not as in tbe hour 
Of thouffhtleas youth ; but hearing, oftentimM, 
The still, sad music of humanity ; 
Not harsh and grating, though gS ample power 
I# 
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^ To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A nresence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; — a sense sublime 
Of something fax more deeply interfused. 
Whose dweUing is— the light of setting suna. 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky,— and in the mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, ' 
And rolls through all things." 

Again,— 

" Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee, in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain winds be free 

To blow against thee ; and in after.jrears. 

When these wild ecstasies shall, be matured 

Into a sober pleasure — when thy nrind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh ! then, 

if solitude, or pain, or fear, or grief. 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy Wiu thou remember me !** 

This is no more the language than these are the 
thoughts of men in general " in a state of excite- 
ment;'* language more exquisitely elaborate, and 
thoughts more patiently worked out of the very 
marble of the mind, are rarely, indeed, to be met 
with either in prose or rhyme. For such tales as 
•« Andrew Jones," '* The Last of the Flock," " Goody 
Blake and Harry Gill," &c., the real language of men 
may be employed with pleasing effect ; but when our 
poet would ** present ordinary things in an untuual 
way," he is compelled to resort to gorgeous, fiffura- 
tlTe, and amplifying terms, and avail himself o? th» 
most daring licenses of poetic diction. Thus :— - 

** The wmdSf that will be howling at all hours 
And are up-gather'd now, Uk* tUeping^owtn/* 

" It is a beauteous evening, calm and firee. 
The holy time is quiet as a mm, 
BniafUn§ wish adoraiim /" 
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'*Fhw8nlaigh before thee in their bede, 
Ajod/ragronce in thy footing tnad$.^ 

** The cataracts blow their trtmpeU from the steep, 
The wnde come o^er ns from ihefidda ofdeepr 

I need not insist more on the necessity of usin^, 
in poetry, a language different from, and superior to, 
** the real lan^age of men," even under the strongest 
excitement, since our author himself is so often com- 
pelled, nay, rather chooses voluntarily, to employ it 
for the expression df ideas which without it would 
be incommunicable. One instance of the happy use 
of the simplest language by Mr. Wordsworth must 
be given, in justice to him. The poem of the ** Old 
Cumberland Beggar" is, perhaps, the masterpiece 
of his early volumes. In this we have the descrip- 
tion of an ancient parish pensioner, not receiving 
pay, but collecting doles from the friendly cottagers 
as well as the wealthier inhabitants in his daily 
rounds; welcomed everywhere, and everywhere 
relieved, — a harmless, helpless, quiet-paced, and 
quiet-tongued old man, whose presence is a blessing 
to the neighbourhood, by making the humblest, as 
well as the highest, feel how good it is to do good. 
For 

*' Man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 
Long for some moments, m a weary life, 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselyes the fathers and thq dealers out 
Of some small blessings— have been kind Ui such 
As needed kindness ;— for this single cause, 
That we have all of us a human heart. 

" Such pleasure is to one kind being known, 
My neighbour, when, with punctual care, esch W6ek» 
Dulv as Friday comes, though prtu^d hendf 
By her own wants, she, from her store of meal. 
Takes one vnaparing handful for the scrip 
' Of this old mendicant ; and, from her door, 
Returning with exhilarated heart. 
Sits by her fire, and builds her hopes in heaveu." 
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Dr. DarvoirCs Theory of Poetic Style, 

The late Dr. Darwin, a poet of very different cast 
from Mr. Wordsworth, t^ lis us, that the essential 
difference between prose and poetry consists, not 
solely in the melody or measure of language, because 
some prose has melody and even me^Bure ; nor in the 
sublimity, beauty, or novelty of the sentiments, be- 
cause, as he asserts, sublime sentinients are some- 
times better expressed in prose. Of this he gives 
an example from one of Shakspeare's historical 
playg : — »< When Warwick is left wounded on the 
field after the loss of the battle, and his friend says 
to him, ' Oh ! coidd you but fly !' what can be more 
sublime than his answer, 'Why then l! would not 
fly V No measure of verse could add dignity to this 
sentiment.'*— Without disputing his position, I answer 
that the words are verse alresidy. I know not how 
ihey stand in the original ; but placing the interjection 
** Oh !'' as the closing syllable of a line, and laying the 
natural emphasis on the verb negative^ and not merely 
on the sign of negation, we have a perfect heroic 
verse. 

"Oh! 
Could you but/y /— 

Why then! loovU not fly r 

The doctor continues : — " In what, then, consists 
the essential difference between poetry and prose t 
Next to the measure of the language, the principal 
distinction appears to be this : that poetry admits of 
but few words expressive of very abstracted ideas ; 
whereas prose abounds with them. And as our ideas 
derived from visible objects are more distinct than 
those derived from the objects of our other senses, 
the words expressive of these ideas belonging to 
vision make up the principal part of poetic language ; 
that is, the poet writes principally to the eye, the 
prose-writer uses more abstracted terms. Mr. Pope 
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has written a bad verse in the ^'Windsor Foi^ 
e»t:'— 

* And Kennet swift, for sflyer eels rmowtCd,^ 

The word * renowned' does not present a visible 
object to the mind, and is thence prosaic. But 
change the line thus : — 

And Kennet swift, where silver graylings jtay^ 

and it becomes poetry ; because the scenery is then 
brought before the eye. This may be done m prose ; 
so it i9 more agreeable to read in Mr. Gibbon^s 
History, ' Germany was at that time overshadowed 
with extensive' forests,' than that (vermany was at 
that time fuU of extensive forests. But when this 
mode of expression occurs too frequently, the proie 
approaches to poetry ; and in grave works, where 
we expect to be instructed rather than amused, it 
becomes tedious and impertinent.^' 

Thus far Dr. Darwin. I reply: — this is arguing 
completely in a circle. *' Why then I wwdd not fLy^ 
is undoubtedly verse by the measure, and poetry by 
the sublimity of the sentiment ; while, without the 
variation of a syllable, and simply reading it accord* 
ing to the prosaic accents, it is prose, 

" Oh ! could you \mifiy /—Why then I would nU fly !** 

It follows, that thouy^hts of this character are com- 
mon alike to prose and verse, and may be expressed 
in either. If Dr. Darwin's criticism excludes the 
phrase " for silver eels r^notonV," from poetry, it 
proves too much, for then the poet must not give 
the eels at all that lie in the mud. He might, indeed^ 
represent a fishwife stripping the skin from the 
writhing creature, but he coidd not even allude to 
their luxurious sloth in the slimy ooze, where they 
cannot be watched. This may be called quibbUng; 
but it must be admitted, that the epithet '* silver** 
gives an hnage to the eye which sd&ciently vindi* 
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cates the poetry of the tine against the prosaic paiti* 
ciple *' renown'd ;'* while the latter conve^rs an idea 
wnich no object of vision whatever could imply. Is 
the poet, then, to be precluded from celebratmg the 
peculiar pre-eminence of the river Kennet for its 
peculiar fish, because the word that designates its 
superiority is an abstract term? "Germany was 
at that time overshadowed with extensive forests V* 
The doctor acknowledges that the poetic verb here 
used animates the prose ; why then may not abstract 
terms fthough in themselves prosaic) occasionally 
be employed to temper the ardour of verse, as snow 
in hot climates, sprinkled over the wine-cup, makes 
the draught more delicious ! The whole range of 
language and of thought must be conceded to writers 
of both kinds ; and it depends upon t|ieir own taste, 
at their own peril, to mingle, discreetly or otherwise, 
with the staple of their diction, terms which are con- 
ventionally understood to belong to poetry and prose^ 
in precisely inverse proportions. 

Dr. Darwin has splendidly exemplified the effects 
of his own theory, which cdHainly includes much 
truth, but not the whole truth. Endued with a fancy 
peculiarly formed for picture-poetry, he has limited 
verse almost within the compass of designing and 
modelling with visible colours and palpable sub^ 
stances. Even in this poetic painting, ne seldom 
gt>es beyond the brilliant minuteness of the Dutch 
school of artists, vifhile his groups are the extreme 
reverse of theirs, being rigidly classical. His pro- 
ductions are undistinguished by either sentiment or 
pathos. He presents nothing but pageants to the 
eye, and leaves next to nothing to the imagination; 
every point and object being made out in noonday 
clearness, where the sun is nearly vertical, and the 
shadow most contracted. He never touches the 
heart, nor awakens social, tender, or playful emo- 
tions. His whole '* Botanic Garden^' might hfb 
aenlptiired in friezes, painted in enamd, or maitiii* 
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Hactared in Wedgwood ware. f'The Loves of the 
Plants" consists of a series of metamorphoses, all 
of the same kind, — ^plants personified, having the 
passions of animals, or rather such passions as 
animals might be supposed to have, if, instead of 
warm blood, cool vegetable juices circulated through 
their veins ; so that, though every lady-flower has 
from one to twenty beaux, all slighted and favoured 
in turn, the wooings and the weddings are so scrupu- 
lously Linnaean, that no human affection is ever con- 
cerned in the matter. What velvet painting can be 
more exquisite than the following lines, in which the 
various insects are touched to the very life !-^ 

" Stay thy soft murmuring waters, sentle rill ; 
Hush, whispering winds ; ye rustling leaves, be still ; 
Rest, silver butterflies, your quiyering wings ; 
Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings ; 
Ye painted moths, your gold-eyecL plumage furl. 
Bow your wide horns, your spiral trunks uncurl ; 
Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds ; 
Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthened threads : 
Slide here, ye horned snails, with vamish'd shells ; 
Ye bee-nymphs, listen in your waxen cells." 

In such descriptions Darwin excels, and his theory 
is triumphant ; but to prove it of universal applica- 
tion» it must be put to a higher test. In the third 
canto of the ** Botanic Garden," Part II., there is a 
toe scene— a lady, from the " wood-crowned heiriit" 
of Minden, overlooking the battle in which her hus- 
band is engaged. As the conflict thickens, she watches 
his banner shifting from hill to hill, and when the 
enemy is at letigth beaten from every post, 

^ Near and more near the uktrepid beauty j^ress'd, 
Saw through the driTin^ smoke his danciug crest; 
Saw on his helm, her virgin hands inwove, 
Bright stars of g:old, and mystic knots of love ; 
Heard the exulting shout, *They run, they run!' 
* Oieat God !* she cried, *lie^8 safe, the battle's won !' 
—A ball now hisses through the airy tides 
(Some faif win^'d it, and some demon guides), 
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Parts her fyae locks her graceful head that ^eek, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck; 
The red stream issuing from her azure veins, 
Dies her v^hite veil, her ivory bosom stains !" 

Every syllable here is addressed to the eye ; there 
is not a word for the heart ; the poet himself might 
have been the bullet that shot the lady, so insensible 
is he of the horror of the deed. Or be might have 
^ been a surgeon, deposing before a coroner's inquest 
over the body, under what circumstances said lady 
came to her death, so anatomically correct is the 
process of the wound laid down ; yet, even in that 
case, he appears a peiit-maUre of the scalpel, so deli- 
cately does he talk about — mark well the epithets! 
—the ''fine locks," the ''gracefat head," the ''fmr 
ear," the "neck," the *!'red stream," the ''' azuv 
veins," the " white veil," and the " wory bosom ;" — a 
perfect inventory of the lady's charms ; without a 
sigh, a tear, or the wink of an eyelid over the matron 
slain between her two children, the wife struck dead 
in the presence of her husband returning victorious 
from battle to her embrace. This may be poetry, 
but it is not nature ; and such, in every instance, 
more or less, is the poetry which is formed accord- 
ing to artificial rules. 

I have not tim<3 to discuss the sequel,— the lady^s 
last words: they are equally out of character. Those 
who have the opportunity may compare the death- 
scene (much to the advantage of the living author) 
with that of Gertrude of Wyoming, which may have 
been suggested (very remotel>[ and quite uncon- 
sciously) by Darwin's Eliza. Sir Walter Scott ex- 
cels in painting battle-pieces, as overseen \xy some 
interested spectator. Eliza at Minden is circum- 
stanced so nearly like Clara at Flodden, that the 
mighty Minstrel of the North mav possibly have 
caught the idea of the latter from the Lichfield bot 
anist ; but, oh ! how has he triumphed ! 
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Poetic Licenses and Dialects, 

The limits of these papers will not allow us to go 
particularly into the subject of poetic licenses, which 
oelong to this part of our subject. It is therefore 
only necessary to remark, that in every language in 
which metre has been framed (even in the Hebrew, 
though there it ciannat be so accurately traced,) min- 
strels have taken liberties with the yemacular idiom, 
verbal, grammatical, and constructive ; which, while 
they would be barbarous in speech, are yet graceftd 
in song. 

The Greeks had the range of all their native dia- 
lects for ornamental use, as well as the choice of 
one for the staple of their verse. The delicate 
«prinkling of antiquated words over Virgil's pure and 
high latinity gives an unspeakable charm to an oc-. 
casional line ; and Lacretius lays more powerful hold 

Ethe imagination itself by this spell than his cold 
sophical theme, in its didactic passages, could 
achieved without the aid of something so ex- 
quisitely venerable. 

The modem Italians have a poetic dialect so dis- 
tinct from that of prose, that it may be said of the 
twain that they are " neither the same, nor yet unlike, 
as sisters well may be." What is remarkable in this 
musical s})eech (every sentence of which nflght be 
delivered in recitativo)^ and which is so jealous of 
the slightest harshness, that every consonant is 
guarded by a vowel,— is the circumstance, that those 
very vowels which give fulness and volubiUty to 
|Mrose are frequently excluded to enrich and eonohle 
verse with the strength bf consonants. 

French metre admits peculiar privileges In scan- 
ning, and requires certain reciprocities in rhjrmiaff 
ithe alternation of what are called masculine and 
bminine endings), which sufficiently distinguish it 
from other compositions, written or ispoksiL But 
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the delicacies of verse in this subtle and volatile 
tongue are with such difficulty apprehended by for- 
eigners, that few regard them otherwise than as real 
insipidities. Take a specimen from Boileau : — 

*'Sophocle enfin, doimant Vessor a son genie, 
Accrat encore la pompe, augmenta Pharmonie ; 
Int^ressa le Choeur dans toute Paction, 
De Ters trop rabotteuz polit Tezpression ; 
LCii donna chez les Grecs cette bauteur divine, 
Oft jamais n'atteignit la foiblesse Latine/* 

VArt Poetique, Chant iii 

The rhymes of the first two couplets are so utterly 
French that an English tongue can scarcely touch 
or an English ear arrest them ; the measure, too, is ' 
equally serpentine and slippery, being no sooner 
perceived in one undulation of cadence than, when 
you think yourself sure of catching it,, it lapses into 
another. The last couplet, alone, is easily legible 
and intelligible to strangers in rhyme and accentu- 
ation. Herein, probably, I betray 'my own igno- 
rance, but I believe that my countr3rmen in general 
(familiar as bad French has become in their months, 
and evasive as good is to their ears) would bear me 
out in the statement, as matter of fact in respect to 
themselves. 

In Spanish there are niceties of rhythm, rhyme, 
and conresponding terminations, neither quite rhyme 
nor altogether blank, which render that language one 
of the most pliant and effective for the utterance of 
poetic conceptions in almost every imaginable form 
of metre. No wonder that, with such plastic ma^ 
terials, Lopez de Vega poured forth his millions of 
lines as readily as melted metal may be run into all 
manner of moulds. 

The German, if it have not equal grace with some 
of its contemporaries of classical descent, has mere 
comprehensiveness, and can express with enviable 
facibty the different cadences of quantity and of ao« 
cant, with either rhyme or blank endings. 
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Our Eagflish poetry has not assumed any extra- 
ordinary prerog^ative in modifying words to meet it» 
exigences, or the caprices of its professors. One 
only of the latter, Spenser, has dared to frame an 
almost arbitrary vocabulary, varying the diction of 
his " Faerie Queene" from that of his ** Shepheard's 
Calender," and again in his minor pieces employing 
a dialect between the ruggedness of the latter, and 
the romantic stateliness of the former. But Spenser 
was one of the masters of the l3rTe, and if he length* 
ened and abridged the strings, or added to their 
number, according to his fancy, it was to j)roduee 
harmony otherwise unattainable, and to give othersi 
less adventurous than he, scope as well as courage 
to foUow him into the heights and depths of our 
noble language, which has never yet, perhaps, been 
essayed through the whole compass of its scale. 
To suit the rhyme, the cadence, the length, or the 
euphony of his lines, he adopted old words, or new, 
added or curtailed syllables, varied terminations; vio- 
lated syntax, and wrote the larger portion of his im- 
perishable, though for ever unpopular (since his own 
age), compositions in what, without consummate art 
and management, would have very much resembled 
the " Babylonish dialect" of Butler's hero,— 

" A party-colour'd dress 
Of patcht aoid pie-baird languages; 
But when be pleased to show 't, his speech 
I loftiness of sound was rich.*' 

His ninth eclogue begins thus : — 

HOBUNftL. 

**Diffgon Davie! I bid her good day; 
Or Diggon her i*, or I mis-say. 

moooN. 
Her wot her, while it was day-light, 
But nowe her is a most wretclied wight ; 
For day that was is wightly past, 
. And now at earst thedi-ke uisht doth huft&T 
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Surely this is neither Welsh nor English ; nothing 
in Chaucer is more uncouth. I need not quote from 
the " Faerie Queene,** having given a stanza in a 
former paper. The quaint yet sweet, the homely 
yet venerable style in which it is composed has be- 
come well known ; less, indeed, from the original 
than from the numerous imitations of it, especially 
Thomson^s " Castle of Indolence ;'* a structure of 
genuine talent, certainly not piled when that '* bard« 
more fat than bard beseems,*' was, where he delighted 
to be, on the spot itself, though so witchingly framed 
for voluptuous ease, that the reader is ready to lie 
down under its influence, — not, however, to sleep. 

Scottish Verse, 

llie language (shall I call iti) of our northern 
neighbours, in which so much popular poetry has 
been preserved, and so much more compiled of late 
years, has the same peculiar character as Spenser's ; 
namely, that it is fluctuating, not fixed ; a conven- 
tional, not an actual, language. Its basis was, un- 
doubtedly, a national dialect now nearly obsolete ; 
but its superstructure consists of vulgar idioms, and 
its embellishments of pure English phrases. Hencet 
as it is written (for I confine these strictures to its 
written forms), this admired ^' Scotch'*^ is an arbitrary 
system of terms, only remotely akin ; and it3 force 
and elegance depend principally on the skill with 
which each particular author combines its constituent 
parts, to make a common chord of its triple tones. 
That style, therefore, may, in general, be pronounced 
the most harmonious and perfect in which the national 
dialect is the key-note^ while the vulgar and the Eng- 
lish (like the third Rud fifth in music) are subordinate. 
This flexible and untameable tongue — which the 
Doric muse, when she fled from Greece, might have 
invented for herself, while learning the old Erse, 
VQong the mountains and glens of Caledonia,— ha» • 
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also a minor acale, of toncbing tenderness, as well as 
a nMJor^ of spirit-stirring strength. 

Bums, ** the gloiy " of his country, or " the shame,** 
as he worthily or ignominionsly exercised his vein 
of versatile genius, disdained to confine his strains 
to any peculiar accordance of these : but, according 
to the theme, ran through the whole vernacular 
diapason, as well as the falsetto English, in which 
his feebler pieces are composed. Of the latter, it 
would be wasting time to offer an example, because 
a longer quotation than convenient might be required, 
to prove a point of little significance. Three speci* 
mens, however, to show the gradations, of what is 
vulgarly called the Scotch dialect, employed by him, 
may be expedient and acceptable, as they wiU be 
qniie in place, while we are considering poetic dic- 
tion and poetic license. Brief though they be, these 
extracts from long poems, quite distinct from eacif 
other, in their general diction, will at once discover 
to the unsuspecting admirers of north country song 
what prodigious advantages its minstrels possess 
over their " southron'* brethren, who are confined to 
sheer English, and dare not touch a provincial ac- 
cent with the tip of their tongue, on pain of excom- 
munication from classic society. The boundless 
resources enjoyed by the former, to select and link 
together words and phrases at will, high or low, an- 
tique or new-fangled, polished or barbarian, — not 
only prepossess the reader in favour of every real 
beauty struck out by such grotesque combinations, 
and make him eagerly relish it, but they likewise 
(unconsciously to himself) influence his judgment, 
to make large allowance for frequent defects and 
excesses, as necessary, and not offensive ingredients, 
in a style released from all obligations to law and 
precedent. 

I begin with the rudest, which I scarcelv can 
hope to read intelligibly in English ears, so unskilled 
am I in the aoeenta of my mother tongue. Th» 
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•• Fanner's New Year's Morning Salutation to hlfer 
auld Mare Maggie" is written in such uncouth strain* 
as these : 

" A guid new-year, I wish thee, Maggie ! 
Hae \ there's a ripp* to thy auld baggie ; 
Tho' thou[*8 howe-backitf now, and knaggie, 

I've seen the day^ 
Thou cotdd hae gaen like enie staggie 

Out-owre the lay." 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* * » * « 
•* When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 

Ye then was trottin wi' yoar minnie :% 
Tho' ye was tricklie, slee and funnie^ 

Yet ne'er was donsie ;{ 
But hamely, tawie,ll quiet, an' cannie,ir 

An' unco sonsie.* ♦ 

***** 

***** 

Thou never braindr't,tt an' feteht,t1: an^ fliskit ,*^$ 

But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit, 

An' spread abreed thy weel-fillM bri$ket,|||| 

Wi' pith and pow'r, 
Till sprittie knowes^^* wad rait't and risket, 

An' slippet oWre."*»» 

In the "Advice to a Young Friend ^"^ we hairtf 
nearly the national Scotch, as it is used among per- 
sons of the middle rank ; most characteristicsuly iiK 
culcating, among others, this shrewd lesson:— « 

"Aye free, affhan', your story tclli 

When wi' a bosom-crony ; 
But still keep something to yoursel' 

Ye scarcely tell to ony : 
Conceal yourself as weel 's ye can' 

Fra* cnticsl dissection. 
But keekftt thro' every other man 

With sharpen'd sly inspection." 

* A liandnil of anthraabed oom. t Hamp-backed and ban-booed* 

}IHmn(lloth«r)l ^Mtaebtevoas. |i Easily bahdltd. IT Gentle. 
•* Lively. tt Stumbled. it Palled bard. $$Preiic4. 

-..-._ — ._^ — ,.^^^ . ""ininhr ^-•" ^ — ~ - - 

mi 



n II spread abroad thy cheat. ITIT Brushwood hillocks. •^'^'CraalMd. 
9pNmudf «d thrawn down^ ^^ "^ — 
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In "the Cottar's Saturday Night," the poet has no 
varied his dialect that there are scarcely two con- 
•ecutive stanzas written according to the same model. 
An hour of winter evening music on the iGoIian harp, 
when all the winds are on the wing, would hardly 
be mor6 wild, and sweet, and stern, and changeable 
than the series. Some of the strains are as purely 
English as the author could reach ; others so racily 
Scottish as often to require a glossary ; while in a 
third class the two are so enchantingly combined, 
that no poetic diction can excel the pathos and sub- 
limity, blended with beauty and homeliness, that 
equally mark them. Of the latter description is the 
Ibllowiug : 

** The cheerfti' sapper done, wi' serious face, 

They, round the ingle,* fonn a circle wide ; 
The sire tarns o*er, wi' patriarchal grace, 

The big ha-BihU^ ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffetsf wearing thin an* bare ; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 

He walest a portion with judicious care : 
And, * Xjct us worship God !* he says, with solezon air." 

The latitudinarianism of the Scottish dialect in 
r yming,jingling,ormerelyalliterativeTowelsoiind8, 
in dissonant words at the end o( lines, may be thus 
exemplified : 

*< O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss'd sae fondly ; 
And closed for aye the sparkling gUocflb 

That dwelt on me sae kindly. 
And njouldering now, in silent dost, 

That heart that' lo*ed me dearly ; 
But still within my bosom's core, 

Shall live my Highland Mary V* 

Fondly and kindly , — dearly and Mary could nerer 

^ Flit. t Gimy ilde-lotto. - 
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be endured as rh3nnes on this' side of the Tweed; 
but yet the aUght sprinkling of Scottish in the con- 
text, with the overpowering tenderness of the senti- 
ments themselves, render these discords tolerable, 
or rather compel them to be forgotten in such asso- 
ciation. 

Finally, this composite dialect adds exquisite 
quaintness to humorous, and a simple grace to ordi- 
n?iryr forms of speech, while it renders grand and 
terrific imagery more striking and dreadful. It is " 
hardly a language of this world in the witching scene 
in ** Tarn O'Shanter," that miracle of the muse of 
Bums, in which all his talents are brought into play, 
on a subject most gross and abominable, yet in the 
passage adluded to preternaturally awful and myste- 
rious, so long as he maintains his gravity in describ- 
ing the obscene and horrid rites of the " secret, black, 
and midnight hags,^* within the walls of Auld Kirk 
Alloway, Satan himself being bag-piper to their 
dancing. 

" Cofiins stood round, like open presses, 
That 8haw*d the dead in their last dresses ; 
And, by some devilish cantrip-sleight, 
Each in his cauld hand held a light ; 
By which heroic Tarn was able 
To note upon the haly table, 
— ^A murderer^s banes in gibbet-aims, 
Twa span-lang wee unchristen'd baiins, I 

A thief new cutted frae a rape, { 

Wr kit loMt gasp his g(A did gtme ; 
Five tomahawks wi* blude reo^msted, 
Five scymetars wi' muider crusted ; 
A garter which a babe had strangled ; 
A knife, a father's throat had mangled, 
Wham his ain son o' life bereft, 
— The gray hairs yet stack to the heft," 
* * * * * 

« Wi' mair o' horrible an* awfti'. 
Which e'en to name wad be vmlawfu'." 

Theelisionof the final /in the last rhymes of this , 
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extract Is ^sinffnlarly ezpressiTe of tbe horror that 
clips the breath of the speaker, while he imagines 
himself the spectator of *' deeds without a name.** 
Such cnticisms may seem frivolous to some incuri- 
ous persons : but every poet at least will know how 
to estimate the value of licenses like these, to do 
what he pleases with words, and make words do 
what they are bidden. But with all these immunities 
the writers of Scottish verse are so limited in their 
ranges of subjects, and the compass of their son^, 
that their pieces must of necessity be brief, and their 
themes nearly confined to humour, nathos, and fami- 
liar description. A great work, like an epic poem, 
could not be achieved in so lawless a dialect. 

Capabilities of Languages, 

Limited, however, as poetic license may be ill a 
severe and uucompromismg language like ours, the 
man of original genius will never be at a loss to adapt 
its resources to his exigencies, and so to assimilate 
the medium of communication with the character of 
his own mind as to give to his most recondite con- 
ceptions such perfect development that no version 
in a foreign idiom shall equal in effect the sounds and 
syllables which he has selected for them. What in- 
deed should the poet do, if he had not virtue in him- 
self to mould according to his will the language in 
which his thoughts are to live ? as the fish in the 
convoluted sheU shapes its dwelling by the motion 
of its body within. 

" Will you play upon this pipe 1** says Hamlet to 
Guildenstem. — '*I cannot, I know no touch of it, my 
lord," replies the courtier. — ^^ 'Tis as easy as lying," 
retorts the satirical prince ; " govern these ventages 
with your fingers and thumb; give it breath with 
your mouth, and it vnll discourse most eloquent 
H»sip; look ye, these are the stops."-*-** But these 
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cannot I command to any utterance of harmony ; I 
have no skill," is the humble confession of the other. 
Thus the melodies of the pipe must be the result of 
the piper's employment of its capabilities, which 
each who tries will variously bring out. It is a small 
thing that the fiddle is a genuine Cremona, and the 
warranted workmanship of Straduarius ; every hand 
that draws a bow across it will produce every note 
unlike every other performer, according to his skill 
in fingering, and the '^ music in his soul ;" — ^from the 
crude scraping of " some blind cro wder in the streets," 
to the tones of anguish or ecstasy which Paganini, 
with touches like the first beams of sunlight on the 
statue of Memnon, elicits from the strings ; or extorts 
when he strikes and thej/ shriek as though he were 
putting live suiferers to the sword. 

What the pipe and the viol are to the minstrel, his 
native tongue is to the poet. The finest instruments 
are dumb till those harmonies are put into them, of 
which they can be no more than the passive conduct- 
ors. Language, in like manner, is a dead letter till 
the spirit within the poet himself breathes through 
it, gives it voice, and makes it audible to the very 
mind. The powers of any language, therefore, are 
put to proof just in proportion to the powers of the 
author himself who composes in it. Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Wordsworth, Burke, Johnson, and Junius^ 
among numberless others, have each done with our 
English what none ever did before him ; and there 
are abundant capabilities in it yet undiscovered. 
What great master shall next bring a few more of 
them forth with equal conspicuity ? Nor need they 
be far sought ; they lie along the highway of litera- 
ture ; they are the granite materials of which the 
road is made. Lord Byron affected the frequent 
use of quaint, obsolete, and outlandish terms ; and 
by this artifice, no doubt, he occasionally rendered 
hia style both gorgeous and venerable. But his 
chief strength lay in a despotic command over the 
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most oidtn|ry forms of speech. He has done more 
for common words than Dryden himself did ; and the 
energy with which he employs them is the most 
remarkable, as well as the most exemplary, character- 
istic of his style in his best productions, — such as 
the third and fourth cantos of '' Childe Harold's Pil* 
grimage/' 

Without any reference to the merits or faults of 
the following stanzas, ihey will strikingly exhibit 
the power of high pressure which the noble writer 
could put in force to multiply thoughts with words, 
and so condense them that scarcely one of the latter 
could be withdrawn without extinguishing one of the 
former. In the storm on the Lake of Geneva he 
thus breaks out ; — 

<' Sky, mountains, riyers, winds, lake, lightnings !^Ye, 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a sool 
To make these felt and feeling ; the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless— if I rest. 
♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ 

** Could I imboay and unbosom now 
That which is most within me — could I wreak 
"My thoughts upmi expression, and thus throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings strong ot weak. 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 
Bear, know, feel, andyet breathe,— into on« word 
And that one word were Ughtningf I would speak ! — 
But as it is I Uyo and die unheard. 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword.'* 

I conclude with an admirable illustration of this 
ill-understood subject, by a critic of no ordinarjr tact, 
which may be found in an article on '* Todd's Milton,** 
in the Quarterly Review, No. xxxvi. : — 

** Let us not hear a polished language blamed for 
the defects of those who know not how to put it 
forth. It must be wielded by the master before its 
true force can be known. The Philippics of De- 
mosthenes were pronounced in the mother tongue 
of every one of his audience ; but who among them 
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could have answered him in a single sentence like 
his own 1 l^ho among them could have guessed 
what Gr^ek could do, though they had spoken it 
all their lives, till they heard it from his lips 1 The 
secret of using language is, to use it from a fiitt 



LECTURE V. 

VA.RI0U8 CLASSES OF FOETRF. 

Narrative Poetry, 

Lord Bacon distinguishes poetry under three 
heads: Narrative, Dramatic, and Parabolic. To 
these may be added a fourth. Miscellaneous, compre- 
hending one half of the verse that is written, and 
which can hardly be said to come under any denom- 
ination less general. Without particular reference 
to these distinctions, I shall briefly notice several of 
the principal classes of poetry, according to the 
limits which must not here be exceeded. 

Narrative poetry embraces all the varieties of me- 
trical story^telling, from the lofty epic to the lowly 
ballad. In these (according to tne license of fiction) 
the author^-f^uiowiii^ every thin^f that he chooses to 
know, and being privy to the inmost thoughts at 
well as the outward acts of his heroes-discloses to 
his reader (like one invisible being holding converse 
with another) the entire circumstances of all the 
events, single or in series, which he feigns or bpr** 
rows. He.thus makes his fable, as it is called, more 
complete through all its bearings than any series of 
facts can be rendered, from the necessary imperfee* 
lion of human testimony, the difficulty of dlscoFer* 
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fingr, by contingent evidence more than has been ver- 
bally recorded of any thing that is past, and the im- 
possibility of ever recovering the memory of what 
~«as once been lost — ^absolutely lost. For example, 
—of the history of Rome nothing more can be known 
at any fature time bat what is extant at this hour in 
the relics of contemporary writers, or their suc- 
cessors, who have preserved what otherwise would 
have perished with the originals. Byried among the 
ruins of Herculaneum, or under the dust of centuries 
in monastic libraries,---^ocument8 containing intelli- 
gence of which we are yet ignorant may hereafter 
be brought to light ; but that which is no longer 
registered on earth, though it may have decided the 
destinies of empires, is to us, in these later ages, the 
same as thougn it never had been. The quantity 
of error, conjecture, and misrepresentation which 
abound in the early chronicles of all nations, and are 
not easily separable from those of the most enlight- 
ened periods, cause history to be, at best, a dubious 
authority to follow in its precedents for the conduct 
of either statesmen or philosophers. 

Leo X. conceived the magnificent idea of forming 
a model of the city of Rome, as it stood in its glory, 
from a survey of the ruins of its palaces, temples, 
and amphitheatres, as they remained at his own day ; 
according to the style of each relic filling up the 
elevation of the original structure. This task he 
committed to Raphael, who ardently undertook it, 
but died on the threshold of that renovated Rome, 
which thereafter fell into less reparable decay than 
its ancient prototype. Mr. Roscoe informs us that 
the great artist presented a memorial to the pontiff 
on this project, accompanied by a drawing of an 
entire edifice, completed according to the rules 
which he had laid down for the development of the 
whole.* What RaphaeVs memorial and specimen 

*lUp1uie1,in tbin memorial, obserres, "HaTiiig been oommisaioiiad 
by your bolinri to make a datifn of aneieot Rome, m flu* m it can be 
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^ere to Rome under Augustus, history and Its illus- 
trations are to any given series of events ; being only- 
more or less imperfect in proportion as the dilapi- 
dated foundations, solitary columns, and mouldering 
walls of ancient edifices furnish models and mate- 
rials for raising upon them theoretical superstruc- 
tures to represent what they weret but which ia 
reality are but what they might have been. I would 
;iot disparage the most valuable inheritance be-> 
queathed to us by our fathers in the chronicles and 
traditions of those periods in which they lived. But 
3uch is the task of him who sits down to compile the 
annals of any people ; out of their ruins he has to 
build their monuments. And as " the poetical** of 
Greek and Roman architecture has alone survived, 
in fallen temples and palaces, while the mere 
" prose," in the masonry of vulgar dwellings, has 
been utterly obliterated, — so, in the most perfect 
history, wrecks of magnificence only are preserved ; 
and of these the principal portions have been sodis- 
Hgured by fable, or embellishjed by romance, that the 
lessons of Time (the slowest of teachers, and who 
ought to be the surest, did not his memory so much 
fail him) are defective in main parts of the argument 
from default of unadulterated or unmutilated facts ; 
80 that the inferences, however wise and salutary, 
to be derived from what is presented as the fruit of 
experience are proportionately unimpressive and 
unsatisfactory. But Time is rather the preceptor of 
man, his coeval, than of men^ his offspring. His 
schools are communities, which be instructs not so 
mucK by details as by the gradual evolution of great 
results out of the infinite multiplicity of smsdl cir- ' 
cumstances that make up the business of individual 

^iMorerad in wbat now remains, with all the ediftcea of which anelk 
rains yet appear as may enable oa infhllibly to aacertain what tbey ori- 

finally were, and to supply such parts as have been wholly destroyed, 
y making them correspond with those that yet exist ; I have osedeterf 
VMsibie exertion, that I might giy^ yoii ftiU saiiafhctiQn, and coBTqr « 
farftct idea on Uw subject." 
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Mfe. With him, therefore, a lesson which takes less 
than a century in the delivery, is scarcely intelligi- 
ble ; for the issue of a day may require an age to 
develop it. The battle of Waterloo in la few hour* 
not only put an end to the wars of the French revo- 
lution, but was itself the first scene of a new drama 
in the theatre of Europe, which wiU probably employ 
the actors of many generations to carty on, before 
an equally decisive catastrophe shall again turn the 
current of history at a right angle (so to speak) from 
the course into which that victory of our countrymen 
diverted it. 

Hence the lessons of poetic narrative may be reti" 
dered more perfect, as well as more interestrng^than 
those of the most authentic history, because the prem- 
ises from which the former is to be drawn may be 
exactly fitted to the purpose of exemplifying and 
emforcing' the instruction intended. ''The Iliad^' 
contained all that had been learned from the practice 
of war through all ages antecedent. In the " Gem- 
salemme Liberata*' of Tasso are summed up all the 
glories and horrors of the crusades. In ** Paradise 
Lost^* we have the theological history of the world. 
At the same time, it would be affectation to assume^ 
that the few unrivalled epic poems have been com- 
posed, primarily, for any other reason than because 
the themes appeared to the authors capable of exer- 
cising their genius, and displaying their powers of 
invention and embellishment to the highest advan- 
tage. The conceit of Bos8U,that the great masters 
of antiquity first fixed upon a moral, and then sough*. 
a story to illustrate it, is as pure a fiction as any to 
be fbtmd in the Odyssey itself. Virgirs Mneid has 
been especially insisted on in proof of this pedantic 
hypothesis; and we have been gravely told, that 
" there are two distinct objects to be kept in view in 
the conduct of a narrative poem, the one poeticdt^ 
the other moral; the poetical being ih^ fictitious ac- 
tioii^ and the morad tlte real design of the poem 
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Thus Virgil wrote and felt like a stibjed^ not like a. 
citizen. The real design of his poem was to increase 
the veneration of the people for a master, whoever 
he might be, and to encourage, like Homer, the great 
system of military despotism." These are the no- 
tions of the republican Joel Barlow, in his preface 
to the strangest epic composition ever issued from 
the press, — ** The Columbiad." It is true, both to 
the honour and the shame of poets, that in followiiijg 
the impulse, we might say the instinct, of their 
genius, — when it has been possible to serve their 
country or their own interest, they have often 
availed themselves of the opportunity ; but it is yet 
more obvious that poets write, in the first place (if 
we may so express it), for the very love of the 
thing ; and in the second, from the love of fame. 
IVill any man on this side of the Atlantic believe 
that Virgil's •* real object" m composing the ^neid 
was *' to increase the veneration of the people to a 
master V' Nay, would any man in his senses on 
either side of the Atlantic doubt that his ^^real ob- 
ject" was to immortalize his own nameT and that, 
m choosing his theme, he suited it to the times and 
government under which he hved, because he judged 
that he should thus more immediately and eilectu^y 
promote his own glory T Conscious of his powers, 
would Virgil have hazarded the reversion of renown 
that awaited him with posterity, for the favour of 
Augustus? No, not for the throne of Augustus. 
They know little of the character of poets of this 
class who thus judge of them. Had Virgil planned 
bis iBneid as '^a subject," he would never have exe- 
cuted it as a poet, for it is the spirit in which the 
offspring of invagination is conceived that becomes 
the life of it when produced into being. 

The dogma of Warburton is equally gratuitous, 
that "The Iliad" being a moral, "The iBneid" a 
political, and the "Paradise Lost" a religious poem, 
all improvement of the epopie is at an. end, ainoa* 
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ereiy subject fit for heroic verse maybe considered 
in a moral, a political^ or a religious point of view 1 
If the three epics here named have indeed the three 
characteristics attributed to them, — ^whlch may be 
doubtedf-^these are mere contingencies, or accidents 
of the stories respectively, and were very subordi' 
nate considerations with the poets themselves* 
Practical inferences might indeed be deduced from 
the most extravagant of the Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, but it was for the sake of the marvellous 
fable, not for the meager moral, that one or another 
subject was chosen, and for the adorning of which 
that poet wearied, yet never exhausted, the resources 
of a fancy fertile beyond comparison in certain me«* 
chanical combinations of ideal imagery, as diverse 
and grotesque as the transmutations of bodies which 
they shadow forth. 

Allegorical Poetry* 

Yet, i^ometimes interwoven with the epic narra- 
tive, and sometimes employed alone in the parabolic 
form, there has ever been a favourite species of 
poetry, in which the moral was avowedly the foun- 
dation, and the fable the superstructure^ Most of 
the mythological traditions of Greece and Rome 
were, m their origin, of this kind ; but such is the 
caprice of public taste^ or perhaps the perversity of 
human nature, that the further these compositions 
departed from their original character, the more 
pleasing and popular they became. At length the 
poetical features alone were regarded, and the les- 
sons inculcated Were wilfully made as undecipher- 
able as those which are at once preserved and hidden 
under the hieroglyphics of Egypt. The tales of 
chivalry and romance of the Italian poets were pro- 
fessedly of the same cast ; but, in spite of the false 
preteuceiB of the writers themselves (having the fear 
of the Inq\»sition before their eyes), the grave 
N 
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labours of their commentators to spiritualize the 
profligate pages of Ariosto, and wring out orthodox 
divinity from the purer fictions of Tasso, have suc- 
ceeded no better than the ingenious experiments of 
the philosopher who attempted to draw sunbeams 
from cucumbers. 

The noblest allegorical poem in our own language, 
— ^indeed, the noblest allegorical poem in the world, 
— ^is Spenser's " Faerie Queene ;" at the same time, 
it is probable, that if it had rwi been allegorical at 
all, it would have been a far more felicitous and 
attractive work of imagination. In all allegories of 
length we grow dull as the story advances, and feel 
very little anxiety about the conclusion, except for 
its own sake, as the conclusion. Beautiful and diver- 
sified as the most perfect of these " unsubstantial 

Sageants'' may be, few readers, when they lay one 
own, are sorry that it is finished ; and most minds, 
in recalling the pleasure of its* perusal, dwell upon 
those scenes that nearest resemble reality, and rumi- 
nate on the rest as half-recollected images of a wild 
and exhausting dream, from which they are not 
sorry at being awakened to ordinary sights and 
sounds, however entranced they may have been 
.while the illusion lasted. This is the inevitable 
effect of allegories,— they never leave the impression 
of truth behind. In tioble fictions, where truth, 
though not told in the letter, is nraintained in the 
spirit, it is far otherwise. We rise from the narra* 
tive of the death of Hector, and the visit of Priam 
b^ night to the tent of Achilles, as from reading 
historical facts ; our feelings are precisely the same 
as they would have been were those circumstances 
authentic. In Milton's vronderful poem, though our 
Judgment is never deceived into a belief of their 
having actually taken pldce, the conversations be- 
tweisn Adam and Eve, and their interview with 
llsphael, the affable sre4iangel,h«ve all te ^immtli 
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of life within, and all the daylight of reality about 
them. 

In avowed allegoiy we can rarely forget that the 
personages never did, and never could, exist; nor 
that both personages and scenes represent something 
else, and not themselves. When we give* over read- 
ing, all curiosity and interest cease ; we can have 
no personal interest in such phantoms, and we suffer 
no regret when they are vanished ; they came like 
shadows, and so they departed. If ever allegorical 
characters excite either sympathy or affection, it is 
when we lose the idea that thev are such ; conse- 
quently, ifben the allegory itself is suspended with 
regard to them. 

Again, in allegory, the mind naturally expects 
wonders in continual succession, and is greatly dis- 
uppointed if they do not occur so frequently as to 
destroy their own effect, — defeat the very purpose, 
for which wonders are wrought. Where all is mar- 
vellous, nothing is so. Besides, with unbounded 
license to do any thing or every thing, there is no 
sphere of invention so limited as this, to the most 
creative genius; the sources of mere fiction are 
soon exhausted, those of fact never. Hence there 
is a wearisome sameness and repulsive formality 
(like court etiquette) in most productions of this 
class. Who is not sick of queens and goddesses, 
in their palaces and temples, with their trains of 
attendants, their nymphs, and their worshippers, in 
almost every dream of the Spectator and Tattler, 
and the endless imitations of them since! Who 
does not turn with absolute contempt from the 
rings, and gems, and filters, and c^ves, and genii 
of Eastern Tales (falsely so called), as from the 
trinkets of a toyshop, and'the trumpery of a raree- 
show! 

There is no long allegory in our literature at all 
comparable to Bunyan's ''Pilgrim's Progress;'' and 
qne principal reason why this is the most delightful 
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ihingr of the kind in the world is, that, thoagh 
^ written under the similitude of a dream,'* there is 
▼ery little of pure allegory In it, and few abstract 
qualities or passions are personified. From the 
Tery constitution of the latter, the reader almost 
certainly foresees what such typical beings will sajr, 
suffcTy or do, according to the circumstances m 
which they are placed. The issue of every trial, of 
every contest, is known as soon as the action is com- 
menced. The characters themselves are all neces- 
sarily imperfect, and, according to the law of their 
nature, must be in everlasting motion, or everlast- 
ingly at rest ; always rejoicing, or always weeping ; 
infallibly good, or incorrigibly bad. In short, the 
arms and legs of men, the wings and tails of animals 
—nay, the five senses themselves (as indeed they 
have been)— might as well be clothed with flesh and 
blood, and broug)\t into dramatic action, as most of 
the creatures of imagination that figure away >a 
allegory. 

Dramatic Poetry^ 

The dramatic form of poetry is so near an approach 
to the language and intercourse of real life, as, whea 
skilfully constructed, to imply all the actions exhib> 
ited on the stage to the eye, through the words ad* 
dressed to the ear, by the conversation of the per- 
sons, in the course of the scene. The opening of 
the first act of Hamlet will most admirably illustrase 
this. Horatio and Marcellus join the sentinels 
Francisco and Bernardo, at night, on the platforms - 
before the castle of Elsinore, There is bodily mo- 
tion expressed or indicated in everyone of the brief 
challenffes and responses between the parties, which 
being closed, Horatio inquires,— 

** What, has this tiling ^ypew'd again tMij^tt 
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BUMASOO. 

I have seen nothing. 

1CARCBLLU8. 

Horatio says, *ti8 bat our phantasy. 

And will not let belief take hold of him, 

Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us ; 

Therefore I haVe entreated him, along 

With us to watch the minutes of this night ; 

That if again this apparition come. 

He may approve our eyes, and speak to it. 

HOBATIO. 

Tush ! tush ! 'twill not appear. 

BESNAItnO. 

Sit down awhile ; 
And let tis once min assail your ears, 
That are so fortified against our story, 
What we two nights have seen. 

HORATIO. 

Well, sit we down. 
And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. 

BBBNABDO. 

Last night of all, 

When yon same star that's westward from the pole^ 
Had made his course to illume-that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, MarceUus and myself— 
The bell then beating one — 

MABOBLLUS. 

Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again * 

BBBNABPO. 

In the same figure, like the king that's dead. 

MABCBLLUS. 

Thou ait a scholar ; speak to it, Hontio. 

HOBATIO. 

Most like :~4t harrows me with fear nd wondsr. 

BBBNABDO. 

U would be spoke ta 
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MAB0XLLD8. 

Speak to it, Horatio. 

HOEATIO. 

What art thou, that uaurp'st this time of mght, 

Together with that fair luid warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried Deunark 

Oid sometime march ? — By heaven, I charge fhee — qpeak < 

KABCELLUS. 

is offended, 

BBBNAEDO. i 

See! it stalks away. 

II0BA.TI0. 

Stay ; speak ; speak, I charge thee, speak. 

MABOBLLUS. 

Tis gone, and will not answer." 

Here every line is alive with action, as well as 
voice, to communicate in every clause fresh intel- 
ligence of the feelings of the speakers, and to bring 
out their individual characters; but, above all, to 
intimate in the simplest manner those awakening 
circumstances of the tragic story about to be de- 
veloped, with the time, place, and manner of its 
occurrence, which are csdculated to prepare the 
mind of the reader or spectator for the sequel. It 
is remarkable, that in the progress of more thim 
forty interlocutions, involving four distinct scenes, 
by the change of persons, within less than fourscore 
lines from the opening of this play, there is no 
necessity for a smgle stage direction : every look* 
attitude, and movement of the six characters (includ- 
ing the ghost) being so infallibly indicated, that not 
the minutest particle which can give poetic or pic- 
turesque effect to the reality of the spectacle is 
omitted. This is the consummation of dramatic art, 
biding itself behind the unveiled form of nature. 
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The foregoinff illastration is all that the limits of 
these Essays wQl allow on the subject of theatrical 
entertainments. Of the morality of the stage I hare 
nothing to say, except that, in proportion as the 
style of dramatic composition has been purified, the 
talent displayed by writers, in what ougnt to be at 
once the most directly moral and constitutionally 
sublime species of verse, has become less and less 
conspicuous. Without disparagement either to vir- 
tue or genius, sufficient reasons might be assigned 
for such an anomaly, — ^but this is not the fit occasion 
for explaining them. With a few honourable excep- 
tions, — ^among which may be named the tragedies 
of Miss Mitford and Mr. Sheridan Knowles, — the 
efforts of our contemporaries in this field have been 
less successful in deserving success, than in any other 
walk of polite literature. I refer solely to acHng 
plays. Mrs. Joanna Baillie, the Rev. H. Milman, 
the Rev. G. Croly, Messrs. Coleridge, Sotheby, and 
some others, have written tragedies for the mind 
and the heart, which rank among the noblest pro- 
ductions of the age. 

A very different judgment must be passed on the 
dramas of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Most of these, notwithstanding the treasures of 
poetry buried in them, have been abandoned to an 
obscurity as ignominious as oblivion, on account of 
their atrocious profligacy : like forsaken mines, no 
longer worked, though their veins are rich withore, 
because of the mephitic air that fouls their passages, 
and which no safety-lamp yet invented can render 
innoxious to the most intrepid virtue. It is griev- 
ous to think that so manjr of the most powerful 
minds that ever were sent into this world to beau- 
tify and bless mankind, like morning stars with love- 
liest light, or vernal rains with healing influence, 
should have been perverted from their course into 
malignant luminanes, or from their purpose into 
iour, cold mildews, blighting and blasting the eartli 
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and its inhabitants, so far as their evil beams could 
strike, or their deadly drops could fall. It is true 
that they represented man as he was, — ^not as he 
ought to have been ; not as he might have been— 
had poets always done their duty, and exhibited vice 
as vice, and virtue as virtue, instead of making each 
wear the disguise of the other ; associating valour, 
wit, generosity, and other splendid q^alities, with 
earthly, sensual, devilish appetites and passions: 
whereby the multitude, who possessed none of these 
brilliant endowments, were confirmed in their be- 
loved vices j while those who were constitutionally 
or affectedly gallant, facetious, ^ and affable were 
induced to imagine, that, with these holyda^ virtues, 
they might indulge in the grossest propensities, and 
hold in contempt— as allied to meanness, pusillan- 
imity, and hypocrisy whatever is pure, lovely, and 
of good report in woman, or meek, self-denying, 
self-sacrificmg in man. ^ 

Religious Poetry, 

Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Waller, says, — '* It 
has been the frequent lamentation of good men, that 
Terse has been too little applied to the purposes of 
worship; and many attempts have been made to 
animate devotion b^ pious poetry : that they have 
seldom obtained their end is sufficiently known, and 
it may not be improper to inquire why they have 
miscarried. Let no pious ear be offended if I ad- 
vance, in opposition to many authorities, that poeti- 
cal devotion cannot often please. •••••••• 

The essence of poetry is invention ; such invention 
as, by producing something unexpected, surprises and 
delights. The topics of devotion are few ; and being 
few, are universally known ; but, few as thej are, 
they can be made no more; they can receive no 
grace from novelty of sentiment, and very little from 
novelty of expression. Poetry pleases by exhibiting 
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811 idea more grateful to the mind than the things 
themselves afford. This effect proceeds from the 
display of those parts in nature which attract, and 
the concealment of those that repel the imagina- 
tion ; but religion must be shown as it is ; suppres- 
sion and addition equally corrupt it ; and such as it 
is, it is known already. From poetry the reader 
Justly expects, and from good poetry always obtains, 
the enlargement of his comprehension and the ele- 
vation of his fancy ; but this is rarely to be hoped 
by Christians from metrical devotion. Whatever is 
great, desirable, or tremendous is comprised in the 
name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannot 
be exalted ; infinity cannot be amplified ; perfection 
cannot be improved. • • • * • Of sentiments purely 
religious, it will be found that the most simple ex- - 
pression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre 
and its power, because it is applied to the decora- 
tion of something more excellent than itself. All 
that pious verse can do is to help the memory and 
delight the ear ; and for these purposes it may be 
very useful ; but it supplies nothing to the mind. 
The ideas of Christian theology are too simple for 
eloquence, too sacred for fiction, and too majestic 
for ornament : to recommend them by tropes and 
figures is to magnify by a concave mirror the si- 
dereal hemisphere." 

Having, in the Introductoi^ Essay to a volume of 
Sacred Poetry,* minutely j^xamined the lonff and, I 
may say, the celebrated argument of which the fore* 
ffoing is but an abstract, I shall not go into particu- 
lars here to prove the mistake under which the great 
critic labours ; but I may briefly remark, that the 
more this dazzling passage is examined, the more 
indistinct and obscure it becomes (according to the 
true test of truth itself, as laid down in a formeY 

* <« TiM Chriflthui Pott, or Selections in Votm on Ssnod Snl^ectB * 
by James Montgomery : pablislifld by W. GelUns^ Glasgow; and W1itt» 
taker, UNvion. 
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piper) ;* and in the end it will be found to throw 
light upon a single point only of the question, — a 
point on which there was no darkness before, — 
namely, that the style of devotional poetry must be 
suited to the theme, whether that be a subject of 
piety or a motive to piety. 

Those who will take the trouble to examine the 
passage at length wiU find that all the eloquent dic- 
tation contained in it affects neither argumentative, 
descriptive, nor narrative poetry on sacred themes 
as exemplified in the great works of Milton, Young, 
and Cowper. That man has neither ear, nor heart, 
nor imagination to know genuine poesy, and to enjoy 
its sweetest or its sublimest influences, who can 
doubt the supremacy of such passages as the Song 
of the Angels in the third, and the Morning Hymn 
of Adam and Eve in the fifth book of *' Paradise 
Lost ;'' the first part of the ninth book of the '' Night 
Thoughts ;^' and the anticipation of millennial bless- 
edness in the sixth book of " The Task ;*' yet these 
are on sacred subjects, and these are religious 
poetry. There are but four universally, and per- 
manently popular long poems in the English lan- 
guage,— " Paradise Lost," "The Night Thoughts," 
" The Task," and *' The Seasons." Of these, the 
three former are decidedly religious in their charac- 
ter ; and of the latter it may be said, that one of the 
greatest charms of Thomson's masterpiece is the 
pure and elevated spirit of devotion which occasion* 
ally breathes out amid the reveries of fancy and the 
pictures of nature, as though the poet had caught 
sudden and transporting glimpses of the Creator 
himself through the perspective of his works ; while 
the crowning Hymn, at the close, is unquestionably 
one of the most magnificent specimens of verse in 
any lang^affe, and oSv inferior to the inspired pro- 
totypes in we Book of Psalms, of which it is, for the 

* SMLectwen. 
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most part, a laraphrase. — ^As mach may be said of 
Pope's '* Messiah," which leaves all his original pro- 
ductions immeasuraUy behind it, in combined ele- 
vation of thought, affluence of imagery, beauty* of 
diction, and fervency of spirit. 

It foUows, that poetry of the highest order may 
be composed on pious themes ; and the fact that 
three out of the only four long poems which are daily 
reprinted for every class of readers among us, are 
at the same time religious, — that fact ought forever 
to silence the cuckoo-note which is echoed from 
one mocking-bird of Parnassus to another, — ^that 
poetry and devotion are incompatible : no man in 
nis right mind, who knows what both words mean, 
wiU admit the absurdity for a moment. I have 
already endeavoured to show* that gorgeous orna- 
ment is no more essential to verse than naked 
simplicity is essential to prose. There must, there- 
fore, within the compass of human language, be a 
style suitable for ** contemplative piety" in verse as 
well as in prose ; a style for penitential prayer as 
well as for holy ^oration and rapturous thanksgiv- 
ing. 'If nothing can be poetry which is not' elevated 
alMve ordinary speech by *^ decorations of fancy, 
tropes, fibres, and epithets," many of the finest 
passages m the finest poems which the world has 
ever seen must be outlawed, aiid branded with the 
ignominy of prose. It is true that there is a vast 
deal of religious verse which, as' poetry, is utterly 
worthless ; but it is equally true that there is no 
small portion of genuine poetry associated with pure 
and undefiled religion among the compositions eveit 
of our hymn-writers. What saith Milton on "the 
height of this great argument V Hear him in prose 
that wants nothing but numbers to equal it with any 
page in " Paradise Lost." 

*' These abilities are the inspired gifts of God^ 

^SMtMtiirem, 
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rarely bestowed ; and are of power to imbreed and 
cheriah in a great people the seeds of virtue and 
public civility ; to allay the perturbations of the mioH^ 
and set the affections in right tune ; to celebrate in 
glorious and lofty hymns the ^throne and equipage 
of Crod's almightiness, and what he works, and what 
he suffers to be wrought with high providence in 
his church ; to sing victorious agonies of martyrs 
and saints, the deeds and triumphs of pious nations 
doing valiantly through faith against the enemies of 
Christ; to deplore the general relapses of king- 
doms and states from justice and God's true wor^ 
ship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and 
sublime, in virtue amiable and grave ; whatsoever 
hath passion or admiration in all the changes of 
that which is called fortune from without^ and ths 
wily subtleties and refluxes of man's thoughts from 
within ; all these things, with a solid and treatable 
smoothness, to paint out and describe : — ^teaching 
over the whole book of sanctity and virtue, through 
all the instances of example, with such delight to 
those especially of soft and delicious temper, who 
will not so much as look upon truth herself, uulesa 
■they see her 'elegantly dressed ; whereas the path* 
of honesty and good life appear now rugged and 
difficult, though they be indeed easy and pleasant, 
they will then appear to all men easy and pleasant, 
though they were rugged and difficult indeed."— Ow 
Church Oovemmenl, book ii. 

The art of which this is a true description musC 
be the highest of all arts, and require the greatest 
combination of fine faculties to excel in it. That 
art is poetry ; and the special subjects on which H 
is here exhibited, as being most hiqDpily employedf 
are almost entir^y sacred. The writer is Milton, 
who in his subsequent works exemfdified all the 
varieties of poetical illustration here enumerated, 
and justified nis lofty estimate of the capabilities of 
verse, hallowed to divine theoiesi by the success 
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with which he celebrated such in " Paradise Losty" 
** Paradise Regained," and ** Samson AgonisteA" 
Not another word can be necessary to refute the 
notion that rehgious subjects are incapable of poetic 
treatment. Dr. Johnson himself says nothing of 
the kind ; and yet, upon his authori^ (from a miS" 
tmderstanding of two passages in his criticisms od 
Waller and Watts), this notion is still held by mea 
who ought to be ashamed of it. 

Didactic and Descriptive Poetry * 

I class Ibese two together, because poets them* 
selves so often unite Uiem ; for though we have 
abundance of pieces, in which, if '*pure description 
holds (not) the place of sense/' but occupies its own 
picturesque position with independent and due effect* 
yet few compositions in Terse can be purely pre-* 
ceptive, without the ** aid of foreign ornament ;*' nor 
can it be literally said of any art or science, thus 
handled, that its *' beauty" is, '*when unadomed, 
adorned the most.'* It must be arrayed and enriched 
with extrinsic graces, or renounce all pretensions 
to attractiveness from the poor and impolitic use 
of metre. It is the misfortune of didactic poetry* 
that for the purposes of teaching, it has no advan* 
tage over prose ; and, in fact, from the difficulty of 
adapting the elegances of verse to common{uace 
detailb, it often falls lamentably short of common 
sense* in unnatural attempts to convey the simplest 
meanings in bloated verbiage. Pure directions of 
any kind, especiall^r on technical subjects, may be 
delivered more precisely and intelligibly in the ordi-* 
nary language of men, diversified with the terms of 
that art which is taught. Every specimen of this 
class, from the days of Hesiod to those of the 
late James Orahame — not excepting what has been 
deemed, in point of execution, the most perfect poem 
of antiquity, the Georgics of Virgil^^^very sptea^ 
O 
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men of this class establishes the truth, or rather the 
, truism, above laid down. 

In a poem on ajBHriculture, it is self-evident, d 
^niori, that instructions in hed^ng, ditching, drain- 
ing, hay-making, sowing, reaping, &c. can assume 
little or nothing of poetry beyond the shape of. 
rhythm to the eye, for they will scarcely admit the 
sound of it to the ear, in higher harmony, or sweeter 
diction, than may be found by humming and counting 
the fingers over old Tusser's " Five Hundred Points 
in Husbandry/' Lessons on manual occupations, 
domestic economy, or even learned pursuits cannot 
alone be the burthen of song, or it will^oon b^ no 
song at all ; for with '^ music, image, sentiment, 
and thought," — ^the elements of poetry, — they have 
no affinity. I confine the remark to the instructions f 
because the things themselves may sometimes be 
made highly poetical and interesting; but then 
they cease to be didactic, and become descriptive. 
Thomson's great wbrk, with a few precepts inter- 
mingled, presents, in beautiful series and harmo^ 
nious connexion, the phenomena of nature, and the 
operations of man contemporary with these, through 
the four seasons ; — forming, in fact, a biographical 
memoir of the infancy, maturity, and old age of an 
English year. — ^Grahame, in his " British Georgics,'* 
has written a preceptive poem, in which similar 
subjects are included ; but here the lovely and mag- 
nificent appearances of nature are extraneoTis em- 
bellishments, while the labours of the farmer (the 
8cotch farmer), mean in themselves, are daily dt- 
rectedi and occasionally delineated, according to the 
Succession of months. Between the plans of the 
two poems there can be no comparison, and between 
the execution I will make none. The God of 
nature has divided the year into several distinct 
gradations, however obscurely the boundaries of 
each may be marked ; so that everybody has clear 
and fixed ideas of spring, mmmer, automn, and 
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winter, from personal obsenration of the varying 
surface of the earth, the aspect of the heavens, the 
temperature of the air, and those employments of 
the husbandman ' by which they are respectively 
characterized. On the other hand, the distribution 
of the year into months is an arbitrary arrangement 
by man, which suits the almanac-maker much 
better than the poet. The phases (if we must use 
the term) of June and July, of December and January, 
—indeed, of any two contiguous months, — are too 
little diversified to admit of contrasted pictures of 
each, without producing monotony by repetition, or 
defect by omission, of those features which happen 
to be common to both. Indeed, in our irregular cli- 
mate, the months sometimes seem to have changed 
places, particularly in the earlier half of the year, 
the advance of vegetation being far less undeviating 
than its decay. Thomson's is a descriptive poem, 
interpolated with precepts in their right places, 
Grahame's is a preceptive one, in which descriptions 
luckily superabound, and are never deemed mis- 
placed : for without them its pages would be un- 
rdadable. Hence, in a didactic poem, the finest 
passages are those which are no^ didactic; branches 
bearing flowers and fruit, ingrafted on a stock 
which, of itself, would put forth nothing but leaves. 

Grahame's '' Sabbath,'' and his *' Birds of Scot- 
land," are better known than his '* British Georgics.** 
His taste was singular, and his manner correspond^ 
ent. The general tenor of his style is homely, 
and frequently so prosaic that its peculiar graces 
appear in ^heir full lustre from the contrast of 
meanness that surrounds them. His readers may 
be few ; but whoever does read him will probably 
be oftener surprised into admiration, than in the 
perusal of any one of his contemporaries. The 
most lively, the most lovely sketches of natursd ' 
scenery, of minute imagery, and of exquisite inci- 
dent, unexpectedly devdoped, occur in his compo- 
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sitions, with ever-yarying, yet ever-assiiqilatiii^ 
features. All his beauties are of one kind; they 
have a family likeness, with infinite diversity of re- 
Bemblance. I mean those beauties which most 
abound in him, — ^and more in him than in any 
other writer; because, by the bent of a mind pre- 
disposed to a particular class of subjects, and with 
microscopic accuracy of observation, he curiously 
and constantly searches for them ; while his breth- 
ren only take them as they fall in their way, or are 
necessary for the extraorainary embellishment of 
some other figure to which they are subordinate. 
These are almost exclusively descriptive ; they con- 
sist in secondary qualities, and remote or relative 
contingencies, which, by unforeseen associatioa« 
place an object in a novel and delightful point of 
view, give a quick and happy turn to a train of 
thought, or infuse such life and reality into a scene, 
by the sudden introduction of a sprightly image, or 
an affecting circumstance, that the reader is instantly 
converted into a spectator on the spot, and forgets 
the poet, the poetry, and every thing except the 
palpable illusion which, for the moment, captivates 
Ins attention. It is like looking down into a con- 
cave mirror, in a darkened room, when, expecting 
to see our own features reflected, we igre startled 
by the appearance of a strange countenance* rising 
towards us, and on the instant are completely de- 
ceived. An example will explain this better than 
ten ])eriods of definition, or a long string of meta- 
phorical illustrations. Take the picture of a com- 
stack, from the ** British Georgics." 

*' Of fofins the dicalar is most approved 
Am offering, in proportion to its bulk, 
The smallest surface to the storm's assault 
—To turn the driying rains, the outer sheaves, 

*TlieeoanteiianM of a peraon placed oppodls, wtthout our know* 
IsiftftBdlooklnff tatoDiSHlnorac dMssmetiBM. 
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With bottoms lower tlian the nutling top, 
Should sloping lie. When, to the crowning sheaf 
Arrived, distrust the sky ; the thatch lay on, 
Anil bind with strawy coils. O, pleasant sight ; 
These lozenged ropes, that, at the tapering top. 
End in a wisp-wound pinnacle — a gladsome perch. 
On which already sits poor Robin, proud, 
And sweetly sings a song to hanrest-home !** 

In these lines, nothing cata be more dry or unen- 
tertaining than all that immediately belongs to the 
subject : but just when the reader is congratulating 
himself that the paragraph is within a couplet 
of the close, — ^he sees — ^he hears — "poor Robin,** 
perched and singing on the twisted pinnacle ; and, 
instead of a mere recipe to make a corn-stack, the 
bodily image of one, newly thatched, is at once 
placed before his eye, while his ear is regaled with 
the sweet smaU notes of the bird of autumn. 

The fashionable as well as the familiar poetry of 
the present day sparkles with fanciful yet true 
descriptions, of which the subjects are, in general, 
among the most obvious, and yet the least noticed 
circumstances, recurring every day, and every- 
where. The brilliant parterres of Miss Landon's 
enclosure, on the south of Parnassus, where ideas, 
like humming birds, are seen flying about in tropical 
sunshine, or fluttering over blossoms of ail hues and 
all climes ; and the home meadows of CTohn Clare, 
the Northamptonshire peasant, whose thoughts, 
like bees, are ever on the wing in search of honey 
from " the meanest flower that blows ;" are equsdly 
•productive of these " curiosities of Uterature." A 
spNecimen from the latter (as less known of the two) 
will show to what perfection the art of making much 
of a little has lately been carried. 

THI THRITSH'S NXST. 

'* Within a thick and spreading haMhom bush, 
That overhung a mole-hill large and round, 
I heard, from mom to mom, a merry thrush, 
Sing nymna of rapture, while I drank the sound 

Od 
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With jojr ^-9lld oft, an unmtradiiiff guest, 

I watch*d her secret toils from my to day, 
How true she warp'd the moss to form her nest, 

And modeird it within with wood and clay. 
And by-and-by, like heath-bells gilt with dew, • 

There lay her shining eggs as bright as flower*. 
Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue : 

Ana there I witness'a, in the summer-hours, 
A brood of nature's minstrels chiip and fly, 
Olad as the sunshine and the laughing sky." 
John Clabs. 

Here we hare in miniature the history and oe- 
Qgraphy of a " Thrush's Nest,*' so simply and natunuly 
set forth, that one might think such strains 

** no more difficile. 
Than for a blackbird *tis to whistle ;*' 

bat let the heartless critic who despises them try his 
own hand, either at a bird's nest or a sonnet like 
this ; and when he has succeeded in making the one, 
he may hare some hope of being able to make th« 
other. 

The happy peculiarities of that kind of descriptire 
poetry, which with us is indigenous — nothing of 
similar growth baring been preserved in the remains 
Of antiquity, nor any thing to compare with it found 
among the luxuriant products of modem Italy, — may 
be illustrated by a quotation or two from the writings 
of a bard of the same humble class with John Clare, 
but who was not less curious in marking, and sk&Uid 
in delineating, the charms of external nature, and the 
occupations of rural industry, than the poet of ** The 
Seasons" himself. The author of the «*Famer% 
Boy*' was exalted above his deserts at the begimung 
of his career ; and, according to the usual reactiMi 
of things in this perverse world, depreciated as much 
below them in the sequel. Death, the universal ad- 
ministrator of those who die leaving an inheritance 
which cannot be willed, is adjusting the claims of 
posterity to what he has left behind which may be 
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worthy of presenration; and he has already obtained 
that place in the esteem of those whose jud^enta 
are finali which he will probably hold during his 
century of probation. Robert Bloomfield's Country 
Muse resembled the Country Maiden, which he 
paints so prettily in his '' Rural Tales :"— 

** No meadow-flofwer rose fresher to the view, 
That met her morning footsteps in the dew ; 
When, if a nodding stranger e}red her channs. 
The blush of modesty was up in arms ; 
Love's random glances struck the' unguarded mind 
And beauty's magic made him look bdiind." 

Thus, the public fell in love with the simple Suffolk 
Muse at first sight ; and turning to look, when she 
had passed by, praised her gait, her shape, her coun- 
tenance, and air, as all-enchanting and unrivalled. 
But meeting her repeatedly afterward in the walks 
of Parnassus, and deeming her less fascinating at 
every interview, that public, whose affections are 
more variable than the cloudd, which cliange colour 
in every light, and form in every breeze, soon dis- 
cerned her homeliness of feature, rusticity of accent, 
and inelegance of manners. — Hence, though famil- 
iarity never bred contempt, her modest graces were 
successively eclipsed by the dazzling pretensions of 
higher born and higher gifted rivals, so that few con- 
tinued to behold her with the partiality of Walter to 
Jane, in his first love. This poet's real merits must, 
at any rate, have been considerable, to have survived 
the indiscreet panegjnrics of mistaken friends, and 
the carping criticisms of fastidious enemies. 

Bloomfield excels iu description, because he pre- 
sents images and pictures both of living and inani- 
mate nature, which every unperverted eye recognises 
at once, and which often occasion not only an emo- 
tion of pleasure at finding them in verse, but of sur- 
prise also that they were never found there before ; 
because, though perfectly familiar, the originals 
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themselves never touched us so exquisitely as the' 
poet's exhibition of them does. I prefer an extract 
on one of the most hackneyed themes of vulgar 
rhyme, on which he who could produce novelty must 
have been well entitled to poetic honours. Mention- 
ing the task of Giles, in spring, to watch the new* 
sown crops, and himself to frighten away the rooks, 
—or having shot a few of the marauders to hang 
them up as scarecrows, or spread them out dead on 
the ground, to warn away their pilfering companions, 
these lines occur: — 

** This task had Giles in fields remote from home; 
Oft has he wishM the rosy mom to come ; 
Yet never was he famed, nor foremost found, 
To break the seal of sleep— his sleep was sound; 
But when, at daybreak, summon'd from his bed, 
Light as the lark that carolPd o*er his head : — 
His sandy way, deep-worn by hasty showers, 
O'erarch'd with oaks that f orm'd rantastic bowers, 
Waving aloft their towering branches proud. 
In borrowed tinges from the eastern cloud, 
—Gave inspiration pure as ever flowed. 
And genuine transport in his bosom glow*d. 

<* His own shrill matin join'd the various notes 
Of nature's music from a thousand throats; 
The blackbird strove with emulation sweet. 
And Echo answered from her calm retreat : 
The sporting whitethroat, on some twig's end bome^ 
Pour'a hymns to freedom and the rising mom : 
Stopp'd in her song, perchance, the starting thrash 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn bush. 
Where dew-drops, thick as early blossoms hung. 
And trembled while the minstrel sweetly sung* 
Across his path in either grove to hide. 
The timid rabbit scouted by his side ; 
Or pheasant boldly stalk'd along the road. 
Whose gold and purple tints alternate glow'd." 

Every couplet here shows the difference between a 

fenume poet and a mere accomplished versifier, 
our lines will be sufficient to explain and Justify 
this assertion. Any rhymer might have placed the 
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thrush upon the thorny amid Uossoms and dew-dropa ; 
but mark what a variety of incidents the nice observer 
of nature strikes out. He startles the bird in the 
midst of her song ; she flies off, and shakes from the 
black-thorn (the sloe) the earliest and frailest of the 
season, "a white shower'' upon the ground; but 
instantly recollecting how " the minstrel" had been 
sitting before she was disturbed, he describes her 
perched amid the thorny sprays, covered with 
flowers and moist with dews. I repeat the lines, uid 
call particular attention to the last : — 

*' Stopp'd in her aong, perchance, the starting thrush 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn bush. 
Where dew-droi)8 thick as early blossoms hunv, 
And trembied while the minstrel sweetly sung.*' 

Are not the ideas as thick as the blossoms, and as 
hnlliant as the dew-drops ! 

Bloomfield has another merit ; it is his own, and 
he deserves a statue for it. In his '* Rural Tales,'' 
he has succeeded in the patriotic attempt to render 
the loves and joys, the sports and manners, of English 
peasants interesting. I recollect no poet before him 
who, by a serious, unaffected delineation of humble 
life, as it actually exists, had awakened strong sym- 
pathy, in people more prosperously circumstanced, 
towards the lower classes of the community. In 
Croldsmith's "Deserted Village," much entertain- 
ment is afforded, and compassion excited, by the 
inimitable skiU and pathos of the author in display- 
ing the characters, pastimes, wrongs, and sufferings 
of the natives of *' Auburn :" but still the reader c(m- 
descends to be pleased, or to pity ; and the poet is 
rather their advocate than their neighbour, or one of 
themselves: there is little of feUow-feelixig in the 
case. Gay and others, who have pretended to cele- 
brate rural swains and maidens, have always de- 
graded them by a mixture of the ludicrous with the 
true, to give spirit to their descriptions; thereby 
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making what might have been natural and affecting, 
merely grotesque and amusing. I take no account 
here of that most artificial of all kinds of verse, while 
it pretends to be the most natural, — the pastorals of 
our earliest poets, or those of later ones down even 
to Pope (in imitation of very questionable models in 
classic literature), and numberless Arcadian masque- 
rades in Continental languages, full of splendid faults, 
which need not be either exposed or reprobated here, 
^I take no notice of these ; they have been long 
and worthily exploded, as having no more reference 
to the state of society in this island, or elsewhere 
under the moon, than to the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of that planet itself, if such there be. 
Bloom field has done for England what all her native 
bards have done for Scotland. ** Richard and Kate," 
*' Walter and Jane,31iBLnd " The Miller's Maid,'* there- 
fore, are unique and original poems, which, by 
representations equally graphic and dramatic of what 
they really are, have rescued English peasants from 
unmerited reproach, and raised them to equality with 
their Scottish neighbours, whose character, in verse 
at least, is associated with all that is romantic in love 
Or delightful in song. 

A paragraph of description, minute and elaborate 
to a degree, yet expanded into such magnificence, 
that in its progress it fills the mind with glory as its 
subject does the heavens, while, being introduced as 
• a simile, it is associated with moral sentiment of that 
' high cast which makes " the whole of unintelligent 
creation poor,"— must close this section : — 

"As the ample moon, 
In the deep stillness of a summer-even. 
Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Bums, like an unconsuming fire of liriit. 
In the green trees ; and, kindling on m sides 
Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a substance glorious as her own. 
Yea with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene {--like power ^tM<n ' 
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In man*8 celestial spirit Viitiie thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire 
From the encumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, di8apj>ointment,— nay, from guilt, 
And sometimes (so relenting Justice wills) 
From palpable oppressions of Despair.** 

Wordsworth's Exearnon, 

1 
Lt/ric Poetry, ] 

It wonid be impossible to define the limits, or lay 
down the laws, of what passes in our own country 
under the title of Lyric Poetry.^^In these brief 
papers, there is no room t)) expatiate upon terms ; 
It will therefore be more convenient, and <iuite as 
profitable, to elucidate this nondescript division Of 
the subject by examples and comments, rather than 
by abstract disquisition. Italy, ) Qh in every liind of 
poetry, except the purely descriptive, stands without 
rival among the nations of Europe in lyric con»- 
position. Yet, till Mr. Mat bias, some twenty years 
ago, published six volumes of '* Campanimenti lArici 
de* piyL iUustri Poeti ^ ItaXia^^ the names of Filicaja, 
Ouidi, Testi, Celio Magno, and others, were scarcely 
known among us, while those of Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and Tasso were associated only with the 
** Divina Commedia," " Sonetti," " Orlando Furioso,*' 
and '* Gerusalemme Liberata.** It is true that there 
are myriads of pieces called Lyrics in onr language, 
and every year adds thousands to the number ; yet 
it would be impossible to select, from all our poets 
of former days, half a dozen volumes o( English 
Lyrics, in every respect equal to these. /Dryden, 
Collins, and Gray, — nor must we forget the exube- 
rant but almost unreadable Cowley, — stand, without 
question, before all other English writers of Odes, 
yet the whole round of their pieces of permanent 
and unchangeable value might be comprehended 
within the space of one of Mr. Mathias^s littto 
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Toluines ; and the most acute and industrious editor 
might be safely challenged to compile two more, of 
approximating worth, out of all the works of all the 
dead. This is not stated to dishearten our country- 
men, or to depreciate their language. Their mother 
tongue and their mother wit are, at least, of equal , 
proof with those of modern Italy and her most gifted 
sons. It is expressly to stimulate our living bards 
to study those models of lyric excellence, that I hold 
them so high, and would excite m}r contemporaries 
torival and transcend them by original models of 
their own, of equal or surpassing grace, freedom, 
elegance, and energy, combining every beauty oi 
thought with corresponding harmony of expression. 
All this is possible in the English language, but it 
lias rarely indeed been accomplished. Let us briefly 
notice three of these great Italian masters. 

Vincenzio Filicaja had drunk deeply both of the 
stream of Helicon and of 

" Siloa's brook^ that flow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God." 

The fire of the Muses, and the fire of the altar* 
equally burned in his bosom, and sparkled through 
his song. No poet ever more successfully followed 
the steps of the inspired prophets, in their paths of 
highest elevation, or deepest humility. His CaiizcMie 
on "The Majesty of God," and that addressed to 
•• Sobieski, King of Poland," but more especially the 
two incomparable odes on the *' Siege and Deliver- 
ance of Vienna" (formerly alluded to), display Yarn 
powers in all their splendour and perfection. There 
IS wonderful energy and pathos in his language ; and 
the figure of repetition, as in the Sacred Scriptures, 
is often and most effectively employed. 

Celio Magno is one of the most pathetic of lA 
poets. His Canzone on the death of his father, and 
another in contemplation of his own decease, breathe 
soch transporting tenderness; that the mind, pes- 
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MMed b^ a melancholy more delicions than s^ad* 
11688, reaigna itaelf wholly to the rerery, and dwells 
and dotea on chosen paaaagea without atrength or 
de8ire to leave them. Can any mortal man read 
Buch linea as the following, once only 1 — 

** Lasso roe ! che quest' alma e dolce lace, 
Qaesto bel del, quest* aere, ODde reepiro, 
Lasciar couTengo ; e miro 
Fomito il cono di mia Tita omai, 
£ V esalar d* un sol breve sospiro 
A' languid* occhi etema notte adduce ; 
Ne per lor mai piil luce 
Febo, o scopre per lor piil Gintia i rai." 

Or this apostrophe of lingering regret 1 — 

" Oh ! di nostre fitiche empio riposo, 
£ d* o^ uman sudor meta imelice ; 
Da cm torcer non lice 
Pur orma ne sperar pietade alcuna ! 
Che val, perclr altri sia chiaro e felioe 
Di gloria d* avi, o d* OTO in area aacoM> 
£ d* offni don gioioso, 
Che Niiitura puo oar larga, e fortuna, 
8e tutto e ftlso ben sotto la luna.** 

These most beautiful and affecting lines contain no 
thought which has not been a thousand and a thou- 
md times expressed; yet their influence is en* 
chanting, for they realize, in a moment, mingled 
with mysterious delight, that ineffable fear of death 
which is interwoven with hfe, and which is natural 
to all men ; for ** willing^' as the spirit even of the 
good may be, " to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better,** its frail companion shudders at 
a change which consigns her to worms, and dark-, 
ness, and dissolution ; — " the flesh is weak,'* and 
trembles into dust. 

Alessandro Guidi has been crowned by Mr. Mathiaa 
with the thickest laurels ; and fairly to him may he 
conceded all the i^oiy that is due to one of the vaua» 
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est and sublimest of poets. He speaks of himself 
frequently, and always in strains so boastful that he 
would appear utterly disgusting and contemptible^ 
did he not sing his own praises in language so cap 
tivating, and with such genuine dignity of thought 
and splendour of imagery, that we either forget or 
forgive the egotism of the man, in the overwhelm- 
ing majesty of the poet. He actually seems to 
speak the truth; and truth is never offensive when 
we believe it heartily, unless it condemns ourselves. 
Airy grandeur and irresistible impetuosity are the 
characteristics of his style; his genius is Grecian, 
but his spirit is Roman. * 

Gladly and unfearingly I turn to our English Lyr« 
ics, and begin with a very small example, whichi 
however (like the taper in the second stanza), grow» 
tlearer and brighter the more it is contemplated^ 

<*The wretch, condenm'd with life to part. 
Still, still on hope relies, 
And every pang that rends his heart 
Bids expectation rise. 

** Hope, like the glimmering taper'^s light. 
Adorns and cheers his way, 
And still, as darker grows the nighf , 
Emits a brighter ray." 

QoLimMITB. 

Is this poetry ? Every one feels that it is. Is ii 
fine versification 1 In that respect, also, it is unex- 
ceptionable. Now, the same ideas might be given 
in prose, without being deemed extravagant^ — while 
in point of diction they could hardly be more hum- 
bly attired. Yet he who should attempt to do this, 
with equal effect, in any other form than the original, 
would find that he had set himself to catch a rain- 
bow, and bend it in a contrary direction. Then is 
the subject,— « captive under sentence of deaths yet . 
nursing in secret, almost from despair, the hope of 
life, with every pang. H^re he is transformed into 
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« benighted wanderer, whom the apparition of that 
cherished deceiver meets amid the darkness and 
allures from afar, under the semblance of a stream 
of light from a cottage window, brightening as he 
Approaches; while we, who fear the illusion may 
prove an ignis Jfatuus, are prepared to see him suo- 
denly ingulfed in a morass. Poetry is the short- 
hand of thought : how much is expressed here in 
less than threescore syllables : — 



to THE MSMORT OF TH06B WHO PELL IN THE ESBELUOV 

or 1746. 

" How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
With all their counter's wishes blest ! 
When Spring, with dewr fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow'd mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

** By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 
By forms unseen their dirjire is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gnv, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay *, 
And Freedom shall a while repair 
To dwell, a weeping hermit there.'* 

Collins^ 

Again; what a quantity of thought is here con^ 
densed in the compass of twelve lines, like a cluster 
of rock crjrstals, sparkling and distinct, yet receiv- 
ing and reflecting lustre by their combination. The 
stanzas themselves are almost unrivalled in the asso- 
ciation of poetry with picture, pathos with fancy, 
grandeur with simplicity, and romance with reality. 
The melody of the verse leaves nothing for the ear 
to desire, except a continuance of the strain, or, 
vather, the repetition of a strain which cannot tire 
by repetition. The imagery is of the most delicate 
and exquisite character, — Spring decking the turfy 
sod ; Fancy's f^^t treading upon the flowers there ; 
.Pairy hands ringing the knell; unseen forms sing. 
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insr the dirge of the glorious dead; but, above all, 
and never to be surpassed in picturesque and ima- 
ginative beauty, Honour, as an old and broken sol- 
oier, coming on far pilgrimage to visit the shrine 
where his companions in arms are laid to rest ; and 
Freedom, in whose cause they fought and fell, — 
leaving the mountains and fields, the hamlets and 
the unwaUed cities of England delivered by their 
valour, — ^hastening to the spot, and dwelling (but 
only for "a while") "a weeping hermit there.'* 
The sentiment, too, is profound : — " How sleep the 
brave!" — not how ' sweetly, soundly, happily! for 
all these are included in the simple apostrophe, 
** JJou; sleep the brave !" Then, in that lovely line, 

" By all their country's wishes bfest," 

is implied ever}^ circumstance of loss and lamenta 
tion, of solemnity at the interment, and posthumous 
homage to their memory* by the threefold person- 
ages of the scene, — ^living, shadowy, and preter- 
natural beings. As for thought, he who can hear 
this little dirge "sung," as it is, by the ** unseen 
form" of the author himself, who cannot die in it — 
without havinff thoughts, " as thick as motes that 
people the sunbeams," thron|ring through his mind« 
must have a brain as impf rvious to the former as 
the umbrage of a South American forest to the 
latter. There are in its associations of war, peace, 
glory, suffering, life, death, immortality, which 
might furnish food for a midsummer day*s medita- 
tion, and a midwinter night's dream afterward, could 
June and December be made to meet in a poet's 
revery. 

VBOM THS ■ZBQUT, ON TH^ DBATH OF ▲ BBLOVSD WSTB. 

(JB^ Hnry Kimg, BiMhep of Chkhetter; bwn 1591, dud 1660.) 

" Sleep on, my lore, in thy eold bed 
Never to be disquieted : 
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UrlMt'g9odmghtr th<ra wilt not wake 

Till I thj &te sSall OTOrtaka ; 

Till age» or grief, or sickneaa, must 

Marry my body to that dust 

It 80 much loves ; and fill the room 

My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 

<*Stoy forme there; I willnot faUe 
To meet thee in that hollow vale ; 
And think not much of my delay, 
I am already on the way, 
And follow thee with aU the speed 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 
Each minute is a short degree. 
And every houre a step towards thee ; 
At night, when I betake. to rest. 
Next mom I rise nearer my West 
Of life, almost by eight houres' sail, 
Than when sleep breathed his diowsie gale !" 

What a ** last good night !" is this ! and oh ! what a 
one ^^good morrow .'*' to last for eternity, when such 
{partners awake from the same bed, in the resurrec- 
tion of the Just ! Is there the '* man bom of a 
woman," who has loved a woman, and lost whom he 
loved, and lamented whom he has lost, that will not 
feel in the depth of his spirit all the tenderness and 
truth of these old-fashioned couplets % I dare not 
offer a comment upon them, lest I should disturb the 
sanctity of repose which they are calculated to in- 
spire. Nature speaks all languages ; and no style 
is too quaint or pedantic, in wluch she may not 
utter heart-sentiments in terms that cannot be mi»- 
understood, or understood be resisted. 

Gray is one of the few, the very few, of our great- 
est poets, who deserves to be studied in every line ' 
for tne apprehension of that wondertUi sweetness, 
power, and splendour of versification which has 
made him (scholastic and difficult as he is) one of 
the most popular of writers, though his rhymes are 
occasionally flat, and his phrases heathen Greek to 
ordinary readers. The secret of his supremaey 
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consists principally in the consummate art with 
which his diction is elaborated into the most melo- 
dious concatenation of syllables to form lines ; and 
those lines so to implicate and evolve in progres- 
sion, that the strain of one of Handel's Overtures is 
not more consecutively ordered to carry the mind 
onward, through every bar, to the march at the con- 
clusion, when (as in the instance of the Occasional 
Oratorio) the hearer has been wrought to such a 
state of exaltation that he feels as though he could 
mount the scaffold to the beaten time of such 
music. 

'* The breezy call of incense-breathing mom, 

The BW^ow twittering from the straw-bniU shed 
The cock's shrill clarion, and the echoing horn. 
No more shall roase them from their lowly bed." 

GSAT'S JSkgy. 

This is one of the most striking stanzas in Gray's 
£logy) which owes much of its celebrity to the con- 
cordance of numbers expressly tuned to the subjects, 
and felicity of language both in the sound and the 
significance of words employed. Yet in the fot 
line of the verse above quoted, the far-sought ele- 
gance of characteristic description in *' the breezy 
call of incense-breathing mom'' is spoiled utterly l^ 
the disagreeable clash between "^eezy" and **brea' 
thing," within a few syllables of each other. Con- 
trast this with the corresponding line, and the dullest 
ear will distinguish the clear, full harmony of 

'* The cock's shrill darion, and the echoing horn,'' ' 

from the asthmatical wheezing of the breeze and the 
hreatldng of the incense. This has been mentioned, 
not for the sake of petty criticism, but to render 
more emphatical the stress which I lay upon the 
pre-eminence of this author in the management of 
English rhythm. 
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^'lA, lyie ditine ! what daring snint 
Wakeitheenow? though he inherit 
Not the pride, nor ample pinion. 

Which the Theban eagle bare, 
Sailing with aupreme domimon 

Thi^us^ the azuie deep of air.** 

Where can measures more noble than the fore- 
going be found in any modem tongue 1 

*' Fair laughs the morn, and soft the zephyr hlowa, 

While, proudly riding o*er the azure realm, 
In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes, — 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm t 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind's sway. 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his eYeningprer.' 

It would be idle to descant on the diction or im- 
agery of verses like these. I will only adrert to 
the prophetic intimation of the catastrophe in the 
last clause. Had the poet described the tempest 
itself with the power of Virgil in the first book of 
his JBneid, it would have failed in this instance to 
produce the effect of sublime and ineffable horror, 
of which a glimpse appears in the background, while 
the ffallant vessel is sailing with wind, and tide, and 
sunshine on a sea of glory. All the sweeping fury 
of the whirlwind, awake and ravening over " his 
evening prey,** would have been less terrible than 
his ** grim repose ;" and the shrieks and struggles 
of drowning mariners less affecting than the 
sight of 

*' Ymah on the prow, and ^^•amtre at the hefan," 

" regardless" of the inevitable doom on which they 
were already verging. 

Dryden's " Alexander's Feast'' is undoubtedly the 
lyric masterpiece of English poetry, in respect to 
versification ; exemplifying, as it does, all the capa- 
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bilities of our language in the use of iambics, tro* 
chees, anapaests, dactyls, and spondees. The me- 
tres in this composition are so varying, and yet so 
consonant — so harmonious and np contrasted — ^they 
implicate and disentangle again so naturally, so ne« 
^ cesisarily almost, that I know not to what they can 
better be compared than to a group of young lions 
at play — ^meeting, mingling, separating— pursuing;, 
attacking, repelling — changing attitude, action, mo- 
tion, every instant-^all fire, force, and flexibility- 
exuberant in spirits, yet wasting none; while the 
poet, like their sire couched and looking on, may 
be presumed with his eye to have ruled every turn 
and crisis of their game. He sings, indeed, the 
triumph of music — ^but his poetry triumphs over his 
subject ; and he insinuates as much. It was less 
« the breathing flute and sounding lyre" of Timo* 
jtheus, than the living voice, the changing themes, 
the language of light and power of the bard, *' that 
won the cause." A single section wiU justify this 
praise ; the measures, it will be observed, change 
in every couplet : there are scarce two lines alike 
in accentuation ; yet the whole seems as spontane-* 
ous as the cries of alarm and consternation excited 
by the bacchanal orgies described^ 

'* Now Btiikfi the ffoldep lyre agnin ; 
A louder yet, and yet a louder strain ; 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder. 
Hark ! hark ! the honid sound 

Has raised up his head, 

As awaked finom the dead, 
Axid amazed he stares around, 
Revenge! reven^! Timotheus cries ; 
See the furies aruse : 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in the air, 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyeir 

Behold a ghastly band, 

Each a. torch in his hand ! 
ThOM are Giecwi ghoets, that in battle were ilMa, 
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And unburied ramain, 

Inglonous on the plam :— 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew ! 
Behold how the^ tost their torchea on high. 
How they point to the Peraian abodea, 
And glittenng iemplea of the hoatile goda ! 
—The princes applaud with a f uxioua joy, 
AiKi the king seued a flambeau, with settl to destroy : 

Thais led the wa^, 

To light him to his prey, 
And like another Helen fired aaotfaer Troy." 

Metrictd Romances, 

A free and easy species of verse, which may be 
called the lyrical narrative, has been very fashion- 
able since the first splendid achievements of the 
mat master in this style, Sir Walter Scott ; who 
founded it upon tlie models of his elder countrymen, 
rejecting their barbarisms, and blending with their 
better manner an abundant proportion of modem 
refinements. This innovation anects various forms 
in its rhjrthmical cadences, but its practitioners con- 
fine themselves lo none altogether : here, skirmish- 
ing away in the moss-trooping measures of " The 
Last Mmstrel" — ^there, marching in stanzas of a 
mile, with the stately tread of "Marmion;" and 
again, like " The Lady of the Lake,** gracefully row- 
ing along in octosyllabic time. Fifty romances, at 
least, have been published in this vein, of which kve 
will not soon be forgotten. From one of these 
(the least irregular of Sir Walter's Border epics), as . 
an example of tragic power in which he has out- 

gme himself, I extract the "Death of Roderic 
hu,** the sternest of all his champions. Roderic,' 
wounded and captive, is imprisoned in a hideous 
*' donjon keep.** A minstrel is introduced to him by 
mistake, who, being locked in with the chieftain 
Gael, sings, at his request, " The Battle of Beale 
ai^d Duine.** Roderic is thus represented : — 
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" As the tall ship, whose lofty prore 
Shall never stem the billows more, 
Deserted by her gallant band, 
Amid the breakers lies astrand ; — 
So on his couch lay Koderic Dhu ! 
— And oft his fever*d limbs he threw 
In toss abrupt ; as when her sides 
Lie rocking on the advancing tides. 
That strike her frame with ceaseless be^t» 
Yet cannot heave her from her seat ; 
Oh ! how unlike her course at sea ! I 
Or kit free step upon the lea !" 

After some discourse with his companions-^ 

*>The chieftain raised his form on high. 
And fever's fire was in his eye ; 
And ghastlv pale and livid streaks 
Ohecver'dhis swarthy brow and cheeks." 

The minstrel begins his lay; and after havinf 
iung long and furiously, the strain abruptly ends : 

** The haip escaped the minstrel's hand f** 
Oft had %.e stolen a glance, to spy 
ilovf Roderic brook'd his minstrelsy. 

*^ At first the chieftain, to his chime, 
With lifted hand, kept feeble time ; 
That motion ceased ;— yet feeling strong, 
Varied his look as changed the song : 
At length no more his deafened ear 
The minstrel's melody can hear; 
His face grows sharp ; his hands are clench'd, 
As if some pang his he^rt-stnngs wrendi'd $ 
3et are his teetht his fading eye 
Is sternly fixed on vacancy : 
Thus, motionless, and onoanless, drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderic Dhu.'* 

Here is a worthy companion-piece to the ^ Death 
of Marmion,*' so much celebrated. To me the 
silence, the deafness, the terrible tranquillity of dis* 
fMrtutioQ in the Highland chief are iQore awfnl wd 
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Impressiye than the delirious ecstasy and the expir« 
ing shout of the English hero ; — 



** * Charge, Chester ! charge ! — on, Stanley, ob !* 
Were the last words of Maennioik.'' 



But 



M —^Motionless, and moatiless, drew 
His parting breath, stout Rodehc DhQ<* 

Poetry for the Young, 

I shall particularize only one species more of this 
versatile art, tittle used in former times, but which 
has been carried to extraordinary perfection in our 
own. The authors of those small volumes^ " Original 
Poems,'* " Rhymes for the Nursery," and " Hymns 
for Infant Minds,^ have indeed deserved well of their 
eoantry, and lon^ will their humble but admirable 
pnroductions continue to bless its successive genera- 
tions. Though even in these they showed them- 
selves qualified to indite for persons of larger growth, 
and entitled td claim high poetic honours, yet the 
fair and modest writers — for they were of the better 
sex-^condescended to gather flowers at the foot of 
Parnassus to wreathe the brows of infancy, instead 
of climbing towards the summit to grasp at laurels 
for their own. I say they condescended to do this, 
because it is bard for the pride of intellect to forego 
any advantage which might set off itself before the 
public. To most poets it would have been no small 
annoyance to be confined to the nursery and play, 
ground, and sing fo please little children, when they 
might command the attention of men ; for children, 
however they may be delighted with the song, pay 
no tribute of applause to the minstrel : but when 
they are Charmed with a beautiful idea in a book, 
feel and express the same ' simple and unmixed 
pleasure as when they ga^e ijpon a peacock, or lUteit 
to the Guckobv It never eaters into their unsophifr* 
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ticated minds to attach merit to the bestowen of 
such blessings. The sense and the desire of enjoy- 
ment are bom with them, but gratitude and yenera- 
tion they must be taught. 

Hence, there is little temptation, except the pate 
impulse to do good, to compose worlds of any Kind 
for the amusement of those who neither flatter the 
▼anity nor reward the labours of their benefactors. 
The contributors to the volumes in question will- 
ingly sacrificed ambition, and were content to clothe 
truth in language so clear and pure that it should 
appear like a robe of light shining from heavea 
around her, to reveal her beauty and proportions, 
and thus attract the eye that rolled in darkness, and 
the feet that wandered in error before. How suc- 
cessfully they have effected their purpose may be 
shown iy three brief stanzas, which also prove what 
I have been most anxious in these papers to estab- 
lish, that verse in its diction may be as unadorned and 
inartificial as prose, yet lose nothing of the elegance 
and grandem' of poetry. The attribute of Deity 
called omnipresence is, perhaps, as difficult to express 
otherwise than by that one emphatic word, as any 
other object that can be imagined. A thousand illus- 
trations might be more easily given than one dis- 
tinct idea of it. 1 may be mistaken, but I do think 
that the nearest possible approach has been made 
to it in the last of the following lines. A chiUl 
Aoeaks : — 

*' If I could find aomi0 cave unknown, 
Where human feet have never trod, 
Even there I could not be alone, ' 
On. twerymde tkenwanid te Ood.^ 

This is a ehild*8 thought in a child's words ; and 
vet the longer it is dwelt upon the more impressive 
It becomes, till we feel ourselves as much in the 
piresence of Deity as within the ring^of the horiioe. 
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' and tmder the arch of heaven, wherever we go, an4 
however the scene ma^ be changed. 

Eternity is another indefinite and undescribable 
filing. Hear a child's notion of it, and I am sure 
the wisest in this assembly will not be displeased 
with it:— 

** Days, mouthtf, and ytian most have an end ; 
£ttimity haa none ; 



TufiU eAuoays hoot dt long to opend 
Am MAm afirot fttfimJ' 



finthognmJ* 

The very impotence of language is sometimes the 
strongest expression of the sentiment to be convened* 
Here, when words break down under the weight 
of the thoujSfht, how natural and touching is tho 
apostrophe in which the infant mind takes refuge 
from the overwhelming contemplation ! Can I be 
wrong in wishing that he who now utters, and aU 
who hear it, may be able to adopt the praver 1-«^ 

" Great God ! an infant cannot tell 
How liach a thing can be : 
•^t otdy pray thai I may dweU 
That Ung, Umg time with ThH*^* 

tt would be injustice to forget, in this connexioUi 
Dr. Watts's " Divine Songs for Children." Thes0 
form so small a portion of his multiform labours^ 
that, were they expunged, the eye could scarcely 
perceive the bulk of one or the vciumes diminishea« 
Yet who can calculate the innocent pleasure and 
the abiding profit which those few leaves have 
afforded to myriads of minds through the lapse of « 
century t And much more, who can estimate the 
treasure of instruction and delight which would 
.thereby be lost to millions hereafter, through agen 
untold! 

TranskUed Poetry. 

There is not in our language a popular translation 
Q 
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of any classical author, which has heen, is stiHy^ 
and will probably continue to be, a favourite witl^ 
mere English readers, except Pope's versions of the 
Iliad and Od}r8sey. In these, with unprecedented 
originality of imitation, our countryman, affecting ta 

Eut on Homer, has converted Homer into himself-* 
ewn a Hercules into an Apollo ; — ^for these gor- 
geous poems are undoubtedly read more for the 
beauties which the modem has conferred upon 
them, than for those which he preserved from the 
venerable ancient. 

On the other hand, Cowper's translation, what- 
ever be its positive defects, is one which no ordmary 
poetical power could have accomplished. There 
are many passages in it which leave Pope's brilhant 
paraphrases of the corresponding lines as far behind 
them as they themselves maybe deemed below the 
unapproachable Greek. But the general compari- 
son between the two British Homers of the last cen- 
tury is always exceedingly to the advantage -of the 
latter; for this, among other causes, that transla- 
tions of classic authors (unless on their first appear- 
ance) are very little read, except by youth, and by 
these often before they have become sufficiently 
familiar with the originals to enjoy their surpassiitf 
excellence. With such readers the first version of 
a favourite poet, if it have high merit, so fills the 
imagination, unoccupied before, with the story, char- 
acters, and embellishments, all identified with ite 
peculiar phraseology, that even a superior work 
afterward, embracing the same subjects, cannot rival 
it. If in two of our seminaries Cowper's Homer 
were the reading book of the scholars at the one, 
and Pope's of those at the other, it is probable that 
the cleverest lads— those who really enjoyed the 
poetry of the translation— would, to their lives' end, 
prefer that which had made the first ineffaceable 
impression upon their minds ; and in such a case it 
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H^Oiild be as difficult to Bupersede Cowper by Pope, 
as it is now to supersede rope by Cowper. 

Few of the merely English readers alluded to 
thove . can patiently peruse, and not one in a hun- 
dred of them ferventjy admire, the Virgil of Dryden ; 
much less that of Pitt and Warton, though far more 
faithful to the text of the author. In both they look 
ia vain for that perfection of thought and expression, 
that fulness without overflowing, ease without neg- 
ligence, strength without harshness, which scholars 
have persuaded them are to be found in the originaL 
A careless writer can never do justice to a laborious 
one. Dryden was careless, Virgil was laborious, in 
composition ;. nether the faults nor the merits of the 
Engush poem can be charged to the account of the 
Latin. On the other hand, neither Warton nor Pitt 
had breath to keep pace with Virgil, even when he 
walks ; still less had they spirit to mount with him 
when he flies. Excellent critics are often indiifer-' 
e&t poets. None, indeed, more learnedly than War- 
ton could point out, in a commentary, the grace and 
n'andeur of the Roman eagle's course ; but he and 
Pitt* in verse, could do no more than mimic with 
their hands the action of his wings, and follow on 
earth his shadow, along the ground, as he sailed 
through the heavens. The fact is, that no man can 
think another man's thoughts, or so identically com- 
municate his own, as to make another think them 
precisely as he himself does. How much more im- 
perfectly, then, must XYiey be transmitted through 
the memum of a second mind, in a new language, to 
a distant age, and among a strange people ! Pitt and 
Warton hunted Virgil by the scent, and therefore 
were always behind him. Dryden might perhaps 
have matched his master by deviating from his 
track, yet preserving the same direction; but he 
often loitered, generally hurried, by any means and 
by every means, endeavouring to get to his journey's 
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ead ; and rather measuring the given diatanee i(km$t 

choosing the right course — 

** through ttnight, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursued his way." 

Milton. 



Similar strictures might be passed upon all the 
tlranslations in our language, whether of ancient or 
modem poems. Of such, however, no countr3r can 
boast a larger number, possessing high intrinsic aa 
well as great comparative merit. 



LECTURE VI. 

OK TRB POSnCATi OHARAOTKR; THB THUCBS AMD 
mrtUENCSt OF POITBT. 

The Denre of Fame. 

Them is nothing so diflScult to obtain as an earthly 
immortality. Dr. Young calls '* the love of fame** 
''the universal passion ;" and he has written a series 
of satires to exemplify it. It is probably true that 
every man living covets distinction, and in some 
point or other so far excels his neighbours as to 
imagine himself entitled, in that respect at least, to 
pre-eminence among them. This passion differs 
rather in degree than in kind from that "longing 
a\fter immortality" which is almost peculiar to heroes 
iid authors — the greatest actors and the greatest 
thinkers — ^the greatest realists and the greatest ima* 
ginarians, if I may coin a barbarous word (or a spe- 
cial occasion. Heroes and authors, however, do 
Il6t aspire to precisely the same species of immor 
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Mity ; the former seefking to be remembered /or, 
the latter by, their performances ; the first expect 
to live in the writing;s of other men, the second in 
their own. 

r Few Universal, Reputations, 

\ Of all these candidates for posthumous renown, 
the poets, it may be supposed (without any dispar- 
agement to them; or to the rest, for this equivocal 
precedence), are the most sanguine and romantic in 
their desires, and in their hopes. Two hundred 
thousand millions of human beings may have lived 
and died in this world since the creation. It would 
be idle to conjecture how many of these have been 
poets in their day, and intended within themselves 
to be poets till the consummation of all things. It 
is certain, however, that there is but one Homer, 
one Pindar, one Virgil, one Horace, and some twenty 
other names of secondary note, even including the 
three great Greek tragedians, who had outlived 
in song the mortality of five thousand years, before 
the restoration of learning ; and who, from peculiar 
circumstances, cannot now be expected to perish 
while man himself endures. Add to these from two 
to three hundred more, of comparatively modern 
date, and that number will comprehend all the poets, 
of all ages and countries, who are still locally, ex- 
tensively, or universally admired. 
Among the latter there are ten or twelve names 

fand it would not be easy to add as many more), so 
amQiarly associated with the revival and the early 
progress of letters in Europe, that they instantly 
recur to recollection when the subject, in reference 
to their several countries, is brought under consid- 
eration. These, by a prescription which cannot 
now be set aside, and which it would be vain to dis- 
pute, have obtained such universality, as well ais 
firm footing of fame, that they may be already 
Q3 
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T«i!M with the ancients afore-mentioned. Paiti)^ 
by primogeniture, but principally by nninherited and 
intrattBmisBible nobility of genius, bom with them 
in times peculiarly favourable to its fullest develo]^ 
ment, these few illustrious fathers, founders, and 
exemplars of the intellectual character of their re- 
spective nations, have acquired that supremacy, 
which, whatever be their comparative merits or 
fauhs,-»4md whatever the abstract claims ofcontem* 
poranes or »uecessarsr-*\t becomes more and more 
difficult, throu|^h every improving age, for later as- 
pirants to attain. 

Of this small number of patrician names Italy has 
tod the glory of producing four,— Dante, PetraTch, 
ArioslQ, and Tasso ; Spavin and Portugal one each, 
^-Cervantes and Camoens ; France two (of very late 
ffrowth)-'*Gomeilie and Racine ; Holland might have 
mrnished one,<»Erasmus, but he chose rather to em^ 
balm his thoughts In a dead language, than keep 
Ihem alive in his own ; England adds two to the 
honourable hst, — Shakspeare and Milton; Spensdr 
(whom none but himself could have excluded by his 
perverse affectation of a style never spoken by man) 
ought to have been a third ; and Chaucer might have 
been a fourth (the first, indeed, in date), bat time 
has dealt hardly with him, and almost forgotten the 
rugged tongue in which the merry bard delighted 
him of old, with many a tale of men and mamiere 
seen no more on earth. For the rest of Europe, it 
^priU require a pause to think of another name to 
represent the literature of atoy one, or all its pcnm • 
lous iNTOvinces ; though the very circumstanoe of aa 
effort being necessary, m such a case, to single out 
an individual, 

"Whose wml was lik@ a star and dwelt apart.** 

WOBDSWOETH. 

amonf the hundreds recorded in biographical di&> 
tionanes, is sufficient proof that not one is to be 
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ftHiiid of the class to which alliision is now made ; 
BOt one whose rank is so conspicuous, and his ce- 
iebniy so unequivocal, that Ms existence, and the 
fNrimal literature of his native soil being identified, a 
casual recurrence to either will bring to remem- 
branoe the other. 

No stress is here laid upon any thin^ but the bare 
Cact, that, among the multitude of emment writers 
in Italy, Spain, France, England, and the rest of 
Christendom, between the twelfth and seventeenth 
centuries (I purposely exdude au later born, as not 
having yet passed their full ordeal),there are scarcely 
•o many as twenty of whom it can be unhesitatinp'ly 
assomed, that, whatever be the future multiplication 
.and extinction of books, their names and their works 
must last till a revolution in society, equal, but not 
> similar (for it is unimaginable that barbarism should 
ever again prevail), to that which overthrew the 
empire and the arts of Greece and Rome,— «haU 
utterly change the whole character of literary taste 
throughout the civilized world; o^ a scattering 
abroad of its people, like that after the confusion of 
tongues at the building of Babel, shall dissipate the 
iauffuages in which they have apparently immortal- 
ized their thoughts, or which have been immortalized 
by being made the vehicle of the same. 

It is not questioned here that many others may 
possibly survive as long as these, but it is not in the 
nature of things that many more« like them, should be 
men of all ages and all countries. The productions 
of those who shall most slowly descend from con- 
temporary sidendour into gradual obscurity and final 
oblivion, will necessarily; be reduced, in the course 
of two centuries, to rarities' in literature, seldom 
.oonsohed, and read never, though from courtesv 
enumerated with honour in the catalogues of col- 
lectors ; while a few of their more precious frag- 
oMnts may, perhaps, be preserved and quoted in 
{i^pvlar adoetions for the use of scho<^, or the 
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delight of holyday readers. Every ^neratioB will 
produce its Cowleys and Drydens, its Wallers and 
Carews, whose "freshe songis" (to use the an- 
tique phrase of Chaucer) in perennial succession, 
shall supersede the strains of their immediate prede- 
cessors. 

The pre-eminence which the above-named, and a 
few others, have held, and must continue to hold, is 
scarcely more owing to their superior talents than 
to some felicit^r, which may be called good fortune, 
either in the originality of their style, the choice of 
their subjects, or the lucky combination of both, — 
and that, not in all, nor even in their largesflper- 
formances, but in some portion only, on^wmch tneir 
better planets shone at the conception, and thehr 
better genius presided over the birth. This circum- 
stance also (irrespective of other contingencies) 
gives the few indestructible compositions of those 
master-spirits of elder times an importance in a 
moral and intellectual point of view, which no other 
literary works of their own, and still less those of 
rivals (who may have otherwise been theur equals 
or superiors), can claim. In these they have built 
monuments upon rocks above the high- water maik 
of time, which the flood of years (amid perpetual 
vicissitudes, perpetually advancing), shall never over- 
whelm. 

Poetic ^Aspirations and Pursuits. 

Rare, however, as attainment to the highest 
honours in literature may be, there is no reason to 
believe that the compositions of any poet equal in 
rank to those unapproachable ancients, and those 
iisurpassable moderns, already named, have bewi 
iDst in the wreck of time past Every civilized" age 
uroduces its poets of the second order, who neces- 
iarily attract most of the admiration of their con- 
j^mporaries, without injustice to those of the Mttoe 
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•tandard, wbo preceded them, and whose fame, hav- 
ing^ passed the full, by an irreversible law of nature 
wanes till it becomes extinct, never to be renewed. 
Yet, since the peerage of Parnassus is not limited 
by the constitution of the commonwealth, and the 
chance of two hundred thousand millions to one, 
though fearful odds, does not imply absolute impossi- 
bility of any new aspirant reaching that dignity; 
moreover, as there has been one Homer, Pindar, 
Yirgil, Horace, &c. in that number x)f human beings, 
there may be another, and who knows but I am he T 
So reasons every young poet, in whose breast has 
been once fairly kindled that spark which flames 
np, though the fuel be but stubble, for immortality. 
Ko feeling, no passion of our nature is so easily and 
exq[uisitely quickened, so deeply and intensely cher- 
ished, so late and reluctantly abandoned. It is some* 
times awakened on the mother's knee, — 

** 1 Usp'd in numbers, for the numbers came." 

Pop». 

It is only foregone at the brink of the grave, where, 
as the lover to his mistress, the poet to his muse, 
exclaims with his last breath, 

** Te teneam moriens, deficiente mann." 

TlBULLUS. 

** Dying 111 hold thee with a idling hand.*' ^ 

Might it not be inferred, however, that the desire 
of establishing an indestructible name, by the incal- 
culable uncertainty of success, would be so repressed 
in all, that none, even among those who were gifted 
with the requisite powers, would ever achieve it 
from defect of adequate exertion t To this it may 
J»e answered, that nope is always bold, energetic, 
and persevering, in proportion to the conceived 
magnitude of its object ; and the difficulties which 
dlaheartea him who cahuhtes^ only urge him who 
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S resumes to more resolute aikd indefatigable fmrsntt 
ence, it is the number only, not the araoinr, of self- 
confident candidates for posthumous fame, which is 
lessened by the unimaginable disparity between the 
hazard of acquiring and the probability of missing it. 
Few, therefore, even among those who are csSled 
poets, ta their hopes or aims quite so high as has 
been stated ; and of those few, just so many appear 
for a while to have reached the meridian, as to in- 
duce more, in every age, to risk the glorious venture, 
in which even to miscarry is to fall from the chariot 
of the sun. 

Among those, who are in truth so magnificently 
endowed, that they seem to have been sent into the 
world to enlarge and enlighten the compass of human 
intellect, to adorn and exalt the sphere of human 
enjoyment, — among those who, like the youthM 
Samson, in the camp of Dan, feel the eariy movings 
of a mighty spirit within them indicating the supe- 
riority, and prompting them to the triu, of their 
prowess, — it is deeply to be lamented that so many, 
like the same Samson, should spend their strength in 
dalliance, or waste it in unprofitable achievements, 
instead of employing it for the benefit, — ^may we 
not say, for the salvation t— of their fellow-creatures. 
Genius is an awful trust, and when powers like those 
of the Hebrew champion's are abused, they fre- 
quently recoil, like his, in self-destruction upon their 
possessors^ heads. Nbthing can endure, even in this 
" naughty world," but virtue. To profit mankind a 
poet must please them ; but unless he profits them, 
ne will not please them long. Every age has its 
fashion of licentiousness, and will have its peculiar 
panders to vice, reckless of the profligacy of the 
ancients, and deaf to the songs of seducers, wlioss 
ribaldry has become as obsolete as the laced waisC^ 
coats, point-cravats, and full-bottomed periwigs <»f 
Charles the Second^s day. It would not, perhaps, b« 
too hardy to aflirm, that whatever may have bera Hie 
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evse iimnerly, or whatever flamoit exceptions ^nay 
be quoted, of modem date, — ^there is now scarcely 
any alternative left between " an honest fame"* and 
^ none." No living writer can hope for ini mortality 
in its only enviable earthly sense, who does not oc- 
cupy his talents on subjects worthy of them, and, at 
least, not disreputable to their Author, — the Father 
of lights ! The follies, the sins, and the misfortunes 
of poets have, indeed, been proverbial since the 
proudest days of Greece. I shall neither expatiate 
upon these, nor palliate them ; but a word or two 
may be expedient. 

In youth, when we first become enamoured of 
the works of the great poets, we naturally imagine 
those must themselves be the happiest of men who 
can communicate such unknown and unimagined 
emotions of pleasure, as seem at once to create and 
to gratify a new sense within us ; while, by the magic 
of undefinable art, they render the loveliest scenes 
of nature more lovely, make the most indifferent 
topics interesting, and from sorrow itself awaken a 
sympathy of joy unutterably sublime and soothing. 
He who in early years has never been so smitten 
with the love of sacred song as to have wished, nay, 
to have dreamed, that he was a poet, — as Hesiod is 
said to Imve done, though few, like him, awaking, 
have found their dream fulfilled,-7is a stranger to 
one of the purest, noblest, and most enduring sources 
of mortal blessedness. When, however, glowing 
with enthusiastic admiration, we turn from the 
writings to the lives of these exalted beings, we find 
that they were not only liable to the same mfirmities 
with ourselves, but that, with regard to many of 
them, those vehement passions, which they could 
kindle and quell at pleasure in the bosoms of others, 
nded and raged with ungovernable fury in their own, 
hurrying them, amid alternate penury and profusion, 
honour and abasement, through the vicissitudes of a 
miserable life, to a premature, deplorable, and some« 
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times a desperate death. On the other hand, i 
the more amiable of this ill-starred race^ those finer 
sensibilities which warm the hearts of their readers 
with ineffable delight were^ to the possessors slow 
and fatal fires, feeding upon their vitals, while they 
languished in solitude, and sank to the grave in q6* 
scurity, after bequeathing to posterity an inheritance^ 
in the unrewarded products of their genius, to endure 
through many generations, and cast at once a glory 
and a shade on the era in which they flourish^ as 
the fhrase is,-^in which they perished, as it ought 
to be. . 

On the whole, then, — ^though it is a frigid and dis- 
heartening conclusion, — ^it is well when a youth of 
ardent hope and splendid promise, who has be^ 
allured into the " primrose path of dalliance" with 
the Muses, by the songs of their most favoured lov* 
ers, heard like the nightingale's, unseen, — ^it is well 
when such a one, in due time (and before being 
irrecoverably bewildered), is alarmed and compelled 
to retreat by the affecting and humbling sight of 
those lovers, in the characters of men, frequently 
of low estate, neglected or contemned by the muitL 
tude, trampled down by the pride of wealth and 
power,-^esponding martyrs of sloth, or suicidal 
slaves of intemperance. If ever there was an ex«^ 
ample of paramount genius, like the first created 
lion, burstmg from the earth, 

" Pavrinff to get firee 
His hinder parts ;''— Milton. 

then rampant, and bounding alnroad, and " shaking 
his brinded mane," in all the joy of new-found life i 
«^if ever there was such an example, calculated to 
quicken souls as sordid as the dod, and make them 
start up from behind the plough into poets, the story 
of Robert Bums affords it. And if ever there was a 
warning of the degxad^tioa and defltruction of taleot^ 
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(§i the biglidftt order, calculated to scare the boldest 
«id vainest adyenturer from the fields of poesj, the 
story of Burns presents that terrific warning; that 
ilaniing sword turning eyerjr way, to forbid entrance 
Into that paradise of fancied bliss, but real wo, in 
which he rioted and fell. But as I propose to allude 
further to his career in the close of this paper, at 
present I hasten to notice (veiy imperfectly, indeed) 
the themes of poetry, and its influences. 

The Themes of Poetry. 

It is an affecting consideration, that more than 
half the interest of human life arises out of the snf> 
lerin|B of cor fellow-creatures. The mind is not 
satisfied alone with the calm of intellectual enjoy- 
ments, nor the heart with tender and passionate 
emotions, nor the senses themselves with voluptuous 
Indulgence. The mind must be occasionally roused 
by powerful and mysterious events, in which the 
ways oi Providence are so hidden, that the wisdom 
and goodness of God are liable to be questioned by 
ignorance or presumption, while faith and patience 
mnst be silent and adore: the heart must sometimes 
be probed by sympathies so rending, that they only 
fall short of the actual agony to which ihey are 
alhed; the senses cannot always resist the undo*- 
finable temptation to yield themselves to voluntary 
torture. 

Among the crowds that follow a criminal to exe- 
cution, is there one who goes, purely, for the plea- 
sure of witnessing the violent death of a being like 
himself, sensible even under the gallows to the ich 
convenience of a shower of rain, and cowering under 
the dergsrman's umbrella, to listen for the last word 
of the last prayer that shall ever be offered for him I 
Ko; some may be indifferent, and a^ few may be 
burdened, but not one can rejoice ; while the mnl- 
titiide«.wJMii are jnelted with genuine compaaaioBi 
R 
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nevertheless gaze from the earliest glimpse of 8i« 
figure on the scaffold, to the latest convulsions of hi« - 
frame, with feelings, in which the strange gratifica- 
tion of curiosity, too intense to be otherwise ai>- 
peased, so tempers the horror of the spectacle, that 
It can not only be endured on the spot, but every 
circumstance of it recalled in cool memory, and in- 
vested with a character of romantic adventure. 

Can any sorrow of affection exceed, in poignancy, 
the anguish and anxiety of a mother, watching the 
progress of consumption in the person of an only 
son, in whom her husband's image lives, though he 
is dead, and looks as he once looked when young, 
and yet a lover ; the son in whom also her present 
Miss, her future hopes on earth, are all bound up, as 
in the bundle of life ? No ; there is a worm that 
dies not in her bosom, from the first moment when 
she feels its bite, on discovering the hectic rose upon 
his cheek, that awakens a thousand unutterable fears, 
— ^not one of which in the issue is unrealized, — ^till 
the last withering lily there, as he lies in his coffin, 
with the impress on his countenance of Death's sig- 
net, beauring, even to the eye of love, this inscription, 
— " Bury me out of thy sight !"— Yet, of all the 
pangs that she has experienced, there is not one 
which she did not choose even for its own sake, — 
. she wotdd not he comforted \ — ^there is not one which 
she would have foregone for any delight under 
heaven, except that which it was impossible for her 
to know — ^his recovery; and while she lives, and 
while she loves, the recollections that endear him 
to her happiest feelings are heightened almost to joy 
in grief, by the remembrance of how much she suf- 
fered for him. 

To the man of thought, all that is terrible and 
afllictive in nature, in society, in imagination, is food 
for his mind* such as spirits alone of higher teni^ 
perament can fully taste and turn into luxury ; but 
^faich inferior ones can relish, too» in no small mea<» 
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sore. Earthquadces, volcanoes, ligfatning, tempest, 
famine, pla^e, and inundation ; hsvd labour, penury, 
thirst, hunger, nakedness, disease, insanity, death; 
the existence of moral evil ; the deceitfuiness and 
desperate wickedness of man's heart ; envy, malice, 
hatred, and aU uncharitabieness ; — ^the commission 
and the punishment of crimes against society ; op- 
pression, bondage, impotent resistance of injustice ; 
with aU the wrongs and woes of a corrupt or a 
tyrannical government ; the desolations of foreipn 
war ; the miseries of civil strife : to sum up all, me 
troubles to which we are bom, the calamities which 
we bring upon ourselves, the outrages which we 
inflict on each other, the judgments of Divine Provi- 
dence on individuals, families, nations, the whole 
human race,— each class, and the whole accumuki- 
tion of these awakening and appalling evils, not only 
afford inexhaustible subjects of sublime and inspiring 
contemplation to the sage, and themes for the poet; 
but by the manner in which they affect the entire 
progeny of Adam, prdve that more than half the in- 
terest of mortal life arises out of the sufferings of 
our fellow-creatures. 

The wisdom and kindness of God are most gra- 
ciously manifested in thus educing good from evil. 
There is so much floating and perpetual distress in 
the world, and in every part of it, that were a person 
of the firmest nerve to know all that is enduring for 
one hour only, in one place;— the present hour, at 
this moment, throughout this ^at city, — ^and were 
he able to sympathize with it, in every case, and all 
at once, as though the whole were under his eyes, 
within hearing, in his neighbourhood, in his family, 
—his spirit would assuredfysink under it, and if life 
were prolonged, and reason not totally overthrown, 
he would never relapse into gayety. On the other 
hand, there is so much selfishness in our nature, that 
if the groans of the whole creation around could 
neither reach our ears nor touch our hearts, we 
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flhonld be ef all animals the most inaensate, the moat 
ferocious. It is good for us to be afflicted in the 
afflictions of others, but it ^ould be death or madness 
to be so beyond that undefinable line which Proyi^ 
dence has drawn, and within which we are uncon- 
sciously kept by the power that wheels the planets 
in their orbits, and suffers not a sparrow to faU to the 
ground without peropission. 

While the last paragraph was passing through lay 
pen upon paper, a fly glanced through the candle- 
flame, fell backwards into the liquid round the wick, 
and lay weltering there for several seconds before 
the mercy of a trembhng hand could inflict a speedier 
death than that which it was enduring. What an 
age of misery might have been condensed within 
those few moments to the poor fly is inconceivable 
to ntan; but could this be ascertained by some 
curious inquirer, the nightly burnings alire of flies 
alone would be sufficient to render his own existence 
miserable; yet who would choose to be utterly 
regardless of the sufferings of the meanest insect, 
the structure of whose frame is a miracle of Omni- 
potence ? and whatever cold-blooded skepticism 
may insinuate to the contrary, whose sensibilities 
are probably so acute, that, in the language of the 
poet,— 

** E'en the poor beetle that we tread on feela 
As great a pang as when a giant dies/' 

And thus is man so *' fearfully and wonderfully 
made,^* as to require for the health of his body, the 
expansion of his intellect, and the purifying of his 
heart, other and sterner excitements than those of 
either sensual and enervating pleasure, or of placid 
and serene enjoyment. From his own personal 
maladies, and from a strong but weU-govemed sym- 
pathy with the fiery trisds of his fellow-creatures 
of all kinds and conditions, he may derive, if not 
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positive happiness, the means at least of infinitely 
increasing nis happiness, by learning to suffer with 
resignation, by loosening his affections from the 
world, and by having his heart and his treasure in 
heaven. The famous lines of Lucretius, at the 
opening of his second book, De Rerum Natural have 
been so often quoted and criticised, that I shall 
merely allude to them as beautifully bearing on the 
subject before us. 

Let us take a signal instance to illustrate the 
general argument. It is twice seven years, or nearly 
so, since the death of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, and her new-bom offspring ; the former, the 
most beloved person in the realm ; the latter, the 
heir of the greatest throne in the world, though it 
lived not long enough to receive even a name to be 
inscribed upon its cofiin ; so uncertain are the des- 
tinies of man,' when most absolutely decreed by 
himself or his fellow-mortals. On that occasion the 
grief of the public was deep, sincere, and lasting ; 
but who can doubt that the interest — ^using the word 
in its favourite sentimental sense — who can doubt 
that the interest excited by these events was trans- 
cendently more sublime and affecting than would 
have been awakened by the loss of the same per- 
sonages under circumstances less excruciating to 
the common feelings of humanity, or less fatsd to 
' the fond expectations of a generous people ? In 
proportion to the agony was the interest, and in pro- 
portion to the interest was the enjoyment, by those 
who bore a part in the universal affliction. There 
was enjoyment in remembering and repeating, in 
tones of regret, the virtues and graces of the 
Daughter of England, — ^there was enjoyment in mak- 
ing a Sabbath of the day of her burial,— enjoymeii 
in listening to pious improvements from the pulpi 
of the sovereign dispensation of Providence, — ett 
joyment in mingling tears and lamentations wifia 
the whole British people, at the hour when her 
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relics were laid m the grave, — enjoyment incompo* 
ing and perusing the strains of eloquence and poesy 
that celebrated her glory and her fall, — and there 
was enjoyment in every recollection of he^ name, 
after the bitterness of death had passed away, and 
her memory had been silently eneiirined in hearts, 
where it had been fondly hoped that eke would one 
day be enthroned. 

Thus from the greatest felt calan^ty which this 
country had suffered for ages, there was communi- 
cated the greatest benefit of the kind on record to 
the minds of millions, by means of a chastening but 
benignant excitement, which produced a happier in- 
fluence on the moral character of the people than aU 
the victories of ten years' war had done, or the vic- 
tories of ten more could now accomplish ; for it 
quickened into expression, if not into immediate 
existence, more loyal, patriotic, compassionate, and 
devotional feelings than any national event, either 
prosperous or adverse, had done since Britain was 
a kingdom. When the mighty are put down from 
their seats, we gaze at the eminence whence they 
are fallen, as we should upon the cliff where an eagle 
at rest had been struck dead by lightning in our sifi^ht, 
—the very void being then more conspicuous than 
was the living presence. When death brinjgs down 
such noble marks in the highest places, Im power 
is felt by reaction upon the fears and forebodings 
of all classes downward in gradation. We are so 
accustomed to read, and speak, and think of death 
as a real personage, with his darts striking down, 
indiscriminately, persons of all ages, ranks, ^ad con- 
ditions, — one of whom is said to be pierced every 
moment, his shafts flying incessantly, and in au 
directions,— that, without any violent effort of mind, 
we may consider him as an '' archer," indefatigable 
as well as " insatiate," who, in the course of nature, ^ 
has never once missed a victim* against whom he* 
drew his bow, nor among tens of thousands of miU- 
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ious, which, since the creation, have been appointed 
to him for his prey, has he erer forgotten one; 
those whom he mignt seem to have left behind in 
his march of destmction, being from his lengthened 
forbearance most obviouslT exposed to ms next 
sim ; since the further they have escaped, the nearer 
have they been nmning into that danger which in 
the issue must be met. 

Death is the chief hero of poetry, though life be 
its perpetual theme; and takmff advantage of the 
strange affinity between pain and pleasure, to whi^ 
reference has been made, the main subjects of verse 
hsfve been selected from the sufferings of man la 
every stage of his earthly existence, under every 
aspect of external circumstances, and through every 
form of society. The noblest lessons are taught in 
the school of adversity, and communicated by the 
examples of those who have learned them tnere, 
to those who have not been so disciplined, in song 
rather than in history. Cowley says :*— 

" So when the wisest poets seek, 
In all their liyehest coIouts, to set forth 
K picture of heroic yrorth. 
The pious Trojan, or the prudent Greek ; 
TheY feed him, not with nectar, nor the i 
That cannot, without joy, be eat ; 
But, in the cold of want, and storms of adrene ohUiM, 
They harden his young virtue by degrees ; 
The beauteous dr(^ first into ice doth freese^ 
And into solid crystal doth advance. 

" His murdered friends and kindred he does see, 
And from his flaming countir flee ; 
Much is he toss'd by sea and land. 
Does long the force of angry gods withstand; 
He does long troubles andflong wars sustain. 
Ere he his fatal birthright e;ain : 
— ^With not less toil and labour can 
Destiny bttild up a great man. 
Who's with sufficient virtue fill'd 
His nun*d country to rebuild.*' 
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If it be the business of tragedy, as Aristotle 
allows, to purify the soul by pity and terror, then 
out of the ills of the universe may poetry of every 
kind extract balm to heal, or comfort to adlay them. 
Thus, in a new and admirable sense, is the riddle of 
Samson illustrated. In the carcass of the young 
lion, which roared against him, and which he rent as 
he would tear a kid, when he turned aside to see it, 
behold a swarm of bees and honey in it ! *^ Out of 
the eater came forth meat, and out of the strong 
came forth sweetness." Out of grief, misfortune^ 
bereavement, the poet brings gladness, profit, con- 
solation. There is no romance, no poetry in any 
pf these things themselves to those who suffer 
(whatever there be to witnesses of them), till they 
p'e past. Sickness and death are cruel and fearful 
visitations ; it is sickness removed, death averted, 
which makes health enjoyment, and escape renova- 
J^ion. The return to this lovely world of him who 
has " shrieked and hovered o'er the dread abyss** 
that divides time and eternity, is more than life, 
'—it ft life from the dead. Then, then, the ro- 
mance and the poetry begin, where the awful reali- 
ties end. 

When Hezekiah was sick unto death, and a mes- 
sage from the prophet said, "Set thine house in 
order, for thou shalt die, and not live ;'* then Heze» 
kiah turned his face to the wall, and prayed unto the 
Lord, and pleaded hard, and wrestled in agony of 
supplication for a reprieve. " And Hezekiah wept 
sore." But when his prayer had been heard, his 
tears seen, and fifteen years were added to his life, 
then was his mourning changed into minstrelsy, and 
the fear and anguish which had previously over* 
whelmed his spirit gave way to transport. Then, 
likewise, he could expatiate with delighted remi- 
niscence, and in the most delicate and touching ^ 
strains, on those incidents of his extremity whicn 
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jiad bemi aO honor and daikness while thej were 
present. Bat in the joy of convalescence, he recalled 
the very circumstances and sentiments which had 
been struggling and despairing pangs in his heart 
before, and winged them with words that flew up to 
iieaven^s gate in notes of gratitude and praise :-— 

" The writing of Hezekiah, king of Judah, when 
be had been sick, and was recovered from his sick- 
ness. I said in the cutting ofif of my days, I shall 
go to the gates of the graven, I am deprived of the 
residue of my years. I said, I shall not see the 
Lord, even the Lord, in the land of the living ; I 
ahall behold man no more, with the inhabitants of 
the world. Mine age is departed, and is removed 
from me as a shepherd's tent." ••••••* I am 

oppressed ; Q Lord ! undertake for me." • • • • • 

*' Behold, for peace I had great bitterness ; but Thou 
hast, in love to ihy soul, delivered it from the pit of 
corruption ; Thou hast cast all my sins behind thy 
back. The grave cannot praise Thee ; Death can- 
not celebrate Thee." • • • "The living, the living, 
he shall praise Thee, as I do at this <&y." — Zaauih 
zxxviii. 9^19. 

The main themes of poetry might be summed up 
in a few phrlises, or exi^mded into an index to a 
cyclopedia. I shall particularize two only in this 
place. 

War, — ^the war of glorv, in which ambition tram- 
ples down justice and humanity, to raise a single 
tomb for a fkvourite hero upon a Golgotha of 
nations ; and war,*— the war of freedom, in which 
death is preferred to chains, and victory is the eman- 
cipation or the security of millions. War also 
assumes a thousand vulgar and atrocious forms ; but 
these two alone are poetical ones. War has been 
the chief burden of epic, poetry in ages past, how- 
ever perils and labours, suifermgs and conflicts, by 
land and by water, may have been intermingled with 
battle and devastation, according to the subject which 
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was to be dignified and adorned above the stram of 
history, by the embellishments of fiction and thd 
music of verse. But the poets who have succeeded 
in this highest and most difficult field are those who 
selected their heroes and their scenes of action from 
the traditions rather than the chronicles of times 
long antecedent. The most splendid achievements 
of contemporaries can receive no additional lustre 
from being celebrated in heroic narrative. Truth 
repels the touch of fable as the contamination of 
falsehood in cases where the matters of fact are so 
fully known, or so easily ascertained, that the com- 
mon sense of mankind wiU receive nothing unauthen- 
ticatedr in reference to them. Lucan fell with lus 
hero in the battle of Pharsalia, and Sir Walter Scott 
himself was vanquished by his on the plain of Wa- 
terloo. The fight on the latter must for ever rank 
among the proudest examples of military ascendence ; 
but, for a thousand years to come, it can hardly be 
seen (except by incidental glimpses, such as Lord 
Byron has caught of it in the Third Canto of ** Childe 
Harold,^') in an aspect fit for poetical aggrandize- 
ment. In lyric song, however, — as in the " Hohen- 
linden" of Campbell, and Wolfe's ** Burial of Sir 
John Moore,*' — the glories even of modem warfare 
may be set forth in lays which rival or eclipse aH 
that antiquity has left of the kind. 

But love, in all ages, and among all people, has 
been the principal source of poetic inspiration. 
Love, — ^the love of country, our native country; 
love, — ^the love of home, our own home, its chari- 
ties, endearments, relationships; love, — ^the love 
which men ought to bear to their brethren, of every 
kindred, realm, and clime upon earth ; love, — ^the 
love of virtue, which elevates man to his true stand- 
ard under heaven ; and, with reverence be it spoken, 
love, — the love of God, who is Love. I add once 
more, love, — that love which is the prime, perpetual, 
ever young and fresh, and unexhausted themeof baids 
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in each saccesstve generation as though it had nerer 
been sung before ; — ^the love which Adam bare to Eve 
in Paradise ; the love with which Eve compensated 
Adam in the wilderness for the loss of that earthly 
Paradise which he seems to have forfeited from 
excess of love to her. I cannot be wrong ; I cannot 
be misunderstood, when I speak thus of that inefla<» 
ble tenderness which includes whatever makes hu- 
man love sweet, and lasting, and peculiar ; the busi- 
ness of the heart, the subject of hope, fear, sorrow, 
rapture, despondency, despair, — each in turn, some- 
times altogether : for so mysteriously mingled is the 
cup of affection, that the bitterest infusion will occa- - 
sionally dash it with in tenser deliciousoess. All the 
vicissitudes of this love are pre-eminently poetical 
in every change of colour, form, and feeling which 
it undergoes, being intimately associated with all 
that is transporting or afflictive, bright and purc^ 
grand and terrible, peaceful, holy, and happy in 
mortal existence. On this theme, how gloriously 
soever they have often excelled, it must be con- 
fessed that poets have more grievously offended than 
on any other. Where they might have done most 
ffood they have done most evil. I forbear to expa- 
tiate here ; suffice it to say, that taste and morals 
have been equaUjr vitiated, and genius itself debased, 
in proportion as it has thus been prostituted. 

The Influence of Poetry, 

Poetry possesses a paramount degree of influence, 
from the fact, that sentiments communicated in 
verse are identified with the very words through 
which they have been received, and which fre- 
ouently, more than the character of the sentiments 
themselves, give force, perspicuity, and permanence 
to the latter. The language and its import being 
remembered together, the instruction conveyed is 
rendered more distinct and indelible. The dis- 
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connes of the orator, with all their beantv of emb^ 
Ushment, ardour of diction^ and cogency of argumeut, 
are recollected rather by their effect than in their 
reality : what he has conceived and expressed with 
transcendent ability, we call to mind in its general 
bearings only, and repeat to ourselves or to others* 
hy imperfect imitation and in very incompetent ver^* 
biage. This, of necessity, must be far inferior in 
emphasis and clearness to the original composition! 
whether that were spontaneous or elaborate ; and if 
such be the case with eloquence, much more will it 
be so with history, philosophy, and prose Uteratur^ 
' at large, from which the narratives, speculatioiis, 
and reasonings, can only be recalled in the abstract, 
however fascinating in perusal the style of the writer 
may be. Of these, the epitomised matter, mcNral, 01" 
lesson alone remains in the mind, which, beinif 
blended with our stock of general knowledge, gene* 
ral principles, general motives, — ^thus remotely be- 
comes innuential on our conduct and our lives. 

Poetry, on the other hand, takes root in the 
memory as well as in the understanding, — not in 
essence only, but in the very sounds and syllables 
that incorporate it. This every one can testify from 
experience who, as a child, was taught the songs of 
Dr. Watts, as a youth, went through Homer and 
Horace, and, as a man, made acquaintance with the 
native and foreign literature of his own and past 
ages. Of all bis reading, that which he remembers 
most perfectly, and remembers in the words of the 
originals, wilt be poetry ; poetry in the fixed form 
of verse, from which it cannot be dissociated with* 
out losing half its beauty, and more than half its 
inHuence. 

That influence is further and incalculaUy increased 
from the circumstance that it is the business of poetry 
to invest whatever it touches with the hues of ima* 
gination, and animate that which is suscq[>tible with 
me warmth of passion ; at the same tine never to 
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a^Mnrt firom tnith; Ibr if it does, it departs from 
iMture, and its creations are monsters, as ineongru* 
oas m themsehres as they are reTolting to good 
tasle. SiJk^e fictions are not disguises, but revela* 
lions of troth; shapes which she assumes to make 
bsrself risible to the mind's eye ; indeed, so far is 
legitimate fiction from being any thing distinct from 
teality, that it can haye no existence without it, but 
IS neither move nor less than the fine ideal of reality. 
In reference to the lamentaUe and frequent abuse 
of that best gift of influence (because the most 
potent, diffusiye, and endnring), which heaven has 
bestowed npon the poet for the best purposes — at 
once to del4;fat and profit contemporaries and pos^ 
terity-^I may observe, that he holds a perilous 
taleik, on a fearful responsibility, who can inv^it, 
eottfoine, and fix with insepurable union, words, 
Ihougl^, and images, and give them motion like 
tiiat of the pfonets,— '^ot to cease till the heavens 
shall be dissolved, and the earth, with the works 
therein, bnntt up. Is there a power committed to 
■MB SO great t Is there one that can be more benefit* 
eentlyormore malignantly exercised ? The deeds 
of warriors, the decrees of princes^ the revolutions 
of empires, db not so much, so immiediately, so per<» 
manestly affect the moral character, the social con* 
dttieok the weal and the wo of the human race, as 
Ihe lessons of wisdom or folly, of glory, virtue, and 
piety, pride, revenge, depravity, licentiousness, and 
the converse of these, — ^in the writings of those 
mystenoiis beings who have an intellectual exist- 
ence among us, and rule posterity, not "from 
their mens," like dead heroes, whose acts only are 
pveemfved in remembrance, but by their very spirits 
tivittgi b^atiiing, speaking in their works ; therein 
hokmig communion with the spirits of all who read 
er hear their syren or their seraph strains ; and thus 
heeoming good or evil angels to snccesaiipe genera* 
tion^ temfSing to vice and crime, to misery and 
S 
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destruction; or leading through wajrs of plea 

ness and paths of peace* Millions of thoughts and 
images, fixed in the palpable forms of words, and 
put into perpetual motion by these benefactors or 
scourges of their species, are passing down in the 
track of time, upon the length and breadth of the 
whole earth, blessing or cursing the people of one 
age after another ; and, let authors tremble at the 
annunciation, perpetuating the righteousness or ag- 
gravating the guilt of men, whose bones are in t£s 
sepulchre and their souls in eternity. 

Lord Bacon, remarking upon the destruction of 
^11 other works of men^s hands, says of letters,^-* 
" The images of men's wits remain unmaimed in 
books for ever, exempt from the injuries of time, — 
because capable of perpetual renovation. Neither 
can they properly be called images, because, in their 
way, they generate still, and cast forth seeds in the 
minds of men, raising and procreating infinite actions 
and opinions in succeedmg ages; so that, if the 
invention of a ship was thought so noble and wou'^ 
derful, — which transports riches and merchandise 
from place to place, and consociates the most remote 
regions in participation of their fruits and commodi- 
ties—how much more are letters to be magi^ed, 
which, as ships passing thrpugh the vast sea of 
time, connect the remotest ages of wits and inven- 
tions in mutual traffic and correspondence!" — €f 
the Advancement of Learning, Book i. 

In this commerce of literature, the Scriptures 
and the writings of divines excepted, the compo* 
sitions of the poets are undoubtedly the most ex* 
tensively and abidingly influential, because they 
have had, in youth at least, the greatest power 
over the greatest minds; when, more even than 
history, and uninspired ethics themselves, they have 
tended to form the characters, opinions, and actions 
of Uiose who lead or govern the multitude, whether 
as princes, warriors, statesmen. philosophefB, or 
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|drii«nthropi8t8. The compositions of the poets 
*n»Te also this transcendent advantage oyer all 
others, that they aice the solace and delight of the 
most accomplished of the finer, feebler, letter sex, 
whose morals, manners, and deportment give the 
tone to society ;— not only as being themselves (to 
speak technically) its most agreeable component 
pttrts, but because they are the mothers and nurses 
of the rising generation, as well as the sisters, 
lovers, and companions most acceptable to the ex- 
isting one, at that time when the affections of both 
sexes are gentlest, warmest, liveliest, and most 
«asily and ineffaceably touched, purified, tempered, 
and exalted. What owe we not, in Britain, at this 
day, to Alfred ? — Liberty, property, laws, literature ; 
. all that makes us as a people what we are, and po- 
litical society what it ought to be. And who made 
Alfred all that he became to his own age, all that 
he is to ours t — She, who was more than a parent 
to him. "The words which his mother taught 
him," the songs which his mother sang to him, were 
the germs of thought, genius, enterprise,' action, 
every thing to the future father of his country. We 
owe to poetry, — ^probably to rude, humble, but fer- 
vent, patriotic poetry, — all that we owe to Alfred, 
and aU that he owed to his mother. 

But poetry makes poets. To exemplify this gene- 
rating quality of poetic influence, by which it is 
itself transmitted and increased with every era of 
advancing time, I shall refer to the known history* 
character, and writings of two individuals, born and 
brought up in circumstances of life which were so 
little likely to awaken and nourish poetic feelings in 
their minds, thatit maybe safely assumed concerning 
them, bad they b^en bom and brought up under any 
other circumstances, higher or lower in social rank, 
less favourable or more to the development of 
natural genius, they would have grown up mto poets, 
4|S surely as they grew qp into men. Neither of 
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them was of the first Older; the one, faideed ^Im t f 
Kirke White), bemg but of a moderate, tte ottMr 
<RobertBttni8) of arare standard; but botk of ffHl- 
aiiie poetic temperament. 

^ Jffeniy Kirke WkiU. 

Nothing is trifling or insignificant in duldfaood, 
when every thing conduces to form the bias of an 
immortal mind; and every occurrence that awakanft 
a new emotion is the forerunner of eyerlasting c<m- 
sequences. Such was the incident mentioned Iqr 
Henry Kirke White, that before he was six yeais 
old he was accustomed to hear a certain daawal 
sing the affecting ballad of *'The Babes in tbe 
Wood,'' and others, alluded to in the following linOc» 
written when he was little more than twice thai 
age:— 

" Many'8 the time I*ve scampered down the glade, 
To aak the promised ditty from the maid, ^ 

. Which well she loved, as well she knew to sing 
While we aromid her formed a little ring,*^ 
She told of innocence foredocon'd to hl/^A, 
Of wicked guardians bent on bloody deed ; 
Of little children murder'd as they slept, 
While at each pause we wrung our hands, and wept ; 
Sad was the ta)e, and wonder much did we 
Such hearts of stone there in the world eoold be V 

* * * « « 

" Beloved moment ! then 'twas first I caught 
The first foundation of romantic thought" 

* * * « * 

'* I hied me to the thick o'erarching shade, 
And there on mossy carpet hstless laid, 
While at my feet the rippling runnel ran. 
The days of wild romance antique Pd scan. 
Soar on the wings of fancy through the air, 
To reahns of hght, and pierce the radiance there.*^ 

The heart of any child would be touched with sock 
ditties, but while the rest returned to their play, the 
future poet alone would retire into solitude to mOM 
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^pK>nthem; and think, and feel, till he could feel and 
think no long;er, over such a stanza as this in the 
rude old ballad, when the villain had left the children 
in the wood, under pretence of going to the town to 
bring them bread, for which they were crying : — 

** These.pretty babes, ^th hand in hand, 

. Did wander up and down, » 

But n«ver more could «ee the man, ^ 

Approaching from the town !" f 

These are lines which none but a poet by nature 
could make, and they are such lines as make poets. 
From the same juvenile composition we learn that 
Kirko White was early acquainted with Spenser and 
JMilton. Describfng nis evening walks with a fa- 
vourite school-fellow, he says : — 

" To gaze upon the clouds, whose coloured pride 
• Was scattered thinly o*er the welkin wide, 
And tinned with such Tariety of shade, 
To the chann'd soul sublimest thoughts conTeyed, 
— ^In these whai forms romantic did we trace, 
Wlule fancy lea uso'er the realms of space ! 
Nmo we e$med the thunderer in his car, 
heading the embattled eercqthim to war; 
Then stately towers descried, sublimely high, 
In Gothic ^ndeur frowning on the sky ; 
Or saw, wide-stretching o'er the azure height 
A ridge of glaciers, in mural white, 
Hugely terrific!" 

Any eye might build castles in the clouds, or dis- 
cover towers and glaciers amid the pomp of sunset ; 
but th^ imagination of the poet alone, fired with the 
fi»t perusal of Milton, would discern in them the bat- 
tle array of the seraphim, and the war in heaven, when 

" Forth rush'd, with whirlwind sound, | 

Tne chariot of paternal Deity 
Flashing thick f 



and especially that wonderful couplet, in which the 
approach of Messiah is described : — 
S8 
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« Attended vvith t»n ihoiiBBnd, tfaMiMDd f 
He onward came :~/ar ^ his coming #Aoii« 7** 

I have laid emphasis on the latter clatifl6,^iii Whie^ 
with five of the plainest words that Our langtiaiur^ 
contains, '* the poet blind yet bold** has struck out, 
condens^, and displayed, with insurpassable effect, 
one of the most majginificeiit images to be found even 
in Paradise Lost :— * 

** Far off Jus coming thone /" 

The memory of Hepry Kirke White has Iweii 
embitoed rather by the genius of his \n6lpnpb0g 
<Dr. Southey) than his own. He was, unqoestioik* 
ably, a youth of extraordinary promise t but it mikit 
be acknowledged that he has left litUe wlach wooM 
have secured him more than a transient reputation, 
if his posthumous papers had fallen into other 
hands than those of the besl^natured of critics and 
the most ms^nanimous of poets. There is no great 
infusion, in his most finished pieces, of fine fancy, 
Tomantic feeling, or fervid eloquence. Their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are good sense and pious 
sentiment, strongly enforced, and sometimes admira- 
bly expressed ; indeed the cast of his thought was 
rather didactic, than either imaginative or impas- 
sioned. Nevertheless, some of his fra|;mfnts of 
verse, penned occasionally on the backs of mathe- 
matical exercises at coHeee, in fits of inspifatidtL 
show that the spirit was lar frpm being quenchM 
within him, after he had formally abancfoned poesy 
as a pursuit; but that, in sickness, solitude, am 
studies the most difficult and uncongenial, the hidden 
fire burned more intensely for repression, and now 
and then fashed out portentously. The IbUowing 
lines, though the second is lame, and the cc^ critic 
might perhaps find fifty faidts in them, are strikingly 
sublime. There is a veil of obscurity upon thenk 
like that which hides the Secrets of the eternal 
world :•*- 
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^Ctae mow, tnd vet once ioen, ' 

I ATO unto my naip a dark-woren lay : 

I Heard the waters roar, 

I ^eard the flood of ages pass away.** 

* O thou stem wirit that dott dwell 
In thine eternal cell. 

Noting, gray chronicler! ihe silent years,-* 
I saw thee rise, — 1 saw thy scroll compMtfe ; 
Thoa spakest, fimd at thy feet 
The umverse gave way ! ♦ ♦ * 

It was well that the author left this sketch unfinisked ; 
another line might have let it down fVom '* the high- 
est heaven of invention,'' in which it had been con- 
ceived, and into which the mind of the reader is rapt 
. in the endeavour to decipher the hieroglyphic hint. 
Henry died at the age of twenty-one years. In soiti^ 
iroagh blank verses composed long before his decea^^ 
he thus anticipated an early grave :-^ 

" Ay, I hare planned ftdl many a sanguine scheme 
Of earthly happiness; * * * 

And it is hard 
To feel the hand of death arrest one's steps. 
Throw a chiU blight on all one's baddint^ nopes, 
And hurl one's soul untimely to the shades, 
Lost in the gaping gulf of blank oblivion. 
—Fifty years nence, and who will think of Henry? 
Ch, none !~«nother busy brood of beings 
Will eOioot up in the interim, and none 
Will hold him in remembrance. — 

<< I shall sink, 
At sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of baaj London . — some short bustle's caused, 
A few uurairies, and the crowd close in. 
And all's forgotten." 

This maybe very meager poetry, but the sentiments, 
in connexion with the author^s subsequent history. 
lure exceedingly affecting. The very remarkable 
simUe at the conclusion, familiar as it seems^ i be« 
lieve to be perfectly original ; and the moral may b4 
extended beyond its personal application here. What 
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is the date of fame itself, and the ciremstaiiees 
accompanying it, more than the death of a stranger 
in the public streets of a great city, occasioning a 
momentary interruption in a perpetual crowd t a few 
mquiries and exclamations, then all goes on again 
as it hath done for centuries past, on mat very spot, 
and may go to the world's end ! 

The crown of Kirke White's labours inverse was 
a solitary book of ^ The Ohristiad,'' a sacred poem 
an the sufferings and death of our Saviour, m re- 
ference to this, his kind-hearted biographer observes, 
— ^* I cannot refrain from saying, that the last two 
stanzas (of this fragment) greatly affected me, when 
I discovered them written on the leaf of a different 
book, and apparently long after the first canto ; and 
greatly shall I be mistaken if they do not affect ib9 
veader also. They are these :-^ 

** Thus far liare I porroed my solemn thmam 

With self-rewarding toil j^-thos far hare wang 
OfjP>d*like deeds, &r loftier than beseem 

The lyre which I, in earlier days, hare stnmg t 
«-And now my spirits faint ; and I have hung 

The shell that solaced me in saddest hoar 
On the dark cypress ! and the strains which mng 

With JesQs' praise, their harpings now are o'er, 
Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and are heard no moraw 
»♦♦♦♦♦ 

And must the harp of Judah sleep aoaln t 

Shall I no more reanimate the lay 7 
Oh ! Thou, who visitest the sons of men ! 

Thou, who dost listen when the humUe pray ! 
One little space prolong my mortal day ; 

One little hipse suspend thy last decree ; 
I am a youthful,traTeller in the way ; 

And this slight boon would consecrate to Theo, 
Erel with death shake hands, and amile that I am free.** 

These were probably the last stanzas the dying poet 
ever penned, for it pleased God to grant him ahigfaar 
boon than that for which he prayed :-— he asked for 
life, and he received immortality. 
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Hohert BumSj 

^Tht Ay«hire Ploufirhman," as he was ftfst tOk^ 
—or Barns, as he shall for ages be known by H 
monosyllable that will need neither prefix nor ad» 
Jnntt to designate to whom " of that ilk" itbelongSi 
— ^Bums was so truly a hom-poet (if ever there was 
one), that whatever tended to develop his poweni 
fnust be peculiarly interesting and instructive to cdl 
who love to trace in " the minstrel" the " progress 
6f genitts ;" while, in this place, I trust that it wilU 
in some measure, elucidate the main principles which 
I have endeavoured to establish iii these papers te- 
specting poetry and poets. Religion, patriotism, and 
love were, in succession or in combmation, the in- 
spirers of the poetry of Robert Burns:*— WheH 
he wrote on other themes, he too fVe(]uentIy dese^ 
crated the talents which their sublimer impidses haul 
awakened, trained, and perfected. In broad humour, 
too, and keen satire, he excelled. It is true, that iii 
both of these he weiit grievously astray ; yet, amid 
the rudest extravagances of either, that intensity of 
feeling which belonged to the higher sentimental 
ttbove mentioned often broke out in sallies of nobl« 
thought, and splendid imagination ; which showed 
tiiat his spirit had not lost " all its original bright- 
ness," when it seemed most ** fallen." 

The letter which he addressed to Dr. Moore, soon 
after his appearance as an author, in which he givei 
an account of his early life, proves that religion 
made a powerful impression on his mind, in the 
▼ery dawn of infancy; of course, it must have influ- 
enced, in a high degree, the growth and charac- 
ter of his genius. Several of the most beautifid 
imd affecting stanzas in *'The Cotter^s Saturday 
Night," in which the bard is known to have de- 
acribed the felicities of his father's fireside, touch 
upon the principal subjects of Holy Writ with such 
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trath and patkos as to leave no doubt that ** tfie 
Day-spring firom on high," which shines through the 
Psahns and Prophecies, had lighted up his young 
imagination ; while the simplicity of evangelical nar- 
rative and the fervency of apostolic teaching bad 
captivated his soul, and engaged the finest sensibili- 
ties of a heart not yet corrupted by commerce with 
9 profligate world. To the cherished remembrance 
of early devotional enjoyments, and to a happy tal- 
ent for imitating the language of the sacred penmen, 
the best productions of Bums are indebted for much 
of their energy of expression and elevation of ideas, 
-<-their pirity, tenderness, and force. 

But the wild minstrelsy of his native land, unre- 
strained and irre^ar, and infinitely variable,— con- 
fined indeed within a narrow circle, but that circle a 
magic one; and limited to a single key, but that key 
having a minor third of passing sweetness,— contrib- 
uted likewise to rouse his fancy, exercise his feel- 
ings, and enrich his memory with imaj^es and sen- 
timents at once noble and natural ; while its melo- 
dies, that flowed around him, were mingled in his 
ear and associated in his thoughts, with all the har- 
monies of nature heard amid forests and moun- 
tains, — ^the music of birds, and winds, and waters, 
which they resembled in unmeasured fluency and 
spontaneous modulation. Then, too, the tales of 
tradition, whioh he listened to from the lips of an 
ancient beldam, made him the inhabitant of an ima- 
ginary world, wherein all that 

« Fable yet had feigned or fear oonceiTed " 

was realized to him ; for he was a thoughtful and 
solitary boy, and, in solitude and thouffht, he peopled 
every scene that was dear and familiar to his eye 
with spirits and fairies, witches and warlocks, giants 
and kelpies. It is evident, from almost all his pieces 
Ibat it was his delight, indeed it was his forte, to 
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Uttdixe the penoaages of his poetry»-^whether tike 
ofl^pring of his brain, like CoUa ; supernatural beingsy 
Hke the dancers in Kirk AUoway ; or national heroes* 
like Wallace and Bruce, — ^with the very woods, and 
hllls^ and streams which he frequented in his boy* 
hood. And in his mind this assimilation was so 
fively and abiding, that there are few of his descrip- 
tions — descriptions in number, diversity, and pictu-i 
resque features seldom equalled— on which he has 
not cast such sunshine of reality, that we cannot 
doubt that they had their prototypes in nature^ and 
not in nature only, but in his native district; for 
neither his knowledge nor his affections were evei 
carried far beyond the province of his birth ; . and be- 
yond Scotland they scarcely extended at all. It is 
probable that the mind of evenr one of us lays the 
scenes of Scripture narrative, or history, of romaiice« 
of epic poetry,-^in fact, of all that wo hear or read c^^ 
-^in the places where we spent our childhood and 
youth ; as, for example, the garden of Eden in our 
father's orchard, where there were many fruit trees ; 
the battle of Cannae on the wide common, inter- 
sected with trenches, where a conflict is said to have 
been fought between the Royalists and tiiie Parlia- 
mentarians in the civil war ; the enchanted castle of 
some stupendous giant to have stood on the hill 
where the ruins of a Saxon tower rise on a mount 
out of a thick wood ; and the pursuit of Hector by 
Achilles round Troy walls, as having taken place 
about the nearest market town that we knew when 
we first read . Homer. Each individual, of coursoi 
will lutve a different series of mnemonics of this 
kind, which he will find himself continually . asso- 
ciatinff withthe. scenes of great events in- the world's 
records and traditions. It is of some advantage* 
then, to the poet, that the features of the landscapes 
amid which he first dwelt, but more especially 
those of- the neighbourhood where he long went to 
school, shoidd afford rich and plastic materials* 
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«D acooDimodate as to make them the perpetnti the** 
aire of aU that he has been tanght to remember con- 
eeming thos^ who have lived before him, and all that 
he hiventa to increase the pleasures of memory, ta 
Itose tkalishaU come after him. For it is not from the 
real and visible presence of things that the jpoti^ 
«0{Mes and dieplays ; wherever he is, whatever chmea 
he sees, bis ** heart" is ^ still untravelled ;" and it m 
from the cherished recollections of what early af«< 
footed htm, and could never afterward be forgotten 
(having grown up into ideal beauty, grandeur, and 
^xoelleRce in his own mind), that he sings, and paints^ 
aiMl sculptures out imperishable forms of fancy^ 
bought, and feeling. In this respect^ all the com- 
positions of Bums are homogeneous. He is in 
every style, in every theme, not only the patriot, th« 
Scolcfaman, — ^but the Scotchman, the patriot o£ 
Ayrshire ; so dear and indissoluble are the ties of 
legality to minds the most a^tring and independent. 
Burns, according to his own account, was distiS'* 
floished in childhood by a very retentive memory, 
ni the stores of that ihemory we discover the hid- 
den treasures of his muse, which enabled her, with 
a prodigality like that of nature, to pour forth imag«a 
and objects of every form, and colour, and kind» 
while, with an economy like that of the most prao 
tised art, she selected and combined the endleaa 
characteristics of pleasing or magnificent scenery^ 
with such simplicity and effect, under every aspect 
of sky or season, that the bard himself seems rather 
to be a conspanion pointing out to the eye the love* 
liness or horror of a prospect within our own horir 
zon, than the enchanter creating a fairy scene visi* 
ble only to imagination. He appears to invent 
nothing, while in truth he exercises a much higher 
faculty than what is frequently called invention, but 
which is little more than an arbitrary collocation c^ 
things, harmonious only when arranged by thshan^ 
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Ihat Irailttlie vniTene, or fadtlifiillv copied fkom origi. 
nal models of that hand by an earthly one, which pre* 
mimet not to add a lineament of its own. The ffe« 
nios of Burns, like his native stream, confined to his 
native district, reflects the scenery on '* the Banks 
of Ayr" with as much more truth and transparency 
than factitious landscapes are painted in the opaque 
pages of more ostentations poets, as the reflections 
of trees, cottages, and animals are more vivid and 
diversified in water than the shadows of the same 
objects are on land. 

While yet a child, in addition to his school-Ieam« 
ing, the Life of Hannibal, and afterward the His^ 
tory of Wallace, fell into his hands. These were 
the first books that Bums had read alone, — and in 
all the luxury of solitary indulgence, he stole away 
from toil and from pastime to enjoy them without 
interruption. These were also the books best suited 
to his genius at that age : thev awoke the boldest 
energies of his mind, and kinmed an inextin^ish'^ 
able flatne of heroic ardour and patriotic devotion in 
his bosom* The child became a soldier immediatelyi 
as every lad does in his turn : the drum and the 
bagpipe spake a new language to his ear, and were 
answered in corresponding tones from the recesses 
of bis heart He left his Ixiyish sports, and atruttej 
after the recruiting sergeant in the spirit of Hanni-» 
bal overrunning Italy, or Wallace repelling the rav-» 
agers of his country. Thus, the character of grandi 
eur was stamped upon his soul while it was soft u\ 
the mould : he became a hero before he was a man ^ 
and| which was of much greater consequence to his 
future glory, before he was a lover. His genius wae 
bewn out of the quarry with the strength and pro-* 
portions of a Hercules: love, indeed, afterward 
touched it down into a gentler form, but love him* 
self could not reduce it to an Adonis ; the original 
majesty remained after the original ruggedness ha4 
been chiselled away. The graces may be added Uf 
T 
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the noblest character without degrading it, but whed 
they precede the heroic virtues they preclude them. 
Two stanzas from "The Cotter's Saturday Night" 
will exemplify the style of his patriotic poetry :— 

** O Scotia ! my dear, my native aoil I 
. For whom my wannest wish to heaven is sent, 
^ Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ; 
And O may heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ; 
Then howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous pouulace may rise the while. 
And stand, a wall of fire', around their much-loved isle. 

** O Thou, who pour*d the patriotic tide, 

That streamed through Wallace's undaunted Jieart, 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 

Or nobly die, the second glorious part ; 
The patriot's God peculiarly Thou art, 

His Mend, inroirer, guardian, and reward ; 
O never, ne^-er Scotia's realm desert ; 

But still the patriot and the patriot-bard. 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard." 

Love at length found him, who was to be pre- 
eminently the poet of love. Then, as the morning 
mists, when they retire from the risen sun, leave the 
landscape more beautiful, diversified, and spacious 
than the traveller could have supposed it before,-— 
so, when the selfishness of the child and the obsti- 
nacy of the boy were dissolved in the growing ardour 
of youth. Bums discovered a new creation of so* 
cial feelings and generous sentiments in his soul, all 
referring to one object, and that the dearest and the 
loveliest, both to his eye and his fancy, that he had 
ever yet beheld. Religion had already warmed his 
affections, and heroism exalted his imagination ; love, 
therefore, found him a prompt disciple, and, unfortu* 
nately for his future peace and honour, love soon be* 
came lord of the ascendant in his horoscope, and 
thenceforward the load-star of his genius — the ma»» 
ter-passion of his life. 
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' HiUierto he had gazed with admiratioii on thi» 
heavens as displaying the glory of Grod, and on the 
earth as being filled with his goodness; while, in 
more romantic mood, he had imagined his native 
hills and valleys the Alps overcome and the battle- 
fields traversed by Hannibal, or had contemplated 
them as the actual scenes of the achievements and 
misfortmies of Wallace : now he looked upon the 
face of nature and of his beloved with Ithe same ten- 
derness and enthusiasm ; whatever charms he de- 
scried in the features of the one, his lively fancy 
could attribute to those of the other. Sometimes he 
saw nature supereminently fair, because its beauties 
reminded him of her whom, with the idolatry of pas- 
sion, he adored ; again, the beauties of his mistress 
hppeBied all perfect, because they reminded him of 
whatever was lovely and attractive in creation. In 
her presence, and even in the idea of her presence,— 

''The common air, the earth, the skies, 
To him were opening Paradise."— ^raV. 

Such joyous emotions as now began to visit his 
bosom were too restless to be confined there, too 
exhilarating to be told in ordinary language, and too 
evanescent to be revealed in verse, without the aid 
of glowing imagery. Then it was, according to his 
own scriptural allusion, not profanely intended, that 
the *' poetic genius of his country found him, as the 
prophet-bard Elijah did Elisha, at the plough, and 
threw her inspiring mantle over him. She bade 
him sinff the loves, the joys, the rural scenes, and 
rural pleasures of his native soil, in his native 
tongue.*' 

It is not expedient here to pursue his personal his- 
tory ; nor necessary to expose the follies, vices, and 
sorrows of his latter days. The powers of his mind 
had grown to their fhll stature and strength before 
the period of his well-known and ever- to-be-lamented 
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ftrrivai m Edinbur^. Thenceforward they under- 
went no extraordinary change either of improvement 
or deterioration, until their final and prennatui» 
extinction, after a brief but brilliant career of fame^ 
and a merry but miserable career of dissipation. 

As a writer, when worthUy employing hu tatente. 
Bums is the poet of truth, of nature, and of Scotland. 
Allusion has already been made to the smgitor ad- 
vantages, neither few nor smaH, which he denvea 
from the privilege of availing himself of the wh<rie 
vocabulary of his mother-tongue, in addition to the 
•whole scope of the English language. His subjects 
are never remote, abstracted, or factitious ; they are 
auch as come in his way, and therefore shine m bis 
aong, as the clouds which meet the sun are adorned 
by his rays. His scenery is purely native, and pre^ 
sents the very objects that engaged his attenuoij 
■when the themes with which they are assorted 
were revolving in his mind. The reader sees, hears, 
feels with the poet in such descriptions as these ;— 

« A« I Btood by yon roofless tower, 

■\Vhere the wa' flower scents the dewy air, 
"Where the howlet motims in her ivy bower, 

And tells the midnight moon her ears ; 
The winds were laid, the air was still, 

The stars they shot along the sky ; 
The fox was howling on the hill, 

And the distant edioing vales reply." 

A poet ought to have the eye of the deaf, and the 
ear of the bfind, with every other sense quickened 
in proportion, as though it alone were exercised to 
supply the deficiency of all the rest. Bums was 
thus exquisitely organized ; and these lines prove it. 
It is manifest, also, that he wrote less consciously 
from memory than perception : not after slow de- 
Uberation and long cnoosing, but from instantaneous 
impulse acting upon abundant and susceptible ma- \ 
terials, treasured up for any occasion that might 
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tiring them into use. The fire which bams throagh 
his poems was not elaborated spark by spark from 
mechanical friction in the closet. It was in the open 
field, under the cope of heaven, this poetical Frank- 
lin caught his lightnings from the cloud as it passed 
over him; and he communicated them, too, by a 
touch, with electrical swiftness and effect. Thus, 
literally, amid the inspiration of a thunder-storm, 
on the wilds of Keumore, he framed the *' Address 
of Bruce to his Soldiers at Bannockbum," which 
will only be forgotten with the battle itseU*; that is, 
with the glory and existence of his country. 

The high praises here bestowed upon the compo* 
sitions of this author must be confined to the best 
and the purest in morals and in taste. His ordinary 
and his satirical ones — ^I dare not except "Tam 
O'Shanter," that prodigy of wayward fancy — ^are so 
often debased by ribaldry and profaneness, that they 
can scarcely be perused without shuddering by any 
one whose mind is not utterly corrupted. The 
genius of Bums resembled the pearl of Cleopatra, 
both in its worth and its fortune ; the one was 
moulded by nature in secret, beneath the depths of 
the ocean ; the other was produced and perfected by 
the same hand, in equal ooscurity, on the banks of 
the Ayr. The former was suddenly brought to light, 
and shone for a season on the forehead of imperial 
beauty ; the latter, not less unexpectedly, emerged 
from the shade, and dazzled and delighted an ad- 
miring nation, in the keeping of a Scottish peasant. 
The fate of both was the same : each was wantonly 
dissolved in the cup of pleasure, and quaffed by its 
possessor at one intemperate draught. 
T3 
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RETROSPECT OF LITERATURE, 

rSOM tBB BABLIXST PERIOD TO THC TWlELrTH CBNTURT 
OF THC CHBIBTUN SBA. 



No. L 

T%g Permanence of Word*. 

An eloquent, but extrayagmnt, writer has haaaidod 
the assertion, that " words are the only things that 
last for ever.*** Nor is this merely a splendid say- 
ing, or a startling psuradox, that may be qualified by 
e3q[)lanation into commonplace ; but with respect to 
man, and his works on earth, it is literally tme. 
Temples and palaces, amphitheatres and catacombs 
••^monuments of power, and magnificence, and skilly 
to perpetuate the memory, and preserve eren the 
ashes, of those who hved in past ages*-must,in the 
revolutions of mundane events, not only peri^ tiwin- 
selves by violence or decay, but the vary dust in 
which they perished be so scattered as to leave no 
trace of their material eiiistence behind. There is 
no security beyond the passing moment for the noet 
permanent, or the most precious of these ; they are 
as much in jeopardy as ever, after having escaped 
the changes and chances of thousands of years. An 
earthquake may suddenly ingulf the pyramids of 
Egyp^ and leave the sand of the desert -as blank as 

* Tlw lilt Mr. WUlittA Hkflitt. 
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the tide would have left it on the seashore. A 
liammer in the hand of an idiot may break to pieces 
the Apollo Belvedere, or the Venus de' Medici, which 
are scarcely less worshipped as miracles of art in 
our day than they were by idolaters of old as repre- 
sentatives of deities. 

Looking abroad over the whole world, after the 
lapse of nearly six thousand years, what have we of 
tiie past but the words in which its history is re- 
corded ! What besides a few mouldering and brittle 
ruins, which time is imperceptibly touching down 
into dust, — what, besides these^ remains of the glory, 
the grandeur, the intelligence, the supremacy of the 
Grecian republics, or the empire of Rome ? Nothing 
but the words of poets, historians, philosophers, ana 
orators, who being dead yet speak, and in their 
immortal works still maintain their dominion ovw 
inferior minds through all posterity. And these 
intellectual sovereigns not only govern our spirits' 
.from ihh tomb by the power of their thoughts, but 
iheir very voices are heard by our living ears in the 
accents of their mother-tongues. The beauty, the 
eloquence, and art of these collocations of sounds 
and syllables, the learned alone can appreciate, and 
that only (in some cases) after long, intense, and 
laborious investigation ; but as thought can be made 
to transmigrate from one body of words into another, 
even through all the languages of the earth, without 
losing what may be called its personal identity,-^ 
the great minds of antiquity continue to hold their 
ascendency over the opinions, manners, characters, 
institutions, and events of all ages and nations 
through which their posthumous compositions have 
found way, and been made t(ie earliest subjects of 
study, the highest standards of morals, and the most 
perfect examples of taste, to the master-minds in 
every state ojf civilized society. In this respect, the 
«( words" of inspired prophets and apostles among 
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the Jews, and those of gifted writers among tibe 
ancient gentiles, may truly be said to ''last for 
ever." 

Words are the vehicles by which thought is made 
visible to the eye, audible to the ear, and intelligible 
to the mind of another; they are the palpable forms 
of ideas, without which these would be intangible as 
the spirit that conceives or the breath that would 
utter them. And of such influence is speech or 
writing, as the conductor of thought, that, though 
all words do not " last for ever," and it is well for 
the peace of the world, and the happiness of indi- 
viduals, that they do not, — ^yet evfen here every word 
has its date and its efiect ; so that with the tongue 
or the pen we are continually doing good or evil to 
ourselves or our neighbours. On a single phrase 
expressed in anger or affection, in levity or serious- 
, ness, the whole progress of a human spirit through 
' life — ^perhaps even to eternity — may be changed 
from the direction which it was pursuing, whefier 
right or wrong. For in nothing is the power and 
indestructibility of words more signaUy exemplified 
than in small compositions, such as stories, essa3rsy 
parables, songs, proverbs, and all the minor and more 
exquisite forms of composition. It is a fact, not 
obvious perhaps, but capable of perfect proof, that 
knowledge, in all eras whiqh have been distinguished 
as enlightened, has been propagated more by tracts 
than by volumes. We need but appeal, in evidence 
of this, to the state of learning in our own land at the 

f)resent day, when all classes of people are more or 
ess instructed. On this point I shall have a future 
opportunity of expatiating, and will therefore, at 
present, offer only two examples of the permanence 
of words, involving sacred or important truth, of 
e<}ual value and application, in all periods and coun* 
tnes, and among all people to whiom they may be 
delivered. 
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In the youth of the Roman commonwealth, during 
ti quarrel between the patricians and plebeians, when 
the latter had separated themselves from the forhier, 
on ^e plea that they would no lonser labour to 
maintain the unproductive class in indolent luxury, 
Menenius Agrippa, by the well-known fable of a 
schism in the human body, in which the limbs 
mutinied against the stomach, brought the seceders 
to a sense of their duty and interest, and reconciled 
a feud which, had it been further inflamed, might 
have destroyed the state, and turned the history of 
the world itself thenceforward into an entirely new 
channel, by interrupting the tide of events which 
were carrying. Rome to the summit of dominion. 
'Hie lesson which that sagacious patriot taught to 
his countrymen and contemporaries, he taught to aU 
generations to come. His fable has afaready, by more 
than a thousand years, survived the empire which it 
rescued from premature destruction. 

The other instance of a small form of words, in 
which dwells not an immortal only, but a divine 
spirit, is that prayer which our Saviour taught his 
disciples. How many millions and millions of times 
has that prayer been preferred by Christians of all 
denominations! So wide, indeed, is the sound 
thereof gone forth, that daily, and almost without 
intermission, from the ends of the earth, and afar off 
upon the sea, it is ascending to Heaven like incense 
* and a pure offering ; nor needs it the gift of prophecy 
to foretell, that tlrough <' heaven and earth shall pass 
away,*' these words of our blessed Lord *^ shall not 
pass away," till every petition in it has been an- 
swered^-<ill the kingdom of God shall come, and his 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

We now proceed to the immediate purpose of 
these papers — to take a brief, and necessarily imper* 
feet, but perhaps not altogether uninteresting, re- 
trospect of the hi3tory of literature, from the ear- 
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liesl data to the pNeriod immediately preceding Ifae 
revival of letters in modem Europe. I must pre- 
mise that the method of handling such an argument 
in so small a compass can scarcely be otherwise 
than discursive and miscellaneous. 

» The general Farms of LUeraiure. 

Literature, as a general name for leaminffy equally 
includes the liberal arts, and the useful and abstruse 
sciences. Philosophy, in this acceptation of the 
word, is a branch of literature. But literature, in 
its peculiar sense as distinct from philosophy, may 
be regarded as the expression of every fixed form 
of thought, whether by speech or writmg. litera- 
ture in this view will embrace poetry, eloquence, 
histonr, romance, didactics, and mdeed every kind 
of verbal composition, whatever be the subject : all 
books, in reference to their execution, are literary 
works ; and so are the songs and traditions of bar- 
barians among whom letters are unknown ; the latter, 
not less than the former, being vehicles for conuno- 
nicating premeditated thought in set terms. 

Of literature thus defined there are two species, 
verse and prose ; and the first takes precedence of 
the second ; for though the structure of ordinary 
discourse be prose, the earliest artificial composi- 
tions, in all languages, have assumed the form of 
verse ; because, as the subjects were intended to be* 
emphatically impressed upon the mind, and distinctly 
retained in the memory— point, condensation, or 
ornament of diction, combined with harmony of 
rhythm, arising from quantity, accent, or merely cor- 
responding divisions of sentences, were the obvious 
and elegant means of accomplishing these pur- 
poses. 



I 
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Early Poetry. 

The most ancient specimen of oral literature on 
record we find in the oldest book, which is itself the 
most ancient specimen of written literature. This 
is the speech of Lamech to his two wives (in the 
fourth chapter of Genesis), which, though consisting 
of six hemistichs only, nevertheless exemplifies s^ 
the peculiarities of Hebrew YerBe—parallelism, am" 
plificatUm*2xA antithesis. The passage is exceed- 
ingly obscure, and I shall not attempt to interpret 
it : the mere collocation of words, as they stand in 
the authorized English Bible, will answer our pres- 
ent purpose : — 

^ Adah and ZiUah ! hear my voice ; 
Ye wives of Lamech ! hearken unto my speech." 

This id a parallelism, the meaning of both lines 
being synon3rmous, though the phraseology is varied, 
and the two limbs of each correspk)nd to those of the 
other : — 

" Adah and Zillah ! I heiti my toi«» ; 

Ye wives of Lamech, | hearken mito \ny spi ich, 
<* For I have slain a man to my wounding. 

And a young man to my hurt/' 

. Here is amplification : concerning the man slain in 
the first clause, we have the additional information 
in the second that he was ** a young man." 

'* If Cain shall be avenged seven fold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold." 

The antithesis in this couplet consists, not in con-» 

trariety, but in aggravation of the opposing terms 

— seven fold contrasted with seventy and seven fold. 

The context of this passage has a peculiar mter- 
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est at this time, when the proscription of eTerlast* 
ing i^orance is taken off from the multitqde, and 
knowledge is become as much the birthright of the 
people of Britain as liberty. This Lamech, who, if 
not the inventor of poesy, was one of the earliest 
of poets, had three sons ; of whom Jabal, the father 
of such as dwell in tents, followed agriculture ; Ja- 
bal, the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ, cultivated music ; while Tubal-Cain, an in^ 
structer of every artificer in brass and iron, prac« 
tised handicraft. Thus, in the seventh generation 
of man, in one family we find poetry, music, agriculo 
ture, and the mechanical arts. Hence literature^ 
which is connected with the two first, is not incon- 
sistent with the pursuits of the two latter. There 
are' two traditions respecting the second and third 
of these brethren, each of which may, without im-* 
propriety, be introduced here. Of Tubal-Cain, it is 
said, to borrow the homely verse of Sylvester's Du 
Bartas,— 

■'While through a forest Tubal, tdth his yew, 
^nd ready quiver, did ft boar pursue, 
A. burning mountain from his fiery vein, 
An iron nrer rolls along the plain : 
The wily huntsman, musing, thither hies, 
And of the wonder deeply '^ devise : 
And first perceiving that this scalding metal. 
Becoming cold, in many riiapes wouM settle^ 
And grow so hard, that, with his riiarpen*d skle, 
The firmest substance it would soon divide ; 
He casts a hundred plots, and ere he parts, 
He moulds the groundwork of a hundred arts. " 

There is a classical tradition of the discovery of 
iron, by a volcanic eruption of Mount Ida, so nearly 
allied to this that it may be concluded the one was 
borrowed from the other ; or, if both had a common 
origin, tiie coincidence i^ould almost stamp the au- 
thenticity of the fact itself. 

Jiibalf on the other hand, is reported tohave fowxl 
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Ibt upper shell of a tortoise, in which, thoagh tiie 
^sh of the animal had perished, the integuments 
remained. These at his toach trembled into music, 
giving forth sounds which suggested the idea of a 
stringed instrument. He mused a while, then set 
his fingers to work, and forthwith came the harp out 
of his hands. This invention has also been celebrated 
in British verse, bat of a higher mood than the stram 
already quoted :— 

^ ** Wliffli Jubal struck the chorded sheQ, ' 

His listening brethren stood around. 
And, wondering, on their faces fell, 
To worship that celestial sound ; ^ 

Lass than a god they thon^t there could not dwell 
Within the hollow of that shell, 
That spoke so sweetly and so well** 

Dbtdbn. 

To retnm to the general subject : the hemistichs 
of Lamech, on which we have commented^ are onlj 
verse in form ; neither the voice nor the soul of 
poetry are there. The next specimen which occurs 
m Sacred Writ are the words of Noah, when he 
awoke from his wine, and knew what his children 
had respectively done unto him : — i 

" Cursed be Canaan ; 
A servant of senrants shall he be to his brethren ; 
Blessed be the Lord God of Shem * 
And Canaan shall be his servant : 
God shall enlarge Japheth, 
And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 
And Canaan shall be hit eenrant" 

This quotation, in the closing triplet, rises into genu- 
ine poetr^r, by the introduction of a fine pastoral 
metaphor illustrative of the manner of living among 
the ancient patriarchs : — 

** God ^all enlarge Japheth, < 
Aadbe ibatt dwell i& the tents of Shraet 

U 
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Bat tliese lines are more striking, as exhibiting tM 
first example of the union of poesy and prophecy ; 
for in those primitive days, 

. — — " the sacred name 
Of prophet and of poet were the same." * 

COWPEB. 

I have passed over the reputed prophecies of 
Enoch before the flood, because, though we have a 
quotation from them in the Epistle of St. Jude, the 
original language in which they were uttered is 
either itself extinct, or, if it were the Hebrew, has 
lost^the words that imbodied them. It may be ob- 
served, however, that the translated extract in the 
Greek Testament bears tokens of the original hav- 
ing been rhythmical, which is specially indicated by 
the use of one emphatical word four times in as 
many lines — a pleonasm that would hardly have oc- 
curred in prose composition, even in the age of 
Adam, but might be gracefully adapted to the ca« 
dence and character of the most ancient mode of 
vetse. 

Isaac's benedictions on Esau and Jacob are at 
least presumptive evidence of the advanced state 
of orad literature (for writing was probably not yet 
invented) in his age. The critics, 1 believe, do not 
allow the language to have the decided marks of 
Hebrew rh3rthm. If so, the passage may be, without 
hesitation, set down as the oldest specimen of prose 
in the world. 

Of the words of dying Jacob, however, there is no 
question that the structure of them is verse, and 
me substance of them at once poetry and prophecy 
of the highest order. It might seem, from the power 
of the sentiments and the brilliancy of the illustra- 
tions, as though the patriarch on his dying couch, sur- 
rounded by lus mourning family, were again caught 
up into the visions of 6od-*-as when in his youth 
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he lay alone on the earth in the wilderness and saw 
the angels of God ascending and descending upon a 
ladder, that reached from his stone pillow into the 
heavens ; for here, in his last accents, it is even as 
if he had learned the language, and spake with the 
tongues, of angels — so fervent, pure, and abundant 
in wisdom and grace are the words of his lips and 
the aspirations of his heart. One extract will suf- 
fice :— 

'* Judah is a- lion's whelp ; from the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up : he stooped down, he couched as 
« lion, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him up! 

" The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; 
and to him shall the gathering of the people be. 

'* Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt 
unto the choice vine ; he washed his garments in 
wine, and his clothes with the blood of grapes. 

'* His eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth 
white with milk." 

The whole of this imagery might he engraven in hierO' 
^li/phics ; but not one of the sister arts alone can do 
It justice, for it combines the excellences of all three 
^—picture to the eye, music to the ear, poetry to the 
mmd. 

Early Eloquence. 

The death of Jacob brings us to the year 3315 
from the creation, and consequently includes the 
earliest era in profane historjr of which any au- 
thentic records remain, concerning those celebrated 
nations of antiquity among whom arts and sciences 
flourished while Greece and Italy were yet unpeopled 
or unknown. It has been intimated that verse was 
antecedent to prose in the progress of literature. It 
is true, that in the book of Genesis many conversa- 
tions are given ; and in various instances, no doubt, 
the very words employed by the speakers have been 
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pres^nred ; but none of these having been artificially 
constructed for the purpose of identifying and per- 
petuating the sentiments with the phraseology, ther 
come not under that definition of literature which 
has been assumed in this essay ; in fact, they are 
themselves integral portions of a literary work; 
namely, the first book of Moses, which belongs to a 
later period. Undoubtedly traditions of what had 
been said, as well as what had been done, by patri- 
archs and eminent personages were perpetuated, in 
families through aU generations, from Adam down- 
ward ; but as it was enough for the purposes of tra- 
dition that events and discourses should be suhstan^ 
tially true, every one who repeated either would do 
so in his own language, rudely or eloquently, accord- 
ing to his taste or talent. Indeed, to sum up in a 
few sentences what had been delivered in a long 
dialogue, it was so far from being necessary, that it 
was obviously impossible to use the actual words 
of the speakers, even if they had been remembered. 
In on^ instance, however, without violating prob- 
ability, an exception may be made in favour of the 
speech of Judah to Joseph, when he and his brethren 
had been brought back to Egypt by the stratagem 
of putting the silver cup into Benjamin^s sack. This 
address is perhaps the finest piece of pleading ever 
reported, though nothing can be . more simple and 
inartificial than the diction and arrangement of the 
whole. In truth, it is little else than a family his- 
tory, with the principal incidents of which Joseph 
himself was well acquainted, and in the most afflict- 
ive of which he had borne his bitter part. There is, 
moreover, a dramatic interest in the scene, arising 
from the reader's being in the secret of Joseph's 
consciousness ; and thence knowing that the force 
of every fact and argument was far more searching 
and heart-melting to the hearer than the speaker 
himself could imagine, from his ignorance of the 
person whom he was addressing. I must not quota 
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more than one paragraph, referring to a cofff^rsa- 
tion between them on their former visit to Egypt. 
Judah says to Joseph, 

*' My lord asked his servants, sa3ring, Have ye a 
father or a brother ? And we said unto my lord, We 
have a father, an old man — and a child of his old age, 
a little one ; and his brother is dead, and he alone 
is left of his mother— -and his father loveth him." 

Is not this the voice of nature speaking with hu- 
man lips, and speaking to all the affections that make 
life precious 1 — ^^ an old man" — " a father" — ** a child 
of his old age" — " a little one"—" whose brother was 
dead" — " he left alone of his 'mother, and hi9 father 
loveth him." Love, in man at least, can go no fur- 
ther—in woman perhaps it may. Now, as Juds^ 
must be supposed to have prepared his appeal for 
this interview, the speech itself may be considered 
as the earliest specimen of eloquence : and surely, 
in its kind, it has never been surpassed. I have 
dweU the more on this specimen, because it is 
the model of almost every other regular speech that 
can be found in the sacred Scriptures. In these, 
recapitulatory narrative brings home to the hearers 
the peculiar deduction which the speaker would es-> 
tablish ,' having, as it were, by lines of circumval- 
lation, completely secured access to every point of. 
attack at once, he carries by storm at last the object 
of his harangue. The whole book of Deuteronomy 
furnishes a series of such historical arguments; 
Moses therein addressing, as with the living voice, 
the people whom he had brought out of Egypt, and 
led during forty years in the wilderness. And these 
consecutive discourses were probably so delivered to 
the tribes bodily assembled from time to time, to 
receive instruction from the lips of a legislator, who 
could call the heavens and the earth to be his au- 
ditors, and say with authority, " My doctrine shall 
drop as the tain ; my speech shall distil as the dew ; 
U3 
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as the small rain upon the tender hexfo, and as the 
showers upon the grass.'* 

Joshua's exhortation to the elders before his death 
— Samuel's remonstrance with the Israelites for 
their perverseness in demanding a king — Solomon's 
speech to the people before th^ dedication of the 
temple — ^Daniel's confession of the sins of the cap- 
tives in Babylon, and their forefathers — Ezra's prayer 
after the return of the Jews to their own land, laid 
desolate ; and, in the New Testament, Peter's ser- 
mon on the day of Pentecost — Stephen's discourse 
before the sanhedrim — and Paul's two defences be- 
fore the council and before Agrippa— these are all 
of the same class of oratory in which the details are 
longj the arguments briefs and the conclusion per- 
sonal ; so that this peculiar mode of eloquence may 
be traced for two thousand years ; and probably, 
from its plainness and energy of application, was 
nsual among all the eastern people. 

But whatever may be conjectured concerning arti- 
ficial prose before the invention of writing, it is cer- 
tain that verse existed from the infancy of the world, 
and was employed for history, laws, chronology, 
devotion, oracles, love, war, fables, proverbs. Sod 
prophecy ; indeed, for eveiy combination of thoughts 
which were intended to be long and well remem* 
bered 

Invention of Letters, . 

Having now arrived at that period where sacred 
and promne history meet — the former like a clear 
stream, issuing from a known fountain, and defined 
along its whole course through a peopled and cul- 
tivated region; the latter, dimly and slowly dis- 
entangling its mazes from the shades of impenetra- 
ble forests. 

** "Wbsro fliingB that own not man^ «1nmiirinn dwdl,* 

Btson. 
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but henceforward widening) deepening, brightening 
on its way*— the first subject that claims our atten- 
tion is the learning of the Egyptians, of which much 
has been said, and little is loiown. The testimony, 
however, of adl antiquity, as well as the superb and 
stupendous monuments of architecture, and traces 
of literature in the shape of hieroglyphics and sym- 
bols, however unintelii^ble, prove that they were a 
wonderful people for gigantic enterprise and inde- 
fatigable industry, in achieving what were then the 
highest feats of manual, intellectual, and mechanic 
power. On these .we shall not expatiate here, as 
another opportunity will be afforded in the next 
paper of this series, Qf considering by whom, and 
by what means, such marvellous works were ex- 
ecuted. At present we shall only allude to them 
generally, in connexion with the discovery of alpha- 
betical writing. When, where, and by whom let- 
ters were invented it is now in vain to imagine. 
Notwithstanding the pretensions of Hermes Tris- 
megistos, Memnon, Cadmus, and others, the true 
history, nay, even the personal existence of these 
supposed claimants, must be ascertained before the 
unappropriated honour can be conceded to any one 
of them. It may, meanwhile, be affirmed, as one 
of those circumstances humbling to human pride 
that occasionally occur in history, and which, while 
they strangely stir the imagination, awaken sub- 
lime but melancholy refection in minds given to 
muse upon the vanity and mortality of all the things 
that are done under the sun— -it may be affirmed as 
one of these humbling circumstances, that the man 
who conquered the greatest trophy ever won from 
fate and oblivion, lost his own name, after divuls^g 
the secret by which others might immortalize theirs. 
As a figure of speech, one may be allowed to wish that 
the first letters in which he wrote that name, whe- 
ther with a pen of iron oi^anite, or with his finger 
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in sand, had remained indelible . But his own inven- 
tion is his monument, which, like the undated and 
uninscribed pyramid, will remain a wonder and a 
riddle to the end of the world. 

It is allowed, I believe, on all hands, that the 
Egyptians, from time whereof the memory of roan 
knoweth not to the contrary, possessed three kinds 
of writing,— hieroglyphical, alphabetical, and, proba- 
bly, as a link between, logographic, of which latter 
the Chinese is the only surviving example at this 
day. Indeed, in all countries where society has 
emerged from the stagnation of barbarism, and has 
made but little advance towards civilization) there 
have been found evidences of attempts to create a 
language for the eye, either by figures of things, by 
arbitrary symbols of words, or, in the most perfect 
manner, by the systematic combination of lines form- 
ing letters to represent the rudiments of sounds. 
This assertion might be copiously illustrated, but the 
limits of the present essay will permit no more than 
a cursory mention of the fact. 

It has been observed that the Egjrptians were in 
possession of three kinds of letters, — ^if, indeed, by 
letters three kindB of learning be not typified; for 
Pythagoras, it is said, as a special favour rarely 
granted to a stranger, was initiated into these triple 
mysteries of writing. The hieroglyphic mode was 
unquestionably the first; but between it and the lit* 
eral the affinity is so remote that the leap over the 
whole space could scarcely have been taken at once, 
especially as there is an intervening step so obvi- 
ously connected with each, and connecting them with 
one another, that it seems almost necessary for in- 
vention to have rested, at least fbr a little while, upon ; 
it. When the ambiguity and imperfection of hiero- - 
glyphics were felt to be irremediable, the first prac- 
ticable scheme which would^uggest itself to the mind ^^ 
which conceived the happy i^ of designating vocal 
sounds by strokes, in themselves without meaniofr. 
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would be to invejat a separate mark for every word ; 
bat, as all ^Ae easy forms would soon be exhausted, 
it might next occur to make these elementary, and 
adapt them, not to individual words, but to the most 
common simple sounds of which words were com- 
posed. Thus monosyllables would have a sinffle 
mark ; dissyllables two joined together ; and poly* 
syllables more or less, according to their audible 
divisions. 

But still this apparatus would be difficult and per* 
plexing from the multitude of signs necessary ; till 
a finer ear, trying syllables more accurately, would 
unravel sound as Newton^s prism unravelled light, 
and discover its primary intonations as he discov* 
ered the primary colours. Thus the alphabet would 
be gradually developed ; and a familiar sign being 
attached to each letter, a new creation of intelligible 
forms for imbodying thought would ahse where all 
was silent, dark, and spiritless, before. The lumber* 
ing, unwieldy logographic machinery is now con- 
fii^d to the imimproving and unimproveable Chinese, 
whose inveterate characteristic seems to be, that 
they obtained a certain modicum of knowledge early, 
which for thousands of years they have neither 
enlarged nor dinodnished. They have lent out their 
intellects at simple interest, and have been content 
to live upon the annual income, without ever dreaming 
that both capital and product might be immensely 
increased by being invented in the commerce of 
minds — the commerce of all others the most infalli- 
bly lucrative, and in which the principles of free 
trade are cardinal virtues. ^ 

This theory of the process by which letters were 
gradually invented has been actually exemplified in 
our own day. A Cherokee chief, having heard that 
white men couM communicate their thoughts by 
means pf certain figures impressed on soft or hard 
substances, set himself the task of inventing a series 
of strokes, straight and crooked, up, down, aiul across. 
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which should represent all the words in the Indian 
language. These, however, became so numerous, 
and so refractory in their resemblances, that he must 
have given up the work in despair had he not recol- 
lected that the sounds, or syllables, of which all 
words consisted, were comparatively few, though 
capable of infinite combination. To these, then, he 
appUed his most approved symbols, which, in the 
course of time, he reduced to two hundred ; and 
latterly, it is said that he has brought them down 
as low as eighty; and that by these he can accu- 
rately express' the whole vocabulary of his mother- 
tongue. It is to be observed, in abatement of this 
marvellous effort of a savage mind, that the primary 
idea of writing was suggested to it, not originally 
conceived by it. 

So beneficent to man has been the invention of 
letters, that some have ascribed it to the immediate 
instruction of the Almighty, communicated to Mo- 
ses when the two tables of stone, containing the 
Decalogue, written by the fmger of God, were de- 
livered to him on the mount. For this there ap- 
pears to me no evidence that will bear the test of a 
moment's calm consideration. Of the Supreme 
Being we know nothing but what He has been 
pleased to manifest concerning himself in his works 
and in his Word. To the volumes of nature and 
of revelation man must no more presume to add 
than to diminish aught. In neither of these can 
we find that letters were thus miraculously given ; 
it therefore cannot be admitted, nay, it must be re- 
jected, so long as all probability is against the sup- 
position. 

Man, in every progressive state of society, how- 
ever insulated from the rest of the world, endeayoura 
to express his feeling and perpetuate his actions by 
imagery or mnemonics of some kind : now these, so 
long as he continues to improve in knowledge, wiQ, 
in the same degree, be more and more simplified in 
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jbrin, yet more and more adapted to every divers^y 
and complexity of thought. Nay, it is not too bold 
to assume, that, thus circumstanced, man, by the 
help of reasoning, reflecting, and comparing, would 
as naturally-^yea, as necessarily — ^be led to the in-^ 
vention of alphabetical characters^ as the toupg of 
animals, when they are cast off by their dams, are 
led by an ineffable faculty, which we call instinct, to 
all those functions and habits of Ufe which are requi- 
site both for existence and enjoyment, and which 
their parents never could exemplify before them 
during their brief connexion. Birds may be ima- 
gined to teach their offspring how to eat, to fly, to 
sing; but no bird ever taught another how to build a 
nest,— no bird ever taught another how to brood 
over eggs till they were quickened into life ; yet 
every linnet hatched this year will build her nest 
next spring as perfectly as the first of her ancestors 
in the bowers of Eden ; and, though she never knew 
a mother's warmth before, so soon as her own first 
eggs are laid she will sit upon them, in obedience to 
a kindly and mysterious law of nature, which will 
change her very character for the time, inspire her 
with courage for timidity, and patience for vivacity ; 
imposing; on her confinement instead of freedom, and 
seu-demal in the room of self-indulgence, till her 
little fluttering family are all disclosed, and reared, 
and fledged, and flown. 

If external circumstances thus conduct every irra- 
tional ctezime^ individually f to the knowledge and 
acquirement of all that is necessary for its peculiar 
state, — ^it seems to follow, as a parallelism in Provi- 
dence, that man in society, at one period or another 
in his progress of improvement in knowledge, would 
inevitably discover a/i the means by which knowledge 
might be most successfully obtained and secured ; 
these being as necessary to the rank which he holds 
in creation as the respective functions of inferior 
animals are to their different conditions. I cannot. 
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however, allow it to be said, because Ithm statstiid 
question, that I derogate from the glory of God by 
not attribating immediately to him what he has no- 
where claimed for himself, in the only book writt^i 
l^ his command. To Him nothing is impossible; 
with Him nothing is great or small, easy or difficiiU. 
His power is not more magnified by working mini* 
cles, than it was by ordaining, or than it is by op* 
holding, the regular course of nature. ^' There is a 
spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding." Is it less, then, to say of the 
Almighty, that, by the understanding which he gare, 
man found out the divine art of writing <for diviiie 
in this connexion it may be called), than to soppoae, 
without any proof, that this art is so superhuman 
that it coaM not have been discovered unless it had 
been absolutely revealed by the Deity 1 — ^No, smpehr ; 
for though he made man a little lower than the 
angels, yet hath he crowned him with glory and 
honour; and, to speak after tho manner of men, the 
more exalted the creature is found, the more praise 
redounds to the Creator, who is ** God over all, imd 
blessed for evennore." 

Modes of Writing, 

That the art of writing was practised in Egypt 
before the emancipation of the Israelites, ^qiipeaiB 
almost certain from their frequent and familiar men- 
tion of this mode of keeping memorials. When tiie 
^^eople had provoked the Lord to wrath, by midung 
and worshipping the golden calf, Moses, interceding 
m their behalf, says, " Yet now, if thoa wilt forgive 
their sin ; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, orit of thy 
book which thou hast written. And the Lwd said 
unto Moses, Whosoever sinneth, him will 1 bkyt ont 
of my book.*** The allusion here is to a tabte of 

«Bxod.nxiLlt,fi. 
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^ J tte mnstet-ToQ of an amy, a tegiater of 
^itifl^lsBip, or even to those books of cfironiclea 
Surhieh were kept bjr order of ancient oriental princes, 
.^f die events oi their reigns, for reference and 
remembrance. Besides, sach a mode of publishing 
-impottant documents is aSuded to, not merely as 
lM>thing new, bat as if even the connaon people were 
Jiractically acquldnted with it. ** And thon shalt bind 
them (the statutes and testimonies of the Lord) as a 
"Sign topon thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
"between thine eyes, and thou shah write them upon 
the posts of thine hotise, and upon all thy gates.'^* 
Tliere are various parallel passages which no cavil- 
ling of commentalors can convert from plain mean* 
Ing into paradox. 

But not the bgyptialis and Hebrews alone pos* 
messed this invaluaote knowledge at the time of wtiich 
y^6 fifpeak (from fourteen to seventeen hundred years 
before Christ) ; we have direct and incidental testi- 
toofty, bdth in sacred and profane history, that the 
7he<iicians, Arabians, and (Chaldeans were instructed 
4r the same, the book of Job (whoever might be 
the author) lays the scene and the season of his 
-iMfeMioh abdfut thin era> and in the north of Arabia. 
That e^icti'aiArdinary composition-^-^xtraordinary m- 
fi^edflrtteth^it be regarded as an historical, dramatic, 
-^ poetk perftfrmance-^^eentaina more curious and 
kakxtH^ fmollhatiOn concerning the manners and 
tttsicfm, the liseratui^ and phitosophy, the state of 
•teta Hhd sbienc€%, dorihg the patriarchal ages, than 
biiA be collected In scaft^ed hints from all later worlra 
j^t tog^ethet. fn irefel^enc^ to the art and th6 mate- 
^rhfts oT w^ng then in use, we meet with the fol- 
lowing acriK^me and affecting apostrophe : — '* O that 
'toy wdtdb were now Written ! O that they were 
pnhted (impressed or traced out) in a book \ That 
theif w^re graven with antiTon pen and lead, in the 
rock for eVfer!" 
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The latter aspiratioii probably alludes to the veyy 
ancient practice of hewing characters into the faces 
of vast rocks, as eternal memorials of persons and 
events. It is said by travellers whose testimony 
seems worthy of credence, that various fragments 
of such inscriptions, now utterly undecipherable, 
may be seen to this day in the wildernesses of Ara- 
bia Petrea — ^monuments at once of the. grasp and the 
limitation of the mental power of man ; thus making 
the hardest substances in nature the depositories 
of his thoughts, and yet betrayed in his ambitious 
expectation of so perpetuating them. The slow 
influences of the elements have been incessantly, 
though insensibly, obliterating what the chisel had 
ploughed into the solid marble, till at length nothing 
remains but a mockery of skeleton letters, so unlike 
their pristine forms, so unable to explain their own 
meamng, that you might as well seek among the 
human relics in a chamel-vault the resemblances of 
the once-Uving personages, — or invoke the dead 
bones to teU their own history, — as question these 
dumb rocks concerning the records engraven on 
them. 

The passage just quoted shows the state of alpha- 
betical writing in the age of Job, and, according to 
the best commentators, he describes three modes of 
exercising it ;— " O that my words were now writ- 
ten, — ^traced out in characters, — in a^ book composed 
of palm-leaves, or on a roll of linen ! O that thev 
were engraven with a pen of iron on tablets of lead, 
or indented in the solid rock to endure to the end of 
time !^' Arguing against the perverse sophistry of 
his friends that he must have been secretly a wicked 
man, because such awful calamities, which they con- 
strued into divine judgments, had befallen him ; so 
fast does he hold his integrity, that, not only with 
passinff words, liable to be forgotten as soon as 
uttered, does he maintain it; but by eveiy mode 
that could give his expressions publicity and ensure 
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them perpetuity, he longs that his confidence in God 
to vindicate him might be recorded, whatever might 
be the issue of those evils to himself, even though 
he were brought down by them to death and corrup- 
tion, descending, not only with sorrow, but with 
ignominy to the grave ; for^ saith he« 

'* I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand at the latter day on the earth; and 
though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet 
in my flesh shall 1 see God, whom I shall see for 
myself, and mine eyes shall behold, though my reins 
be consumed within me.'^ — Job xix. 25-37. 

Had these woirds of the patriarch been indeed 
" engraven with a pen of iron on the rock for ever," 
yet without some more certain medium of transmis- 
sion to posterity, they would have been unknown at 
this day, or only speaking in the desert with the 
voice of silefice, which no eye could interpret, no 
mind could hear. But, being inscribed on materials 
as frail as the leaves in my hand, yet capable of 
infinitely multiplied transcription, they can never be 
lost ; for though the giant-characters enchased in 
everlasting flint, womd ere now have been worn 
down by the perpetual foot of time, yet, committed 
with feeble ink to perishable paper, liable ^ to be 
crushed before the moth," or destroyed by the touch 
of fire or water, the good man's hope can never fail, 
even on earth ; it was *' a hope full of immortality ;' 
and still through all ages,.and in aU lands, while the sun 
and moon endure, it shall be said by people of every 
kindred and nation, and in every tongue spoken 
under heaven, " I know that my Redeemer liveth." 

Sacred Literature, 

We must here conclude what the limits of this 
brief essay will permit to be said respecting the 
literature of the Bible, the first five books of which 
contain examples of every species of writing and 
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discourse in use anioii£[ the Jewsr-^poetiy andpar08e» 
eloquence, ethics, legislation, history, biography, 
prophecy. It may be added, that the narrative por- 
tions especially are of inimitable simplicity ; tkej 
breathe a pathos, and at times exercise a power over 
the affections, which no compositions extant besides 
them have equalled, except some passages of rare 
occurrence in the subsequent books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures and tl^ New Testament. The historian 
presents men, manners, and incidei^ts to the eye, the 
mind, and the sympathies of the reader precisely iiji 
the way that they impressed his o^n. This is the 
uniform style of the inspired penman in his hig^iest 
mood : — " In the beginning Grod created the heavens 
and the earth. And the earth was without form and 
void ; and darkness was upqn the face of the deep ; 
and the Spirit of God moved upon the face of th^ 
waters. And God said, ' Let there be lighits' and 
there was light.*' — Gen. i. 1-3. 

In scenes of common life and the intercourse 
between man and man, nothing can be n^ore deli« 
cately true to nature than the tight touches of ^ 
hand that could sketch such a scene as the follow- 
ing, — ^the picture composed of words having this 
advantage over any picture drawn with lines i^d 
colours; that, whereas the latter can exhibit bat 
one moment, and only impl;^ discpiMrse, the former 
can express motion, 8peech,*and progress— the he- 

S'nning, middle, and end of the action represented, 
ow graceful, and yet how emphatic, are the oriea- 
tol pleonasms in Jacob's reply to Ph^raoh'^ supply 
question. 

<* And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and set 
him before Pharaoh ; and Jacob blessed Pharaoh. 

^* And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, * How old art 
tiiou V 

*' And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, < The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage are one hundred and thir^ 
years ; few and evil have the days of the yean of 
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my life been, and have not attained unto the days of 
the years of the life of my fathers, in the days of 
their pilgrimage.' 

" And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from 
before Pharaoh."* 

Of the remaining books of Scripture (all of which 
are more or less conformed to these primitive 
models) it will not be expedient to enter into further 
particulars than to offer an example of the perfec- 
tion to which the most perfect of all the forms of 
literary composition was carried by him who, both 
as prophet and minstrel, is distinguished by the title 
of the sweet singer of Israel. Considered merely as 
an emanation of genius, conceived in the happiest 
frame of mind, and executed with force and elegance 
corresponding, — ^the 104th Psalm may not oiuy be 
quoted in competition with any other similar product 
of fine taste, but may, indeed, be placed as the 
standard by which descriptive poetry itself ought to 
be measured and estimated as it approaches or falls 
short of the excellence of such a model. This 
divine song is a meditation on the mighty power and 
wonderful providence of God. It begins with an 
apostrophe to Him, as "clothed with honour and 
majesty, who covereth Himself with light as a gar- 
ment, who stretcheth out the heavens like the curtain 
of a tent, who layeth the beams of his chambers in 
the waters, who makeththe clouds his chariot, who 
walketh upon the wings of the wind." 

Then follow exhibitions of Almighty power in cre- 
ation, when ** He laid the foundations of the earth, 
that it should not be removed for ever;" and in 
destruction, when, at the deluge, " the waters stood 
Vbove the mountains," but having accomplisjied their 
ministry of wrath, " at (His) rebuke they fled ; at 
die voice of (His) thunder they hasted away." 

This scene of devastation is succeeded by one of . 
amenity and fruitfulness, exquisitely delineated :— 

* Geo. xlvii. 7-10. & 

X2 
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** He sendeth the springrB into the yalleys wbicli mn 
among the hills. They give drink \o every beiuit 
of the field ; the wild asses quench their thirst. By 
them shall the fowls of heaven have their habitation, 
which sing among the branches." The ^arth is 
represented as pouring forth from her lap the abun- 
dance of food for man and beast. The habits of 
various animals are accurately noted. The revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, bringing day an4 night, 
and the change of seasons are next reviewed and 
celebrated in strains rivalling their own, whmi ** the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons oCGod 
shouted for joy." Affcerward the great and wide 
sea, in its depths, is disclosed, and exhibited as a 
world of enjoyment as infinitely extended as fhe 
endless diversities of its strange population of living 
things innumerable, '* both great and smal}." 

One passage, and but one more, must not be passed 
over, the picturesaue reality of which will pe per- 
ceived by all who have a heart to feel horror, or i||i 
eye to rejoice in beauty : — " Thou makest darkness, 
and it is night : wherein all the beasts of the forest 
do creep forth. — ^The young Uons roar after their 
prey, and seek their meat from God. — ^Tbe son 
ariseth ; they gather themselves together, and lajy 
them' down in their dens: — Man goeth forth unto his 
work and his labour until the evening, — Lord ! 
how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom has^ thoo 
made them all." 

The remaining unquoted passages of this Psalm 
are worthy of the foregoing, especially the verses 
which describe animal fife, death, and resuscitati^ 
by the breathing, withdrawing, or regenerating in- 
fluence of that Divine Spirit which at first ** move^ 
upon the waters." Who, after reading the whole qf 
this sublime strain, can forbear to exclaim, with t^ 
royal Psalmist, at the close: — ^** Bless 1%au ihm 
Lqrd, O my soul !" and then invoks sU liyiog \9 4P 
the same—** Praise ye the Lord.^ 
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No. ri. 

Literature of the Hindoos^ 

AirTHpuoH the modern Hindoos are geaer^y d^- 
tinguished by deplorable mental as well as bodily 
imbecility, they are the descendants of ancestors nqt 
less conspicuous both for intellectual and [)hysic^ 
power. Learning is said to have flourished in Indi^ 
before it was cultivated in £!gypt, and some haV^ 
assuaged that it was from beyond the Indus that thp 
Nile itself was first visited with the orient beams of 
knowledge. The modem Hindoos, however, in their 
unutterable degradation, are only careful to preserve 
the monuments of their forefathers^ glory and intel- 
ligence in the stupendous ruins, or, rather, ijfi thp 
imperishable skeletons of their temples, and in theif 
sacred and scientific books. But the latter being 
wholly in the hands of the Brahmins, few of whom 
understand much of their contents, are impregnably 
sealed from the researches of the multitude. 

The astronomical tables of the ancient Indians ar^ 
yet the admiration of Europeans, considering the 
disadvantages under which they were framed ; an^ 
if there remained no other discernible traces of le^irn- 
ing, these would mark a high degree of civilization 
junong the people that could calculate them. Dwell? 
mg, like their contemporaries the Chaldeans an4 
Babylonians, in immense plainsj where, over an Uf^ 
iwoken circle of horizon below, a perfect hemispherf 
of sky was expanded above, they watched the mor 
ftions of the stars, while they guarded their flppkf by 
pight, and learned to read with certainty, in thf 
phases of the heavens, the signs of times and sea? 
sons useful to the husbandman and the ifiana^i^ 
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But, unsatisfied with these, they vainly endeavoured 
to fold out what the heavens could not teach — ^the ^ 
destinies of individuals and the revolutions of em- ' 
pires. 

The sacred books of the Hindoos, which are yet 
preserved (so far as their authenticity can be deemed 
probable, and their institutes have been explored), 
display a corresponding elegance of style, simplicity 
of thought, and purity of doctrine, in all these re- 
spects differing essentially from the monstrous fables, 
the bloody precepts, and shocking abominations with 
which their more modern writings abound. The 
affinity between the architecture and hieroglyphics 
of India and Egypt indicates the common origin of 
both, and almost necessarily implies the senior claims 
of the former ; for science, like empire, has uniformly 
travelled westward in its great cycle, whatever oc- 
casional retrogradation may have been caused by 
disturbing forces. Egypt, with all its wonders, can 
boast nothing so magnificent as the Caves of Elora, 
consisting of a series of temples, sixteen in number, 
a mile and a half in length, and each from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty feet in breadth, with heights 
proportioned, all sculptured out of the live rock by 
labour incalculable, and with skill only equalled by 
the grandeur of the edifices on which they have been 
expended. Edifices, however, they are not, in the 
proper sense of the word. The men of those days 
found in the heart of their country a mountain of 
granite equal to the site of a modem city. They . 
excavated the solid mass, not building up, but bring- 
ing out, like the statue from the marble, the multi- 
tudinous design; shaping sanctuaries, with their 
roofs and walls, and decorating them with gigantic 
images and shrines, by removinfi: the fragments as 
they were hewn away, till the whole was presented 
standing upon innumerable pillars, left in the places 
where they had been identified with the original 
block ; the range of temples, from the flint pavemem 
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td Qi9 7aii)te4 roof, bein^ in fact one stone, ^ougl^it 
but of tl^e (]aifkness.of its native quarry, open to Uie 
sun, and pervious to the breeze through all its re*, 
cesses. It seems as though the master-spirit? who 
planned, this work had caught the sublime idea fi^q;^ 
t]^eir own prolific tree, which« casting its boi^hs on 
every side, takes fresh root at the extremity of each 
W^ea it touches the soil, and multiplies itself uito a 
forest from one stem. Milton, from buch an archi- 
tectural tree, represents our first parents, after their 
fall, as gathering the ample leaves, " broad as a tar- 
get," to twine in^o girdles : 

f Xhe fig-tree--npjt that kind for firdit renown'd, 
But sudh as at this day to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms. 
Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
Tk0 bended twigs take root, and daughters grow j 

About the mother-tree— a pillar'd shade, 
mgh over-arch'd, and echoing walks between : 
There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing nerds, 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shads.** 

Could the minds that conceived and the hands 
that wrought this prodigy of art have been those of 
men in their secona childhood, — not the second child- 
hood of individuals, but of a people fallen into dotage 
and decrepitude,, like their descendants, uhcle^ ^^^> 
double curse of tyranny and superstition t No ; th^ 
ancient Indians were men of mighty bone and mighty 
intellect, not only according to uie evidence of tnese 
i^nparalleled relics of their power, but according iq, 
the most authentic testimony of those who have der 
scribed the expedition of Alexander the Great into 
this vast region. Whatever were his victories, he 
saw a boundary there which he was not permitted! 
to pass ; and when he left India behind him unsub- 
dued, he had little reason to sigh for other worlds tq 
ponqner. Nor (which is principally to our presenf 
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purpose) was he less thwarted by the philosophers 
of India than baffled b^ its warriors and its climate. 
These exercised such influence over the people, that 
the tribes rose in mass to repel the invader, or perish 
on the field, or amid the blazing ruins of their 
strong-holds, rather than submit, — and thencefor- 
ward live under the ban of excommunication from ' 
the society of men, which the priests had power to 
decree, and all the plagues which it was beheved the 
gods would inflict upon the betrayers of their country 
to a stranger. 

In later ages, unfortunately, India was subdued,-* 
subdued again and again; and for two thousand Tears 
it has been the prey of foreigners. At length, liow- 
ever, in the order of Providence, it has become a 
province of the British empire ; and, by whatever 
means acquired, it may be confidently asserted that 
our domimon there must be — I trust 'will be— main* 
tained by beneficence. Resolutely avoiding all po- 
litical allusions, 1 cannot hesitate to say that a better 
day has dawned on that land of darkness ; yet, before 
the Hindoo can rise to the dignity of independent 
man, a spell which has paralyzed his spirit for thou- 
sands of years must be taken off. The chain of caste 
must be broken— that subtlest and strongest of chains, 
at once invisible and indissoluble; each link being 
perfect and insulated, so as to enclose within its little 
magic circle a distinct class of the community, and 
prevent the individuals for ever from mingling With 
those of any other class ; while all the links are so 
implicated together as to make all the classes one 
race of captives, dragged, as it were, in perpetual 
succession, at the chariot-wheels of their own Jug- 
gemaut) along the broad road of ignorance, debase* 
ment, and superstition. This chain must be broken 
by the gradual association of persons of various 
pastes in pivil, military, commercial, and religious ^ 
bands, wherein all acting together, and on terms of ' 
equality, thoi^e fetters which both concatenate and 
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divide them will be worn thinner and thinner by in- 
cessant and unregarded attrition, till at length they 
fall off of themselves. 

But it is by schools* in which children are promis- 
cuously educated, whatever be their rank and parent* 
age^ that the prejudices of bigotry and the inveteracy 
of proscription will be most easily and effectually 
abolished* A great point has been gained within 
the last thirty years, when seminaries in which Eu- 
ropean literature (however humble in form) is taught 
were first opened, and are now, in many mstances^ 
well frequented by boys of all castes, from the sons 
of the Brahmin to those of the Soudhra : but a still 
greater step towards native emancipation was taken 
by a countrywoman of our own, about twelve years 
ago, who dared to offer instructipn to Hindo6 fe- 
males. Their mothers, through a hundred genera- 
tions, had been held in the bonds of ignorance, and 
if their posterity had been left for a hundred genera- 
tions more under the same thraldom and outlawry, 
the other sex must have remained, by a judicial fa^ 
tality, as they are, and as they have been, — ^unim- 
provable beings, from the hereditary disqualification 
of caste, which prevents a man from ever beiny any 
thin^ but what his father was, and requires him to 
entail the monotonous curse upon aU nis posterity. 
But now the worst of castes— ^the caste of sex — ift 
broken in India, by the opening of schools for girls 
in various stations. The work has been begun under 
good auspices, and it will go on. The great difficulty 
was to take the first step : this, a few years ago, was 
deemed an impossibility ; the only impossibility now 
is, to stop the progress of motion once communis 
cated, and never to cease while the earth rolls in its 
orbit* 

But we must return westward* 
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Literature of the Chaldeans^ Babylonums, 4^. 

Nfttions have their infiincy, as well as the men 
ttid women that coitipode them. To a child every 
thing is niew and wonderfal, and if one of these little 
curious observers could commtmicate its minute 
history, for the first three years, in its own exquisite 
anonlialy of Words and Meas, there would be th* 
prettiest fairy-tale that the world ever saw ; it would, 
indeed, defy criticisnfi, but it would del^ht beyond 
ekample everybody that had once been a baby, dear 
to a hiother, and Who remembered, however imper- 
fectly, those jOys and sorrows of the nursery that 
(compose the morning dreams of life, before on^ 
aWakeS to its dull, and cold, and sad realities. la 
like manner, the first records of every people abound 
With ttiarvels and prodigies, with crude iind terrible 
traditions, Wild and beautiful reveries, fabulous rep- 
resentiitions of fkcts, or pure unmingled fiction, witk 
which no truth can amalgamate. Heroes and demi- 
gods, giants and genii, evil and good, are the every- 
day actors of scenes in which supernatural achieve>- 
Hbents and miraculous changes are the ordinary incii- 
idents. 

These observations iire peculiarly applicable to the 
ifsAy histories of the celebrated hationsof antiquity. 
There scarcely exists an authenticated fragment of 
hll tbs learning and philosophy of the Chaldeans, 
Babylonians, Ass3rriaiis, Egyptians, and I^heniclans, 
io give posterity, in the present age, mattetr-of-iacft 
^roof that there were such giants of literature in the 
Darth in those days as we have been taught to 
fyelleve from the testimony of the more enhghtoded 
Greeks, who, after all, appear to have huwn len 
even than they have told concerning these patriarchal 
people, and to have recorded vague traditions rather 
ban preserved genuine relics of historical recorday 
which had perished in the bulk before their tiaie 
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It is almost tinaccotmtable, if there were such trea- 
sures of knowledge, in Egypt especially, that the 
philosophers and statesmen of Greece, who travelled 
thither for improYement should have acknowledged 
so little. . This circumstance naturally induces sus- 
. picion that what they learned there was either of 
Very small value, or that they were very disingenu* 
ous in not registering their obligations. Be this as 
it may, though there is abundant evidence that in 
manual arts, as well as in arms, these people of the 
east were great in their generation, their literature 
must have been exceedingly defective; otherwise 
their monuments of thought, no more than their 
monuments of masonry, could have so perished as 
scarcely to have left a wreck behind : 

" They had no poet, and they died/' 

There is not in existence a line of verse by ChaldeaH^ 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, or Phenician bard< 
They could embalm bodies, but hieroglyphics them^ 
selves have failed to embalm ideas. Yet there was 
mind, and mind of high order ; limited, indeed, in 
the range of objects on which it was exercised, but 
expanding itself into immensity upon the few to« 
wards wmch its energies were converged. 

It is manifest, from the uniform chai^ter of mag- 
nificence stamped upon all the ruins of temples, pal-* 
aces, and cities, as well as from the more perfect 
specimens of pyxamids^ obelisks, and sculptures^ yet 
extant in the land of Nile, that a number compara- 
tively small of master-spirits supplied the ideas 
whicn myriads of labourers were perpetually em- 
|>loyed to imbody, and that the learning of the E^p- 
tians was nearly, if not wholly, confined to the pnest' 
hood and the superior classes. Moses, indeed, was 
instructed in it, not because he was the son of a 
slave, but because he was the adopted son of Pha- 
raoh's daughter* We have l^ripture authority, too. 
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for the fact, that long before the Israelites became 
bondsmen to the Egyptians, the Egyptians had sold 
themselyes and their land to their king for bread 
during a seven years' famine. HoweVer intellectual 
then the rulers and hierarchy may have been, who 
planned those amazing monuments of ambition, the 
hands which wrought such works must have been 
the hands of slaves, — slaves held in ignorance as 
well as servitude. Men free and enlightened never 
could have been made what these evidently were-^ 
live tools to hew rocks into squares and curves, and 
pile the masses one upon another by unimaginable 
dint of strength, and the consentaneous efforts of 
multitudes, whose bones and sinews — ^whose limbs 
and lives, were always in requisition to do or to 
suffer ifhat their hierophants or their sovereigns 
projected. 



Speadation on the Original Use of Hieroglyphics • 

The marvellous rehcs of Memphian grandeur, of 
which new discoveries are made by every successive 
traveUer into the desert, or up the river, are melan* 
chply proofs that the vaunted learning of the Egyp- 
tians, when it existed, was as much locked up from 
the comprehension of the vulgar, as it is at this day 
from the curiosity of the learned in undecipherable 
hieroglyphics. Had instruction been as general 
there as it is here, the key to those hierog^phics 
could hardly have been lost to posterity. But we 
are told that a key to the hieroglyphics has been 
found ; and in reference to alphabetical hieroglypldcs 
this is true ; but that this was the original ckuracter 
of figure-writing it is difficult to believe ; for had it 
been so, it would probably have been early abandoned, 
and abandoned altogether, when the simpler forms 
of lines and curves were adopted to express letten. 
Had hieroglyphics in the fijrat instance been alpha- 
betical, and employed for purposes of literature, the 
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Blowness of the process, and the extent to wluck ^ 
documents so written would spread, must have con- 
fined their use to tabular and sepulchral inscriptions ; 
for a single copy of the history of Egypt, for example 

Sad such a one been compiled), equal to Hume's 
istory of England, would have required a surface 
for transcription scarcely less than the four sides of 
the great pyramid of Ghizza. 

Without, however, entering into any incjuiry con- 
cerning the value and extent of the recent discoveries 
of the Tate Dr. Young, to whom, I believe, the honour 
belongs, and through him to our country belongs, or 
M. Champollion, who has most happily followed the 
clew of which the doctor found the first loose end 
for unwinding; without entering into any inquiry 
into these exceedingly curious but abstruse and com- 
plicated questions, the few following remarks are 
intended to refer solely to the antecedent use of hie- 
roglyphics in Egypt, in the same manner as they 
have been or are used elsewhere, both in ancient 
and in modem times; namely, as symbols, not of 
letters, nor of words, but of things ; each of which, 
though it had a general meamng, from which it 
probably was never dissociated, yet in its particuknr 
application might be employed as a pure mnemonic^ 
and associated with any special idea of that class to 
which it belonged. 

Hierogl3rphics, in this respect, differed essentially 
from the system of modem mnemonics, wherein the 
association of sjonbols with things to be remembered 
by them is not arbitrary, and therefore not capable of 
being harmoniously adapted, but fixed, and neces- 
sarily incongruous ; so that of whatever utihty they 
may be in forming a technical memory, the habit of 
collocating, and the familiarity of dwelling upon, such 
heterogeneous materials in the lumber-room of the 
mind, can have no better effect upon the judgment 
and the taste than to pervert the one and corrupt the 
other. For example: — ^a lecturer on mnemonics, 
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In my hearing, proposed something (I forget what) to 
be remembered in comiezion with the miraddoiM 
conversion of St. Paul. To accomplish this, he had 
occasion for the letters (or the consonants) com* 
posing the word smilingly, while, by an unlucky 
coincidence, the symbol to be employed was Vmus. 
'* Well, then, ladies and gentlemen," said he, *' having 
ascertained these two pK)ints,-^the word and the 
symbol,— you need only imagine that when Saul of 
Tarsus was struck down to the ground by the light 
from heaven, the goddess of beauty, in her chariot, 
drawn by doves through the air, was passing by al 
that moment, and looked down smilingly upon him.* 
To say nothing of the impiety, the absurdity of socb 
an association of images and ideas is so revolting; 
that the mind which could endure it must be either 
originalljr insensible to all that is delicate, beautifuL 
and true in poetry, painting, and reality, or it would 
soon be rendered so. 

Let us now see how differentl]^, yet how grace*- 
fully and appropriately, genuine meroglyphics may 
be combincMi with ideas and images to be remembered 
by them. In the year 1734, three red Indian.chielii 
of the Creek nation were admitted to the honour of 
a formal audience, at Whitehall, with his majesty 
George II. On being introduced into the presence, 
Tomo Gachi, the principal of his tribe, thus addressed 
the king, presenting at the santie time the symbols to 
which he alluded :—'' This day I see the majesty of 
vour face, the greatness of your house, and tiie nuni« 
ber of your people." Then stating the object of their 
visit to be '' the good of the children of all the nations 
of the upper and lower Creeks, that they might be 
instructed in the arts of the English people," he 
added, '< These are feathers of the eagjie, the swiftest 
of birdsp and which flieth all round our nations. 
These feathers are the sign of peace in our land, and 
have been carried there frbm village to village, and 
we have brought them over to leave with yon, O 
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great king! as a sign of eTerlasting peace.'^ Now 
bad these symbols been delivered to the chief of 
another tribe of Tomo Cachi's own countrymen, they 
would have been preserved in memorial of the pa- 
cific interview ; and the very wards of the speech that 
accompanied them would have been so accurately 
remembered, that on every public occasion, when 
reference was made to the particular event, the 
feathers would have been produced, and that speech 
would have been repeated, the former being made 
mnemonics of the latter, not by a settled but by an 
arbitrary association ; for the same feathers might have 
been the recording emblems of any other pacific 
treaty, and combined in remembrance with any other 
form of words uttered at the ratification of it. 

Among these Indian tribes, evei^ thhig of import* 
ance transacted in solemn council between them- 
selves or their white neighbours is confirmed and 
commemorated by the delivery' or interchange of 
symbols, which for the most part ar^ strings or belts 
of wampum. A string consists of a series of square 
fiat pieces of muscle-shell, fastened breadth-wise on 
a cord or wire : a belt is composed of several of these 
strings joined side by side, and from three to four 
inches wide. The value of each is computed by the ' 
number of fathoms contained in the whole length 
when drawn out. Upon the delivery of a string, the 
speech which accompanies it may be verbose enough, 
because it is sufficient if the general meaning be 
recollected— but when a belt is given, the words must 
be few and weighty, and every one of them remembered. 
Neither the colour nor the size of the plates which 
constitute the wampum is indifferent ; the black and 
blue are used when the occasion is one of doubt, 
rebuke, or contention ; the white at amicable meet- 
ings : but when defiance is held forth, the pieces of 
shell are artificially marked with red, the colour of 
blood, having in the middle the figure of a tomahawk. 
The Indian women are very ingenious in the inveo- 
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tion of significant devices, and expert in the art of 
weaving the same into the texture of these hiero- 



Slyphic belts ; every one of which is individually 
istinguished by some special mark whereby the 
association of the words delivered with it may be 



revived, even though all the rest of the emblems 
upon it were similar to those on other belts, delivered 
with other words at the same time. 

Such strings and belts are also documents by which 
the Indians register the events of their desultory 
history, and perpetuate the only literature which they 
have ; namely, the verbal terms in which treaties, 
agreements, and pledges were made between tribes, 
and families, and private persons. Their national 
records of this kind are carefully deposited in chests, 
which are public property. On certain festival days 
all these are brought forth to refresh the memory of 
the aged, and that the young may be instructed in 
the interpretation of them. On such occasions a 
large circle is formed by the initiated and their schol- 
ars, all sitting on the earth, under the shadow of 
forest trees, around the chest ; from which only one 
length of wampum is taken out at a time, and held up 
to inspection, while some chieiftain or orator (learned 
in what actually deserves a better name than legend- 
2xy or traditional lore) not merely explains the 
circumstances under which it was accepted, but 
rehearses word for word the very speech delivered 
with it. The string or belt is then handed round the 
whole assembly, each marking the length, breadth, 
colours, and devices upon it, and in his own mind 
connecting with these the sentences of which t^ is 
the particular memorial. When all have examined 
it, and satisfied themselves, this is laid by, and 
another and another produced, till the whole series 
has been gone through in like manner. In illustra- 
tion of the Indian use of such hieroglyphics, the 
following singular fact is worth attention : — 

The wars between the Delawares and Iroquois 
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had been yiolent, and of ancient standing. According 
to their own accounts, the former were always too 
powerful for the latter. The. Iroquois, fearful of 
extermination, about a century ago, sent a message 
to the Delawares, saying, — ^' It is not profitable for 
all the Indian nations to be at war with one another, 
for b;^ this the whole race must be destroyed. We 
have thought of a plan by which all may be preserved. 
One tribe shall be the woman. We will place her 
in the midst, and the others who are wont to quarrel 
shall be the man and live round about her. No one 
of these shall offend the woman. If any should act 
so basely, the rest will immediately say,—* Why do 
you strike the woman 1' then they shall all fall upon 
him who has hurt her, and chastise him. The woman 
herself shall not go to war with anybody, but shall 
be at 'peace with all, and keep peace among them. 
Therefore, if the men that surround her fall out, and 
beat each other, the woman shall run between them, 
and say, — * Ye men, what are ye about 1 Why do 
you wound and kill each other ? Your wives and 
your children must perish if you do this.' Then the 
angry men shall hearken to the woman, and obey 
her voice." The Delawares acknowledge, that not 
being aware of the subtlety of their antagonists, 
their tribe consented to be the woman. The Iro- 
quois accordingly appointed a great feast, and invited 
all the Indian nation to attend it. On this occasion 
l^eir chief orator addressed the representative of 
their dupes thus:— "We have appointed you, the 
Delaware tribe, to be the woman among the Indian 
people. We therefore clothe you in a woman's 
long garment reaching to the ground, and adorn you 
with earrings. We hang a cedabash filled with oil^ 
and another filled with medicines, upon your arm : 
with the oil you shall cleanse the ears of the tribes, 
that they may listen only to good words ; and with 
the medicines you shall heal those who are walking 
in foolish ways, that th^ may return to their senses^ 
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and incline their hearts to peace. We deliver into 
your hands a plant of Indian com, and a hoe, that, 
88 the woman, you may apply yourself to agriculture 
and labours at home.*' — ^Each of these conditions of 
the covenant was confirmed by the delivery of a belt 
of wampum, significant of its particular provisions. 
For many years afterward these were faithfully kept 
in the national chest, and from time td time brought 
out, when the identical Speeches delivered with them 
were repeated in the ears of the people. 

To return to the original use of hieroglyphics 
among the ancients, — for this mode of registering 
thoughts was not confined to the Egyptians, — ^I do 
humbly conceive that it was precisely the same in 
principle, though far more comprehensive than the 
use of the wampum symbols among the red Indiansy 
— ^namely, that it was a system of mnemonics, not 
fixed but optional, and capable of indefinite applica- 
tion. It is generally presumed that each figure had 
a meaning so determined, that those who were pos- 
sessed of the key, might unlock the mystery of every 
combination onsystematic principles that could be 
presented to him. Whether this process were slow 
or prompt, difficult or easy, is not the question : the 
practicability of it may reasonably be doubted on this 
plain ground, — the symbols which compose hiero- 
glyphics are so few, that, in the very nature of thinn, 
the ideas which they could clearly express must be 
few in proportion : and though their combinations 
might be as infinitely diversified as the combinations 
of alphabetical signs, yet, as each could have but one 
fixed meaning, which it would always express, the 
range of ideas in which it might be introduced must 
be exceedingly narrow, and nearly all of the same 
class. 

On the other hand, the letters of the alphabet 
having no meaning at all when alone, but only in 
combination of syllables, which singly or concate- 
nated form words, it follows, that whatever words 
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etti make intelligible to the ear, literal writing caa 
make intelligible to the eye. To this it may be re- 
plied, that if the images in figure- writing were few, 
yet each represented a whole class of meanings, of 
which it was the radiating point, or the root, from 
which not merely a tree, but a forest of thoughts, 
congenial to one another, branched forth : in short, 
that as the Hebrew language is a language of hie- 
rogl3rphics, which must be interpreted by tracing 
the various shapes of signification which the same 
metaphors assume, according to the exigency of 
their respective contexts, so a language of figures to 
the eye may be made to convey as many abstract 
ideas as those who invent or employ it may choose. 
This is perfectly practicable upon the principle by 
which Indian hieroglyphics are applied to every 
desirable purpose of reminiscence only. It may 
not, indeed, be impossible to construct a system 
of hieroglyphics in which the meaning, and con- 
sequently the application, of every radical should 
be fixed, and yet so exuberant in diversified scions, 
as to express whatever the human mind can con- 
ceive : this may not be impossible to construct in 
theory, but to learn and employ such a language 
to any considerable extent would be beyond the 
power of a finite capacity. The Chinese, of which 
every mark or logograph resembles a lock of many 
wards, would present reading-made-easy lessons for 
an infant school, in comparison with such pages of 
Sphynx's riddles. ' 

There are two perfect hieroglyphics on record, 
with the authorized interpretation of each ; and it is 
pretty evident from these that the original use of 
hieroglyphics, before letters were invented, and hie- 
roglyphics themselves were converted into letters, 
was much the same among the ancients as it is at this 
day among the American Indians. An inscription 
over the temple of Minerva, at Sais, presented to the 
spectator five images-^^an infant, an old man, a 
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hawk, a fish, a river-horse. The general meaning 
of the first two is sufficiently obvious ; the hawk 
was the emblem of Deity, the fish was an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians, and the hippopotamus was 
equally abhorred on account of its grossness. We 
are told, then, that the tablet indicated this: — 
" Young and old, know that God hates impurity.** 

Now, though these very figures, without violating 
the general sense of any one of them, might suggest 
at least as many different readings as the most con- 
troverted passage in any ancient author, — yet, tak- 
ing it for granted that the above was the precise 
lesson intended to be conveyed, how was it taught % 
Undoubtedly by a set form of words, to which the 
figures were adapted; and presuming that literal 
writing was not then invented, we conclude that 
the figures were employed, and placed in a conspic- 
uous situation, to remind the spectators of the senti- 
ment with which they were associated, and which 
had been publicly explained to evei^body from the 
time when the tablet was first exhibited. Had any 
other sentiment, at the utmost variance with this, 
been chosen to be signified by these emblems, the 
emblems would have reminded those who looked 
upon them of that sentiment, and that only; no 
scheme of hierogl3rphics, however comparatively 

Eerfect, being capable of so conveying abstract ideas 
y visible images as to enable every adept in the 
science to interpret them in the same form of 
words : and unless this might be done as accurately 
as by letters, there could be little assurance that any 
interpretation was the true one, — a circumstance 
which would go far to invalidate all historical re- 
cords (except names and dates, thereby reducing 
history to mere chronology), for few matters of fact 
could be unequivocaUy represented. 

For example, John struck William. Here the 
persons are the figures of the hieroglyphic, and the 
verb describes the action which must be manileat 
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from their attitudes. Homan ingenuity may be de- 
fied to express the precise sense of that one word 
*' struck.** You may represent a man striking an- 
other, but you can only represent the attempt to 
strike ; the finished act cannot be shown, for his arm 
is in the air ; it is only on the way to effect its pur- 
pose ; but the person in danger from it is on his 
ffuard, and he may anticipate the blow, or shrink 
from it. If yon represent the fist of the assailant's 
hand upon the head at which it was aimed, you can- 
not make it plain that it was violently laid there ; of 
course the spectator cannot be assured that John 
struck William, notwithstanding the ferocious and 
menacing aspect of the former ; for braggarts some- 
times double their fists, and push when they dare 
not strike. Again, if to indicate the past tense, you 
represent William fallen under the infiiction, there 
will be no direct evidence that he was knocked down ; 
be may have slipped, or thrown himself upon the 
ground to avdid the stroke. If hieroglyphics, even 
though their practitioners were painters equal to 
Apelies or Timanthes, be so inadequate to exhibit 
actions by imagery ^ how much more defective must 
^ey be to express abstract ideas, which at best 
could only be doubtful deductions from the repre- 
sentations of images and actions in themselves 
equivocal ! 

The other instance of a hieroglyphic recorded 
, and interpreted, to which allusion has been made, is 
not a pictured series, but the things themselves, 
which were employed as symbols to communicate 
a message of defiance. When Darius Hystaspes 
had long been carrying on a fruitless war against the 
Scythians, the enemy sent him a present, consisting 
of a bird, a mouse, a frog, and a bundle of arrows ; 
intimating thereby that till the Persians could fiy 
through the air like birds, live in the earth like fiekf- 
mice, or under the water like frogs, they need not 
hope to escape the Scythian arrows. Is it not plain 
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that a hundred different message might have been 
transmitted with the very same emblems to a hun- 
dred different persons, each of which could only be 
tinders tood by the receivers according to the cir- 
cumstances of their peculiar situation m respect to 
the givers ; but not even then to be understood un- 
less a verbal interpretation accompanied them, of 
which the emblems were to be neither more nor 
less than memorials ? 

) Mexican picture-language and Peruvian knots 
might be produced in further proof of this conjec- 
ture« for I presume not to offer it as more than con- 
jecture, that ancient hierogl3rphics were not origin^ 
ally the adaptation of figures either to letters or 
words, but the representation solely of things which, 
by association, might be made mnemonical signs of 
any arbitrary collocation of words, generally express- 
ing ideas of that class to which, by convention, the 
figures themselves belonged. I will offer only one 
test of an authentic verbsd document, probably com- 
posed before the invention of alphabetical writing, 
by which this theory may be put to the proof. 

In my last paper I alluded to the blessings of 
d3nng Jacob upon his children, and observed that the 
whole might be converted into a table of hiero- 
glyphics* Every distinct benediction or prophecy, 
referring to each of his sons in succession, is marked 
by some strikingly appropriate figure ; and, as the 
very structure of the sentences^ even in our English 
translation, shows that the original composition was 
verse, and, consequently, a set form of words« the 
imagery of each clause would very natundly, and 
very obviously too, constitute the meroglyphics of 
the particular sentiment associated with it, and not 
of that sentiment vaguely, but in the exact terms of 
the poetic diction in which it had been uttered. 
Take the blessing on Judah, quoted in our last paper : 
*' Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise ; 
thy hand shall be in the neek of tbiM enemies^ thj 
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father's cfaOdrenshallbow down before thee. Judah 
is a lion's whelp : from the prey, my son, thou art 
gone up : he stooped down, he couched as a lion, 
and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him up 1 The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
from between his feet, until Shiloh come : and unto 
lum shall the g^athering of the people be. Binding 
his foal unto the vine, and his ass's coh unto the 
choice vine, he washed his garments in wine, and 
his clothes in the blood of grapes : his eye shall be 
red with wine, and his teeth white with milk." 

Here is a hieroglyphic 4able in- three compart- 
ments : in the first, under the figures of a hon's 
whelp, a full-grown lion, and a lioness couched 
among her young, the power and fierceness of a 
mighty conqueror are shsidowed forth ; in the second 
appears a sceptre, the sign of sovereignty, to be con- 
tinued till a greater than Judah shall come ; in the 
third, the vintage-scene evidently exhibits the future 
prosperity and happiness of his descendants in the 
land promised to their fathers. Now, might not 
these symbols be engraven and kept in the families 
of the sons of Jacob, not merely in general remem- 
brance of the blessings appropriated to each of their 
tribes, but to remind them and their posterity of. the 
lUerd language in which the prophecies were given, 
and on the preservation of the words of which depended 
the only assurance that the .substantial truth had not 
been perverted by loose oral tradition ? 

We are told that the Egyptian priests inscribed 
upon pillars, and obelisks, and on the waUs of their 
temples, all the lessons of wisdom and records of 
past events, which they taught to the privileged few 
who were their scholars. If the speculations here 
advanced have their foundation in truth, it is proba- 
ble that whatever was thus taught by hieroglyphics 
was first composed in fixed forms of words ; and 
that the mode of teaching from these was not by 
means oi a key which umocked the secrets of a 
Z 
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universal language, but by repeating to the learners 
premeditated sentences like the Indian speeches, and 
associating with each of these, as it was impressed 
upon the memory, the figure or fibres correspond- 
ing with it in the hieroglyphic series of the whole ; 
then, though thousands might be well versed in the 
general signification of symbols which were in general 
use, none could understand any particular arran^- 
ment of them except those who were specially in- 
structed in the same. Many might comprehend the 
scope of each of the blelssings indicated in a hiero- 
glyphic series made frooa Jacob's farewell words, 
but none, by any imaginable process, except pre- 
vious instruction, could interpret the figures into the 
words.* 

Ancient Cheek Literature* 

Leaving the interminable, perhaps we ought rather 
to say the inaccessible, maze of hieroglyphics, though 
" long detained in that obscure sojourn," we turn to 
the daylight scenes and pure realities of Greece. 

* The following is a very significant specimen of an Indian hiero* 

eyptaic still used : it baa frequently been mentioned in ridicule, bm tt 
not without a grave signification :— 

** ▲ serpent in a circle, representing eternity.—A tortoise resting on 
the serpent, being tbe symbol of strength, or the upholding poww.*— Four 
elephants standing on the back of the tortoise, emblenis of Wisdom 8n»* 
taining the earth.— On the top of all the triangle, the symbol of Yoni, 
and the Creation.'' 

In Oahu, one of the Sandwich Islands, the tax-gatherers, though they 
can neither read nor write, keep very accurate accounts of aU the articles 
of all kinds collected fh>m the inhabitants throughout the inland. This 
is done principally by one man, and the register is nothing more than a 
Une of oordage ih>m fbor to five hundred fathoms in length. Distlnci 
portions of this rope are allotted to the various districts, which are known 
one fW>m another by their relative locality in succession, beginning and 
endhig at one point on the coast, and also by knots, loops, and tufts of 
di£Ebrent shapes, sizes, and colours. Eaish tax-payer in each district has 
his place and designation in this string, and the number of dollars, pifs^ 
dogs, pieces of sandal- wood, the quantity of taro-root, and other otmimo* 
dittos at which he is rated is exactly defined by marks most taigenionsly 
diversified,— which, though fbrmed upon general principles, can only bo 
understood in their application by the resident collector, who has in h^ 
iniBd tht topographkol picture of ihfi iBlHid, and aU its dhmkts. 
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To arrire at these, however, we must pass over all 
the fables of her first ages, borrowed probaUy from 
Egyptian mythology, and introduced by Cecrops, the 
founder of Athens, and perhaps never understood by 
the Greeks: we must likewise leave behind the 
generation of heroes which followed that of gods, 
including among the former the earliest names in 
profane literature, — Cadmus, who is said to have 
imported letters from Phenicia ; also the poets Or- 
pheus, Musaeus, Linus, Arophion, and others, of 
whom miracles of song are recorded, which ihay 
indeed be allegorical representations of the influence 
of thb fine arts, especially poesy (the language of 
superior beings to a barbarous people), in civUizing 
manners and transforming characters, by awakening, 
developing, and expanding the intellectual powers 
of man. 

Homer himself lived so much within the undeter- 
minable limit of that doubtful era, when, though it 
was no longer night, it was not yet day in Greece, 
that the only date which can be assigned to him is 
not that of his actual existence, but that of his 
resurrection from an obscurity which had gathered 
round his tomb, and would probably for ever have 
concealed it and all but his name from posterity. 
Of course the allusion is to that act of Pisistratus 
by which he almost redeemed the royal title of 
tyrant from the obloquy which his usurpation had 
entailed uj[)on it, when, according to the only history 
of the period— unwritten tradition, he collected the 
scattered songs of Homer, and united the loose 
links into that perfect and inimitable chain in which 
they have been delivered down to us, most resem- 
bling, it may be said, ^- the golden everlasting chain*' 
celebrated in the Iliad, wherewith the father of the 
gods bound the earth to his throne ; for in like man- 
ner hath this father of poets, from his *^ highest 
heaven of invention," indissolubly bound the world 
to the sovereignty of his genius. 
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Whether the poems of Homer, Uke the " Orlando 
lonamorato" of Boiardo, as recomposed by Bend, 
or our national ballad of " Chevy Chase," as altered 
and improved by successive hands, were rude but 
noble lays, refined gradually or at once ; or whether 
they were originally composed in the form which 
two thousand five hundred years have not been aide 
to amend or deteriorate — ^this is a question which it 
^were vain to argue upon here ; suffice it to say, that 
Greek literature, in poetry at least, had reached a 
standard which has never been surpassed in the age 
of Pisistrakis, who, as the prototype of Pericles 
(his imitator both in the career of learning and of 
ambition), if he deprived his countrymen of theix 
birthright, conferred on them the only earthly ad- 
vantage that can in any degree be regarded as an 
honourable compensation for the loss of liberty : he 
bestowed upon them, by his munificent patronage, 
the motives and the means of cultivating those ele- 
gant arts and useful sciences which, more than all 
that fortune can give, or valour win besides, adorn, 
enrich, and dignify any people among whom they 
find a sanctuary and a home. The glory of Pisis- 
tratus in the history of literature is only second to 
that of Homer ; for having gathered the poems of 
the latter into the most precious volume (the Sacred 
Scriptures excepted) which time has spared in the 
devastatibns of his march, and spared so long that 
even he cannot destroy it, except in that ruin in 
which he shall involve himself and all things under 
the sun. 

From the era when the works of Homer were thus 
revived, and not they only but all the treasures of 
past ahd contemporary genius, in the library which 
Pisistratus first established, were thrown open to all 
who h^d leisure, ability, and disposition to ayail 
themselves of the same — ^from that auspicious era, 
notpnly Athens, but all the little commonwealths of 
Greece, Sparta excepted, rose so rapidly in learning 
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and refinement, that thenceforward, till the sub- 
version of their independence by Philip of Macedon, 
has been justly styled the golden era of that illus- 
trious land, whose heroes, philosophers, poets, his- 
torians, orators, and adepts in all that exalts and 
beautifies man in society remain to this day, and 
must ever remain, the models and exemplars to the 
great and the glorious of every kindred and climate. 
Had they correspondingly excelled in virtue, how 
had they blessed their own and every other age in 
which their honour, name, and praise should have 
been known ! 

But it is their literature, not their morals, with 
which we have at present to do, and it is but justice 
to say distinctly, after intimating that much was 
amiss, there were among them many not only of 
the wisest but of the best men, to whom no light 
but that of nature had been given, and whose nearest 
approach to the discovery of eternal truth was the 
consecration of an altar *'to the unknown God," 
Within the period above alluded to, but especially 
after the battles of Marathon and Salamis had raised 
the reputation of their arms to an equality with the 
eminence of their arts, the greatest number of their 
greatest men appeared, and flourished in such thick 
contiguity and rapid succession,, that the mere relics, 
the floating fragments of the wreck of literature 
which have been preserved, because they could not 
sink in the dead sea of oblivion, that ingulfed and 
stagnated over the buried riches of a hundred argo- 
sies, — ^the mere relics and wreck of literature pre- 
served to us, from that brief period, are of as much 
value as all that has been inherited, or recovered 
rather, from the ages before that died — may I say 
it 1 without wiUj — and the ages after, that iiad com- 
paratively little wealth either to live upon or to be- 
queath^ though the country, under various forms of 
republican government, and as a province of Rome, 
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continued to be the seat of arts, science, and phi* 
losophy through many succeeding centuries. 

Athens. 

It was during that brief but illustrious period that 
Athens, the eye of Greece — ^the loveliest feature in 
a face and form of which every line and limb was 
moulded as exquisitely as her own ideal image of 
beauty, — ^it was then that Athens, the eye of Greece, 
shone forth in all its lustre, and, when it closed, Idl 
such a remembrance of its light behind, as continued 
to cheer the paths both of the Muses and the Graces 
through the comparative darkness of sncceedinr 
times. Athens by day presented the briUiant and 
vivacious spectacle of a thronginj^ population in the 
forum, the portico, th^grove, the theatres, the tem- 
ples, the palaces of her heroic yet voluptuous city, 
— where the gayest, the proudest, the most intellect- 
ual people that ever dwelt in such close society, 
were eagerly pursuing glory under every form of 
labour, letters, arts, and arms, — or pleasure, in all its 
diversities of pomp, licentiousness, and superstition 
—superstition so elegantly disguised (and yet so 
profligate) as to impose on the imaginations, if not 
to captivate the understandings, of the wisest nsen. 
There every street, public edifice, and open space 
was so crowded with the images of their popular 
divinities, — and their divinities were but the symbols 
of the worshippers themselves personified, thoi^ 
with superhuman strength and symmetry, in marble, 
metal, ivory, or wood, — that it was almost a prov- 
erb, ^You will as easily find a god as a man at 
Athens.'^ From this picturesque profusion of sculp- 
ture, exposed without injury to the open air in that 
delightful clime, Athens hp night would resemble a 
city of statues, — I had almost said a city of spirits, 
—when the cold moon, looking down from a pure 
blue heaven, beheld, emerging m)m black shadows. 
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innumerable forms of Parian marble white as snoVy 
and disposed in every attitude of grace and majesty. 
One seems iofeel the silence of the scene in thinking 
upon it; its beauty, magic, grandeur, touch and 
awe and elevate the soul, and we almost expect that ' 
one of the more than mortal shapes should break 
the stillness, and address us in the language of Peri- 
cles or Demosthenes; till some patrician youth, like 
Alcibiades, flushed with wine, apparelled in purple,* 
and crowned with flowers, followed by a rabl^-roilt 
of bacchanals, breaking forth from the haunts of 
•their revelry, with shout, and song, and dance, and 
ihusic, disenchant the whole,-«^r rather transform 
the enchantftient into a new and more exhilarating 
spectacle of the midnight orgies of the finest sons 
of Greece in her prime. 

Is there anywhere a parallel to this picture of 
imagination? — Somewhere in the depths of an aban- 
doned wilderness, in the heart of Africa, according 
to an ancient tradition, there may be seen to this 
day, in perfect preservation, a magnificent city, once 
the capital of a surrounding empire, on which so 
strange a judgment came, ;that all its inhabitants 
were in a moment turned to stone, while they and 
their dwellings were doomed to remain, through 
the lapse of ages, precisely as they stood, as they 
looked, as they were, at the infliction of the stroke. 
The stillness of death — of death in every form of 
life, reigns within the walls, while the multitudes of 
pec^le of all ages, ranks, and occupations, who 
seem to the visiter (if visiter ever enters there) at 
the first glance in the full action of men, women, 
and children, hurrying to and fro about their busi- 
ness or their amusements, — ^the longer you gaze 
seem more and more fixed to the eye, tifi the be- 
holder himself becomes almost petnfied by sympa- 
thy. Sometimes, however (and it is well lor him, 
when his trance is so broken), a herd of antelopett, 
fleeing from a lion in fuU chase after them, rush 
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through the open gates of the city, and bound alone 
the streets, regardless of the apparent throngs of 
human beings wherever they turn, but whose mo- 
tionless figures, through long familiarity, are to 
them as indifferent as so many unshapen fragments 
of rock. — ^I must drop the veil here, both over the 
city of Minerva and the city of the desert, which I 
have dared to bring into crude comparison with it : 
in contemplating either, imagination may have nm 
riot in the labyrinths of revery, mistaking phantoms 
for realities, and vain fancies for high thoughts. We 
return for a few moments to the straightforward patli 
of historical retrospection. 

The Decline of Greek Literature, 

It has been ahready stated, that the period from 
Pisistratus to Philip of Macedon was the golden age 
of Grecian fame ; literature and freedom flourishing 
together, — and they ought never to be separated. 
Literature, when freedom is lost, becomes the most 
degraded and the most dangerous tool of despotism; 
wMle freedom without literature — that is, without 
knowledge — presents the most ferociously savage 
state of human society, if society can exist without 
a single bond of moral or civil restraint. If the 
Spartans were not such an iron race, it was because 
learning and philosophy, which they affected to 
despise, exercised an indirect but benign influence 
over them, without betraying the secret of Uieir 
power. 

From the division of the empire of Alexander 
the Great, when Greece fell under the dominion of 
one of his captains, though the Achaian league par- 
tially restored and maintained the republican spirit 
in some of the states, till the time when the whole 
country passed under the Roman yoke,-^rom the^ 
death of Alexander to the reign of the Emperor 
Anrelian, may be styled the sUver age of Greece. 
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Many noble and illustrious names of the second 
order belong to this period. Then followed a brazen 
time, which may be brought as low as the reign of 
Herachus, emperor of the East, in the seventh cen- 
tury of the Christian era. Thenceforward, a long 
series of iron years have roUed in heavy and hope- 
less burden over Greece, under its own latest sove- 
reigns, and from the fifteenth century upder its Turk- 
ish oppressors ta the present day. / 

But the circle of ages is surely now complete, 
and have we not the promise, the prospect, the com- 
mencement of an immediate return of Astrea to 
Greece, bringing back the golden days of justice, 
Uborty, and uterature, to that fairest, most fertile, 
that most wronged and.forsaken region of the earth ! 
Marathon and Thermopylae are again named with 
enthusiasm by lips that speak nearly the same dia- 
lect, ^d breathe the same spirit as Miltiades and 
Leonidas, — ^from bosoms in which the fire of Gre- 
cian bards and Grecian heroes has been recently re- 
kindled. That fire, indeed, broke forth at first with 
an avenging violence, which, if it consumed not its 
enemies, repelled them from the soil : but now since 
security and repose may be looked for, we may hope 
that the tempered flame will, once more and for ever, 
shine out with a purity and splendour that shall rival, 
if it cannot eclipse, the glory of the better days of 
ancient Greece. 
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No. III. 

Crreek and Roman Polity contrasted, 

Grkecb and Rome were the reverse of each other 
in respect to arts and arms. Greece^ divided into 
almost as many little commonwealths as there were 
islands in her seas, or encircling^ mountains and in- 
tersecting rivers on her main land, was prevented 
from extending her dominion otherwise than by 
colonization along the neighbouring shores of Asia 
Minor, Sicily, and Calabria ; while at home perpetual 
jealousies and feuds tended rather to preserve than 
to endanger or destroy the balanced independence 
of her numerous states. In one instance only 
Greece became an invader and a conqueror ; but that 
was not till she herself had been invaded and con- 
quered by Philip of Macedon. Then, not df choice 
but from compulsion, under his son Alexander, her 
collected armies, small in comparative numbers, but 
forming a phalanx of which eveiy soldier was in 
himsel a host, were led through the heart of Asia, 
and even to the banks of the Ganges, reducing the 
whole eastern world to the personal sway of their 
commander ; for it was for lumself, and not for his 
country,— for himself alone, and not for a dynasty 
of princes in his own line, that " Macedonia's mad- 
man'' won the most unwieldy empire the world ever 
saw : — ^it rose, it stood, it fell with him. 

To the political fate of Greece after his demise 
allusion sufficient has already been made. It never 
again was a conqueror at home or abroad. In 
Greece, therefore (Sparta excepted, which from the 
da^rs of Lycurgus, through many generations, main- 
tained its standing as its legislator had left it, — in 
resolute semi-barbarism ; uniting the savage virtues 
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with a high tone of moral feeling on some points, 
and a deplorable profligacy on others) : in Greece, 
the culture of the fine arts was the principal occu- 
pation of the most accomplished minds, and the 
profession of arms was secondary, but only second- 
ary, and almost parallel with this favourite pursuit 
among those who had leisure to choose their way of 
life. In Rome, on the contrary, for seven centuries 
after the foundation of the city, aggression and ag- 
grandizement were the watchword of her citizens, 
and universal empire the secret or avowed aim of 
her warriors and statesmen ; till, having won the 
world with her sword, she became the victim of that 
reaction by which nature avenges herself on all, 
whether individuals or nations, who outrage her 
equity in the distribution of power, wealth, dignity, 
or dominion. The luxuries and the vices of the 
conquered countries became the snares and the de- 
stroyers of Rome herself. 

But before we proceed to notice the literature of 
Rome in a retrospect -like the present, brief as it 
must be even on the main subjects, it will be requi- 
site to glance at least for a few moments upon the 
character and condition of the multitude, both in 
Greece and Italy, during the two most brilliant eras 
of each. The term classic, affixed by way of pre- 
eminence to the literature and arts of these people, 
operates like a spell upon our imagination : without 
attaching to it any definite meaning, we associate 
with it all that is great and splendid, beautiful and 
excellent, in the surviving pages of ancient authors ; 
as well as sdl that is venerable, sublime, and almost 
superhuman in the relics of Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture and sculpture — ^the severest and most endur- 
ing of manual labours. 

In these, for the present at least, let the writers, 
the builders, and the artists stand alone and unri- 
valled. They were the few, but what were the many, in 
the renowned regions whence we have derived 
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those treasures ot learning', and in which we inhttrit 
(as common property to Sii who have minds to ad- 
mire them) those stupendous structures of human 
skUl and might ? So far as the epithet classic is an 
accommodated word, employed by a kind of literary 
courtesy to designate superiority of intellect and 
knowledge, I am bold to aflirm that Britain is as 
classic as Greece was in the days of Homer» and as 
Rome was at any period between her foundation and 
the close of the third Punic war. I speak of the 
relative intelligence of the whole body of the people, 
rank for rank, in each of those countries conspared 
with the actual measure of information difihsed 
through the corresponding orders in this island. 

The Common People of Greece. 

In all the classic regions of antiquity, whether 
monarchies or republics, knowledge was a species 
of free-masonrjr ; none but the initiated were the 
depositaries of its secrets, and these privileged per- 
sons were almost universally princes, liobles, priests, 
or men of high degree, including those who, from 
bent of genius or other auspicious circumstances, 
were devoted by choice, or compelled by office, to 
the cultivation of letters and phiK>sophy. The vul- 
gar, the profane vulgar, the multitude, the^ million, 
w^e jealoasly and crueUy excluded from the bene- 
fits of learning, except in so far as these were neces- 
sarily and benignly reflected upon them in the kinder 
conduct and more affable manners of their masters 
and superiors ; for long before Bacon uttered the 
famous oracle — ^'^ knowledge is power,*** the ancieiits 
were aware of that mystery, unsuspected by the 
ignorant, whom they ruled by that very power — ^the 
power of knowledge, both in spiritual and temporal 
predominance, as their subjects and their slaves. 

*<*A wise man is itrong; yaa, a Hian of knowledge VaenmttHk 
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Now and then, indeed, an ^sop, a Terence, or an 
Epictetas, by the irrepressible buoyancy of native 
talent rose from the bottom of that stagnant gulf, 
under which living intelligences were laid down in 
darkness like beds of oysters ; rose from the mud 
of servile degradation, to vindicate the honour of 
outraged humanity, and teach both kings and sages, 
that within the thickest shell of a slave there is the 
kernel of a man, which only grows not because it is 
not planted ; or« when planted, only flourishes not 
because it is unworthily beaten down and trampled 
under foot by those who ousht to have cherisned, 
and pruned, and reared it to fertility. Oh! what a 
waste of mind and worth ! What havoc of talent 
and capacity, of every degree and of every kind, is 
implied in that perpetuated thraldom of uninstructed- 
iiess (if I may com such a negative), wherein the 
bulk of mankind, through every age and nation under 
heaven, have been held by tyrants as brutish as 
themselves, who knew nothing of knowledge ex- 
cept that they feared it ; or by the more flagrant in- 
justice of those who possessed, but durst not or 
would not communicate it to the multitude ! The 
aristocracy of learning has been the veriest despot- 
ism ever exercised upon earth, for it was bondage 
boUi to soul and body in those who were its victims. 
lliousands and thousands of spirits — immortal spir- 
its—have dwelt in human bodies almost uncon- 
scious of their own existence, and utterly ignorant 
Qf their unawakened powers, which, had mstruction 
been as general as it is at this day, and in our land, 
might, with Newton, have unfolded the laws of the 
universe, with Bacon, have detected the arcana of 
nature by the talisman of experiment, or, with Locke, 
have taught the mind with introverted eye to look 
at itself, and range at home through all the invisible 
world of thought. Had this been the case three 
thousand years ago, and thenceforward uninterrupt- 
edly, the abstrusest branches of natural philosophy 
A a 
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and metaphysics themselves might now have b^en 
nearly as intelligible, and as certain in their data and 
conclusions as are mathematics and mechanics, or 
the abstract principles of jurisprudence. 

That the bulk of the Athenians themselves, even 
in the age of Pericles, were little' skilled in reading 
and writing, is the almost inevitable conclusion to 
be drawn from the state of literature, in reference 
to the means of difiiising it in ancient times. Before 
the invention of printing, the slow production, the 
consequent scarcity, and the enormous value of books 
when all were manuscript, placed the possession of 
them beyond the reach of the poor : and where libra* 
ries existed, few but the learned and the great could 
have access to them. The mode of publishing new 
works (independent of private communication) was by 
readings to companies for hire or gratuitously in the 
open market-place, the schools and walks of phi- 
losophy, or at the Olympic and other national games, 
when all Greece was assembled to witness the cor^ 
poreal and intellectual prowess of her most distin^ 
guished progeny. 

How imperfect, as well as how precarious, such 
means of circulating knowledge must have been, we 
may judge by trying the experiment in imagination 
at home. Suppose that all the theologicS woriu 
to which the people of this great city could refer 
were chained, as the Bible, Common Prayer, and 
Homilies used to be, in the chancels of our churches ; 
and all the books on general literature, approachable 
by ordinary readers, were attached to tables and 
desks under this roof, and within the walls of simi* 
lar institutions and public libraries; and, further, 
that no volume were allowed to be taken out, or even 
perused, except under the eye of a sentinel with a 
drawn sword or shouldered musket, for the protec- 
tion of property so raire and precious ; — ^how many, 
or rather how few, of the thousands and the tens of 
thousands who are now readers and book-owners 
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in this metropolis, would avail themselves of privi- 
leges so painfully to be enjoyed ! Would not the 
sevenfold majority of the inhabitants satisfy them- 
selves with what they could learn of religion on the 
Sabbath ? But the poor Greek had no Sabbath, on 
which, resting from toil, he might repair to the tem- 
, pie, the grove, or the portico, for such instruction 
as priests and sages might deign to afford him. 
. And would any, except those'to whom literature was 
. the daily bread of their minds, indulge an appetite 
for its dainties under the politic restraints of hterary 
societies so circumstanced 1 

Morals and science, therefore, at Athens, were 
principally taught by word of mouth, and their les- 
sons were learned through the ear ; the eyes of the 
vulgar had little to do towards the improvement of 
their minds, except as an habitual taste for paint- 
. ing and sculpture, of which the most finished speci- 
mens were familiar to them from infancy, tended to 
soften external rudeness, but added almost nothing 
. to the stock of knowledge beyond the ideas of fine 
forms. -Nay, even the curious delight and critical 
exactness with which they listened to the strains 
. of poets, and the arguments of *orators in the forum, 
. as well as the recital of the noblest and severest 
. forms of tragic sentiment, and the subtilest and most 
poignant saUies of comic wit on the stage— 'Were 
. perfectly consistent with a very moderate standard 
of actual information among a lively, sensitive, and 
.voluptuous people. It is certain that a fine but fac- 
titious taste may be formed under peculiar circum- 
stances (knd theirs were very peculiar), without 
effbrt, and with little knowledge of the subjects- on 
which it is exercised ; such taste referring almost 
exclusively to the manner in which mey are 
handled. Hence Demosthenes might well say that 
the first, the second, and the third requisite .of a 
good speech was deUVery ; that necessarily inclUf 
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ding harmonious composition as well as brilliaiit vl- 
terance. 

So situated, the Athenian artisan had scarcely a 
motive to learn to read, because if he acquired the 
ability, he could have little opportunity to use it 
Writmir, indeed, was a profession, and the occupa- 
tion of ascribe must have been a profitable one; 
but of course it was chiefly exercised in the service 
of the wealthy, the learned, and the great; thoee 
who could afford to purchase books, and those who 
could not live without them. That the deficiency 
of instruction by means of lessons addressed to m 
eye was not compensated by those addressed to the 
ear, appears from an anecdote familiar to every 
schoolboy, but which may be repeated here for tfafe 
sake of the twofold illustration of our argmneBt 
which it affojrds. Aristides had incurred the enmity 
of his fellow-citizens on account of his pre-emi- 
nent virtues. A clown, ignorant even of his person, 
applied to him to mark his own name for banishment 
on the shell used in the ballot of ostracism. Hst- 
in^ complied with this request, the philosopher in* 
quired what the accused had done to deserve sock a 
punishment. "I don't know," replied the feUow; 
^ but it provokes me to think that he, of all men, 
should strive to be called the just.*^ This story con- 
firms the assumption that the qommon iptoplid of 
Greece, in her glory, were not generally taught to 
read and write, and that not only mora feeling', 
but intellectual discernment also, was much lower 
among them than among our contemporaries. 

The common People of Rome. 

The founder of Rome seem% to have been i 
of a savage as might be expected of one who 
suckled by a wolf. It was the genius and sagacity of^ 
his successor which establish^ by wisdom what be 
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Mad begfun in violence, and gave to '* the eternal 
city'' the principle of duration. Romulus had formed 
a body ; Numa Fompilius lent the soul ; he made his 
own soul immortal upon earth in it ; and his spirit 
swayed the counsels and led the enterprises of its 
senators and warriors in every stage of its progress 
to universal sovereignty. If but for Romulus Rome 
had never been— it may be affirmed, that but for 
Numa Pompilius, Rome had not continued to be, or 
had not risen above the level of the pett^ common- 
wealths that surrounded and harassed it without 
cessation, till they were all ingulfed in its vortex. 
This great prince, in a dark age, at the head of a 
horde of barbarian adventurers, by his transcendent 
poUcy and enlightened institutes, not only perpet- 
uated the civil polity of the infant state on the basis 
of knowledge being power, but, by virtue of the same 
victorious principle, enabled the youthful republic in 
the sequel to extend her empire beyond the ditch 
over which Remus leaped in contempt, and was slain 
in it by his brother, from the Euphrates on the one 
hand, to the Atlantic on the other ; and from Ethi- 
opia, within the precincts of the torrid zone, to Brit- 
am, " divided from the world," towards the north. 

The Romans laboured under the same disadvan- 
tages in acquiring and communicating knowledge as 
the Greeks ; and they laboured under many more 
from the rough fierce manners of the plebeians, and 
the unquenchable thirst for martial glory that distin- 
guished the patricians. Education, of consequence, 
wa9low among all classes, not excepting the highest, 
till after the reduction of Greece, when the polite 
arts of the vanquished brought the conquerors under 
the. liberal yoke of instruction. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, even in these youthful days of Rome, we 
meet with more examples, and those examples of a » 
higher order, of pure virtue, self-denial, self-devo- i 
tioUf self-sacrifice, than pagan antiquity can fur-! 
nish from all its records besides. Simple manners, 
Aad 
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generous sentiments, nnaflbcted scorn of eofrtxatiiom, 
pablic spirit, and a certain peculiar inteDectaal coo* 
rage, as well ^s that personal valovir which was a 
matter of course, being called into continual exer- 
cise by the economy of war in those times, in whid^ 
during erery battle, innumerable smgle combats 
were waging at once throughout the whole field ; 
these were the common qualities of the eariier 
Romans and their desc^idants for Ave oenturies. 

The circumstance to which this cast of character 
may be traced is honourable to the people, and glou 
rtous to that sex which, among the Romans, was 
always treated with the rererence, not less than tbe 
affection, which " man that is born of a woman** 
ewes to her from whom he not only derives life, hot 
to whom he is indebted even until death for hfe*s 
best comforts and sweetest enjoyments. That rer- 
erence among uncivilized tribes is rarely pood hf 
the savage of the forest or the wilderness to his heip>» 
mate ; and even among the polished nations of bs^ 
tiqnity, Greece herself not excepted, woman bad not 
the honour due to her ; her lord and master, tliere- 
fore, derived not from her the benefit of that hdkh- 
ence which she was intended to exercise over hin^ 
without appearing to exercise any ii^aeBce st alL 
The Roman matrons and the Roman maidens are 
equally illustrious in the primitive annals of their 
country. The mothers were the instructers of the 
youth of both sexes ; they taught them at home ; 
every family was a school of industry and a school 
of virtue; frank, simple, and austere. Regarding 
their children as their jewels, it was their duty, Ibw 
pride, and their happiness to make them as intrinsiAV 
lAy valuable and extemaSy omamefltal as might beu 

Rcmmt Litermiwn, 

At length, Carthage destroyed, and Greece sob- 
dued, literature began to be cultivated with enthiF- 
siasm by this har^ and heroic people ,- anc^ once 
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iatrodiMd, it soon be^n to ghmr its benigfii isAi- 
eiiC6 on the manners of all classes, from the pttlti- 
eian to the domestic slare, and to pKidace its fruits 
in minds of erety moald, wherein the seeds of know* 
ledffe were sown. About this era flourished £nniiis 
and Plantus ; and thenceforward Rome rose as 
fapidly in letters as in arms : so that, within m gew^ 
ration or two, Lncretius, Catulhis, and CTicero had 
adranced the intellectual ^ory of their ootmtry to 
the verge of its consummation. But even in the 
Augustan age, which followed, when we consider the 
base means bv which the Roman people were bribed 
into slavery, held in gorgeous fetters, and their ftwo^ 
ciotts passions glutted with cruel and blood}r specta- 
cles to restrain them from reflecting on their atgnr 
dation, and conspiring agadnst the new tyranny; 
vrho can doubt, that in morals and understanding, 
London, at this hour, is as classic as pagan Rome 
was in the proudest moment of her splendid infamy ! 
The verses of the elder Romans, so far as can be 
collected concerning their character, were burfesqua 
mid satirical (like those of the modem Oreenianden^ 
rather than warlike and devotional, as the earliest 
poetry generally is. But from the expulsion of the 
Tarquins and the establishment of a consular govem* 
ment, eloquence was always in special esteem, and 
diligently cultivated, though of a kind corresponding 
with the simple habits, narrbw laming, and turbo- 
lent circumstances of the times. The tongue was 
the weapon with which civil war was carried on, and 
political ascendency gained, in the conflicts between 
the patricians and the plebetans,-«at everlasting strife 
with each other in the forum, but in perpetoalleagoe 
in every other fleld, where the sword was the art>»- 
ter, and the spoils of the world the prize of victory. 
Hence the Latin language, even berore it ^nras enu- 
ployed for the more briUiant exercises of literature^ 
had been highly wrought, and condensed into a most 
energetic veMcle for the commerce of thought ; and 
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afterward, by the pacticeof its best speaken smd 
writers, grace and vigour became equally blended 
in its construction and idiom. Inferior in copious- 
ness, splendour, and flexibility, to the inimitable 
Greek, it is itself inimitable in pithy and sententious 
brevity; while in grandeur and beauty its orators 
and poets have left examples of its capabilities which 
those of its rival tongue can scarcely excel. From 
Ennius to Virgil, there was a rapidly ascending suc- 
cession of master-minds, formed not only to rule the 
taste of contemporaries, but to give laws of thinkiiy 
to all posterity by whom their labours of thought 
should be possessed with the power of appreciating 
such models of excellence. 

During the triumvirate of Octavius, Antony, and 
Lepidus, there were living at once in Italy the 
greatest number of poets, orators, historians, and 
philosophers that Rome ever knew ; and many of 
these were of the highest ra^k in their respective 
professions. But in Rome, as in Greece, with lib- 
erty fell literature, not indeed at once, for she rose 
and fell frequently—rising weaker, and falling hear 
vier each time ; but from the hour when Augustas 
assumed the purple, he put chains upon the Muses, 
T-golden ones indeed, and sparkling with gems, but 
still they were chains,— chains that bound the souL 
Adorned and degraded with these they were com- 
pelled to walk in his train^^beautiful captives, smil- 
ing like infants, and singing like syrens, but sick at 
heart, pining in thought as they followed the tri- 
umphal car of the enslaver of their country ; at whose 
wheels Roman freedom, Roman virtue, Roman.glorjr, 
were dragged in the dust ; and never, never again 
stood upright, and strong, and fearless as before. 
. Thenceforward literature and philosoph^p^ visibly 
declined ; slowly at first, but with accelerating tend- 
ency towards final extinction; so that from the 
close of the reign of Trajan down to the fourth cen. 
tury of the Christian era, when the poet Claudiaift 
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flourished, wiio, with all his fftnlts, was wofthy of «i 
better age,-^--4here is not a solitary monument of 
Roman genius to rank with the masterpieces of the 
ilfly years which either preceded or followed the 
usmrpation of supreme power by Au^stus. There 
ftre, nowerer, various useful and interesting produc- 
tions amid this decay of learning, which throw light 
upon the public erents and private manners of the 
intenrening period of intestine turbulence and bar«> 
barian aggression by which the pride and power of 
Rome were gradually shaken, dilapidated, over* 
thrown, and finally broken to pieces on the banks of 
the Tiber, never to be reinstated. 

Literature during the Middle Ages, 

For nearty ten centuries succeeding, the literature 
both of Greece and Rome was of a character so 
heterogeneous, that this epithet alone will be suffi-^ 
eient to designate it, — ^the necessary brevity of the 
present review not allowing us to waste another 
word upon it in reference to antiquity. Meanwhile, 
revolution after revolution changed the condition of 
the {people that inhabited the provinces of the western 
empire from the death of Constantine the Great. 
The GoUis, Vandals, Huns, with numberless and 
nameless tribes of barbarians, emigrating in mass,— > 
like mountains undermined, and sliding from their 
bkse ; or forests on morasses, slowly ruptured, and 
ingulfing their own growth as well as inundating 
the adjacent plains — ^from 8c3^hia, Sannatia, Siberia^ 
and the inexhaustible regions of Tartary, overran 
Germany, Gaul, Italy, and Spain ; out of whose par« 
titions of the spoil of Europe gradually arose its 
modem empires, kingdoms, and commonwealths. 
Ftom the stem and summary principles of equity 
among these mde people, grafted upon the Roman 
institutes imbodied by Justinian, sprang the laws 
and policy of Christian nations at this day. In 
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Britain itself we owe more of the rights and freedom 
we enjoy to those hordes, which have been held up 
to indignation as the . ravagers and destroyers of 
every thing great, and good, and glorious, in govem- 
ment and literature, during that revolutionary strug- 
gle, which compelled the Romans to withdraw their 
legions and their colonists from our remote island, 
and reduced the enfeebled natives to call in the aid 
of the Saxons to repel the inroads of the Picts and 
Scots ; we owe more to these vilified savages than 
to their illustrious victims, whose fate has so often 
excited the compassion of historians, poets, moral- 
ists, and declaimers of every class. Yet it must be 
acknowledged, after all, that the Romans, from their 
degeneracy, were worthy of no better a fate ; nay, 
they werd so irrecoverably corrupt and emascnlate, 
that the infusion of purer blood from the full foun- 
tains of the north had become requisite to restore 
human nature itself in the south of Europe to health, 
vigour, and temperance,-— the true standard both of 
mental and bodily enjoyment and perfection. 

The fate of the Eastern Empire was longer held in 
suspense : it stood a thousand years on its new base, 
at the point where Europe and Asia meet on the 
opposite shores of the Hellespont ; but it fell, in the 
Sf^quel, after many a long and furious struggle against 
the encroachments of the Saracens and the Turks. 
Nothing in history is mpre extraordinary than the 
sudden rise, the rapid progress, and the amazing ex- 
tension of the empire of the former. In less than 
a hundred and fifty years the Saracen arms had con- 
quered all the western, southern, and eastern prov- 
inces of the Roman world, including Spain, Barbary, 
Libya, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, and the 
adjacent regions; to which were added Arabia, 
whence they issued, with Persia, a great part of Tar<> 
tary, and in process of time the whole of India within 
the Ganges, where the eagles of Rome had never : 
even alighted, much less gathered themselves to- 
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gether upon the prey. It is true that aU these coun- 
tries were never, at the same time, under the imme« 
diate sovereignty of one prince; but it is not the 
caliphate of Bagdad alone of which we now speak, 
— ^the reference is to the domination at large of 
the Saracens, whom their kindred origin, language, 
manners, religion, and the rage, first for conquest, 
and afterward for knowledge, assimilated with each 
other, and distinguished from every people under 
heaven besides^ 

Mahomet. 

At the beginning of the seventh century, an us* 
lettered slave and a renegade monk invented a new 
form of 8uperstition,-»a triple cord to bind the bus- 
man spirit, composed of certain parts of Judaism^ 
Christianity, and paganism, so subtly and inextrica- 
bly implicated, that to this day it continues to hold 
in captivity as great a multitude of our divided race 
as ever professed the same form of faith. 

Among the innumerable millions of those who 
have lived and died in this world of change and mor-^ 
tality, if we were to fix on one whose existencei 
opinions, and actions, in their results, have more 
extensively influenced the destinies of a larger pro* 
portioft of their fellow-creatures than those of any 
other, we should name the false prophet of Mecca. 
There have been warriors, legislators, and fanatics^ 
who, in their circle, have equalled and even excelled 
him in prowess, policy, and extravagance ; but not 
one can be brought into entire competition with Ma^ 
homet for thp spread and i>ermanence of his fame^ 
either as conqueror, lawgiver,* or impostor. His 
empire, institutes, and superstition have been rooted 
and perpetuated over so vast a portion of the old 
world, that the tail of his elborach (the beast which 
carried, him on his miraculous journey to Paradise), 
—the tiul of his elborach, like that of the dragon in 
J 
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tha Apocalypse, may be said to have drawn after 
lum a third part of the stars of heaven, and cast 
them down to the earth. Interpreting these stars 
agreeable to the hieroglyphic language of prophecy, 
as signifying kings and their kingdoms, states and 
their people, this has been literally the case for 
twelve centuries, — a longer date than that of any 
single empire, ancient or modem. In this view 
Mahomet may be called the greatest and most ex- 
traordinary man that ever had being on earth. 

The former part of this impostor's life, compared 
with the latter, presents one of the most striking 
contrasts that can be found even in the fictions of 
poetry, .According to the generally received ac- 
eomUs, he was the posthumous sou of his father, 
early left an orphan by his mother, and adopted bj 
an uncle, who, being too poor to provide for his 
wants, sold him into bondage at sixteen years of 
Ufe. Then, however, he grew into such favonr with 
his master that he was intrusted by him with many 
valuable mercantile enterprises, — and into such f^ 
TOur with his mistress, that, on the decease of her 
husband, she conferred on her slave her person and 
her wealth. 

Had one of the numberless deaths that lie in am- 
hosh day and night around the path of man, and to 
which, from the ilUfortune of his childhood, and the 
misery of his circumstances till he had passed ma- 
tuitty, Mahomet was more imminently exposed than 
it ia thet*hance (so to speak) of most people,— liad 
one of those deaths cut aim off, in some unexpected 
moment, it is impossible to imagine what would have 
been the actual religious and poUtical condition of 
many of the richest provinces of Asia, Africa, and 
Eorope, during the affes upon ages in which his auc- 
cessors-^s true to bis rallgion as that religion ia 
Me to the worst passions of human nature,— Uave 
followed him in his track of blood; carrying the 
sword and the Koran from the heart of Arabia to 
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the extremes of east and west of the ancient con* 
tinent. What has been the condition of those most 
magnificent, and, from sacred and classic associa- 
tions, those most venerable countries of the globe, 
is well known, and need not be particularized here* 

But it is humiliating to the pride of human intel^ 
lect, that the most comprehensive moral change that 
ever was efifected Xjy a mere man in the character of ' 
an immense proportion of the species was the work 
of a barbarian, unacquainted with the literature and 
science of his own Arabia, as scanty at that time as 
the herbage in its deserts ; and it is yet more deroga- 
tory to the vaunted pretensions of human virtue, 
unaided by a really divine influence, that this moral 
change was itself the greatest moral evil from one 
source with which our race has been visited since 
the serpent beguiled Eve with his subtlety. The 
Koran, which contains the oracles of this anomalous 
heresy, — ^anomalous, yet so admirably adapted to all 
the fierce and licentious passions of our nature that 
it required no miracle to aid the sword in its promul- 
gation^ finding or making a traitor in every evil heart 
which it assailed,— the Koran is said to be a model 
of elegant Arabic composition, and though anti« 
quated, by no means deserving the character which 
tne celebrated John Hutchinson gives of it ; namely, 
that it is a jargon of dialects never spoken by man. 
The learned Hebraist, in this instance, was probably 
prejudiced by his abhorrence of the doctrines which 
this apocr3rphal volume contains. On the other 
hand, if the diction be so pure, it could not have been 
the work of the arch-deceiver himself, or he was not 
title illiterate personage whom he affected to be, per- 
haps for this very purpose, — ^that the eloquence and 
knowledge displayed in this pretended revelation 
might appear supernatural, and self-evidence that he 
was verily inspired. 

Be this as it may, Mahomet and his immediate 
aucceesors, in all other respects^ were brutal, re* 
Bb 
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morseless, fanatical conquerors, ravagers, and 0¥er* 
throwers of nations and of letters. It was in th© 
reign of Omar, the third of this ferocious line, that 
the celebrated Alexandrian Library was condemned 
to be burned, on the shrewd assumption, that if the 
books were in consonance with the Koran, they were 
useless ; and if coittrary to it, heretical. This has 
been deemed the greatest loss which learning ever 
sustained ; and certainly, in bulk, if not in value ; as 
one single calamity, and a calamity for ever irrepara* 
ble, it was the greatest that could even be imagined 
within the range of possibility. Two libraries, how- 
ever, of nearly equal amount in number of volumes, 
and probably much more precious in the selection, 
had been previously consumed by fire in the same 
situation. Those, therefore, who take it for granted 
that if the third had been spared by the Arabs, its 
contents would have been preserved as an inherit- 
ance to enrich all posterity, may console them- 
selves for its wanton destruction, by reflecting, that 
if two libraries of the kind, and on the spot,jguanled 
by the vigilance and jealousy of the most enlightened 
people of the earth, were destroyed in the course of 
two centuries between the age of Julius Caesar and 
that of the Antonines, it is scarcely probable that 
this, for eight hundred years longer, would have 
escaped fire, dispersion, or ruin, by violence, neglect, 
or accident, while Egypt was in possession of one 
race of barbarian masters after another. 

The Literature of the Saracens, 

The spoilers themselves, in this instance^ ulti* 
mately made all the compensation that was in the 
power of man to make for this one act of unexam* 
pled havoc. The Arabs*-the Saracens, as they were 
afterward called— had scarcely exhausted their first 
military fury, in the march of unmterrupted con<)tiest, 
east, west, north, and south, than they b^gan to 
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appreciate the intrinsic worth of books. Learning 
avenged herself nobly on these her enemies, by first 
making them her captives, then her friends, and 
finally her champions, by whom she was, in the 
sequel, preserved from all but utter annihilation in 
those very lands where she had once held sovereign 
8wa}r. The Saracens, with an eagerness of search 
strikingly contrasted with their recklessness of de- 
vastation, in this respect, collected, wherever they 
could be found, copies of the Greek authors of the 
classic ages, which, being translated into their own 
tongue, they made the text-books of schools and 
colleges, established by authority in every country 
wherein they had gained a settlement; and they 
employed their own most eminent scholars to write 
commentaries on the same. Their princes even 
entered into treaties with the eastern emperors, at 
Constantinople, for rare manuscripts, wnich had 
now become to them of the value of provinces. 

In process of time — ^ay, within two centuries from 
the conflagration of the Alexandrian Library, — ^the 
works of Aristotle and other Grecian philosophers, 
poets, and historians were retranslated from the 
Arabic versions into Latin, and the other languages 
of the west; nay, so complete was " learning's tri- 
umph o'er her barbarous foes," that through these 
velucles, imperfect as they must have been, the po* 
lemical schoolmen of the middle ages derived their 
ill-digested learning. It is lamentable to think that 
80 many of the lattery-men of gigantic intellect,-* 
wasted their strength for the most pigmy purposes. 
These wandering stars, amid the night of ages, shoot- 
ing singly through the settled gloom that hung over 
the whole horizon of Europe, or occasionally re- 
vealed in constellations through rifted clouds that 
closed upon them in redoubled darkness; these 
schoolmen, as they are still called, were proofs, that 
under the most repressing circumstances, there are, 
in every generation, minds which cannot be kept 
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down; minds which, by their taaUve enerey and 
buoyance, will struggle into liberty of thoi]^ht, and 
exercise the sovereignty of genius over the ignorant 
and passive multitude,^— at least, if they can find no 
better subjects. From the Arabs chiefly, this race 
of hunters after quiddities and crudities, of wranglers 
about straws and hairs, bubbles and atoms, learned 
what they knew of mathematics, metaphysics, 
chymistry, and natural philosophy, with such arts 
and sciences as were then in repute, though very de- 
fectively understood, and little improved, from cen- 
tury to century. 

Charlemagne the great, and our own Alfred, a 
greater than he, commanded the original writings 
of Arabic authors, as well as their versions from the 
Greek, to be translated into the vernacular tongues 
of their respective people ; and thus each of these 
truly great princes laid the foundation of the future 
literary fame of his own country. 
. .To the Arabs, also, Europe is indebted for the 
numeral figures and the invaluable. cipher, without 
which neither the mathematics, nor the sublime and 
interesting sciences which depend upon these for 
their proofs and illustrations* could, by any other 
conceivable means, have been carried to their present 
perfection. If he who invented the alphabet (the 
letters of which are the numerals of writing) was the 
^eatest intellectual benefactor of his species, he who 
invented the signs of the numeration table (which 
are the alphabet of the mathematics) was only second 
to him in the boon which he bequeathed to posterity. 
Every moment of every hour of every day, in every 
country where letters and figiures are known, there 
are thousands of individuals exercising the privileges 
and enjoying the benefit of these two inestimalile 
inheritances. The discovery of the golden key of 
numbers, with its ten wards, which has unlocked to 
us the starry heavens, as well as the infinitesimal 
series of thmg9 on earth, has been ascribed to Um 
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Indians ; but so far as can be shown, at least, those 
from whom we received it are entitled in equity as 
well as grratitude, to that credit from us. 

But the Saracens not only excelled their contem- 
poraries in arts and sciences, useful and abstruse ; 
from them, more than from all the classic models of 
antiquity, modern Europe derived the character, 
materials, and embellishments of its poetry. The 
new-discovered world of romance, likewise, for the 
most part belongs to Arabia and the East, having 
been as little known in the ages of Pericles and 
Augustus as were the unvisited regions beyond the 
Ganges. The songs of troubadours, the tales of 
novelists, the legends of chivalry, were all, more or 
less, borrowed or imitated from Saracen originals. 
The marvellous and terrific imagery of these works 
of melancholy or mirthful imagination were equally 
of oriental or African lineage ; and those features, 
wherein they claim affinity with classic prototypes, 
were not impressed upon them from the originals in 
Greek or Roman song, but were transmitted, and 
transformed by transmission, to them through the 
enchanted medium of Arabian genius, seizing what- 
ever it found of beauty or grandeur in the productions 
of taste, and making all it seized as much its own in 
appearance as though it were indigenous to the soil, 
whither in reality it had been recently transplanted 

The Revival of Literature in Europe. 

Giants, dragons, necromancers, griffins, and a 
thousand other antic forms of men and animals, that 
people poetry and romance, were all either natives 
or ioundUngs of the East : so were the more delicate 
pro^ny of fairies, gnomes, sylphs, salamanderft-^ 
spints of the elements entireljir distinct from the 
mytholoncal beings which classic faUe had created 
there. Of fairies, especially, the delight of child- 
hood, and, in their place, not less the delight of age, 
B b 2 
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renewing in luxurious rerery the feelingfs of cfailil. 
hood : of fairies it may be said, that nothing was 
ever invented by the wit of man so finely fancifulr^ 
80 real, and yet so aerial ; that to this hour, when 
their existence is no longer even a vulgar error, they 
continue to be so exquisitely marvellous, and withal 
90 natural, that they are the very population of the 
world of poetry. Without these bnUiant and awful 
creations of enthusiastic sensibility— I now allude 
to the gigantic and terrible, as well as to the minute 
end beautiful, — ^in every form of fear, and love, and 
hope personified, in warmer, richer, fairer lands, 
where mechanical labour is little known, and where, 
from the earliest times, traditional lore of wonders 
has been the literature of tribes, fierce, fiery, and 
roving, like the Arabs, or a people indolent and 
voluptuous, like the Persians; without these bril- 
liant and awful creations of oriental minds, the 
poetry of modem Europe might never have arisen 
above mediocrity — ^the freezing point of imitationt 
where all may be as splendid, yet as cold and unsub^ 
stantial^ as figured frost-work, or drifted snow, or 
transparent ice. Modern poetry, we may presume, 
scarcely could have risen above this inanimate me^ 
diocrity, because it would have wanted machinery-^ 
a race of supernatural beings of ethereal origin, to 
supply the vacant thrones of Olympus. 

The mythology of Greece ana Rome, in their 
native songs, fills the mind and transports the 
imagination, but rarely touches the affections : the 
divinities of these highly intellectual people were as 
little calculated to excite human sympathies (thoagh 
invested with human passions, and boundless im* 
punity in the indulgence of them) as their own 
images in marble and brass in their temj^s, and by 
the public ways. That kind of epic machineir 
belonged exclusively to the periods during which it 
was the religion of the multitude, and while it 
remained the secret whereby the great and the 
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learned held that multitude at once in ignorance and 
subjection. Hence the deities of Homer and Virgil 
have never been introduced with happy effect into 
modem verse of high order. There is not a popular 
heroic poem in any living language in which they 
have been well employed ; nay, there is not one in 
which they have been employed at all where they 
are not an absolute encumbrance — ^not to say 
huisance. The truth is, that they destroy poetical 
probability the moment they appear on the scene ; 
disenchanting the glorious unreality, which the man 
of true genius makes a million-fold more real to the 
feelings and fancy of his readers than the most 
accurate and elaborate representation of facts in 
history can be. There are, indeed, some lyrical 
pieces, especially Italian canzoni, and, in our own 
language, some playful love songs, and other trifles, 
in which the divinities of ancient times are quite at 
home. 

But from " the highest heaven of invention" Jove 
and his senate are for ever and for ever fallen ; so 
' that it would be as rational, and about as easy, to 
rebuild their temples, and restore their worship, as 
to reinstate them in the honours and immortality 
which they once enjoyed on Parnassus, and which, 
as their only immortality, they will possess so loiw 
as the literary relics of Greece andTRome are studied 
and admired. On the other hand, the oriental 
mythology, if I may so style it, as soon as the 
revival of letters in the south of Europe revived the 
most elegant of all the forms which letters cail 
assume, — Poetry, which is the language of the 
hoblest minds, and itself most noble when most 
intelligible, — ^the oriental mythology at once sup* 

Elied a machinery, gloomy, splendid, gay, and terri« 
le, for every occasion, as the one or the other might 
be wanted. The poems of modem date (those I 
mean which have outlived their century) most cele-> 
brated, and which will be longest remembered, owe 
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half their inspiration, and more than half their pcmu* 
larity, to its influence. For examples we need liat 
recollect the ''Orlando Furioso" of Anosto, tbe 
'* Gerusalemme Liberata" of Tasso, the "Faerie 
Queene^' of Spenser, and, to crown all, the " Tem- 
pest" and " Midsummer Nighf s Dream** of Shaks- 
peare. But these belong to a later period. 

Of the literature of the middle ages it may 
geneniUy be said that it was ** voluminous aiia 
vast.'* Princes, nobles, and even priests then were 
often ignorant of the alphabet. The number of 
authors was proportionally small, and the subjects 
on which they wrote were of the driest nature in 
polemics — such were the subtleties of the school- 
men ; of the most extravagant character in the paths 
of imagination — such were th&romances of chivalry, 
the legends and songs of troubadours; and of the 
most preposterous tendency in philosophy, so called, 
— such were the treatises on magic, alchy my, judicial 
astrology, and the metaphysics. To say all that could 
be said on any theme, whether in verse or prose^ was 
the fashion of the times ; and, as few read but those 
who were devoted to reading by an irresistible pas- 
sion or professional necessity, and few wrote but 
those who were equally impelled by an inveterate 
instinct, — great books were the natural produce of 
the latter, who knew not how to make little ones ; 
and great books were requisite to appease the 
voracity of the former, who, for the most part, were 
rather gluttons than epicures in their taste for litera- 
ture. Great books, therefore, were both the fruits 
and the proofs of the i^orance of the age : they 
were usually composed in the ^loom and tornor of 
the cloister, and it ahnost re'qmred a human life to 
read the works of an author of the first magnitude, 
because it was nearly as easy to compound as to 
digest such crudities. The common people, nnder 
such circumstances, could feel no interest and derive 
no advantage from the labours of the learned, which 
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were equally beyond their purchase and their com- 
prehension. Those libri elephantim (like the regis- 
ters of the Roman citizens, when the latter amounted 
to millions) contained little more than catalogues of 
things, and thoughts, and names, in words without 
measure, and often without meaning worth search- 
ing out ; so that the lucubrations, through a thousand 
years, of many a noble, many a lovely mind, which 
only wanted better direction now to unfold its ener- 

S'es, or display its graces, to benefit or delight man- 
nd, were but passing meteors, that made visible the 
darkness out of which they rose, and into which they 
sank again, to be hid for ever. 

It is remarkable, that while the classic regions of 
Europe, as well as the northern and western colonies 
of the dissolved Roman empire, were buried in bar- 
barian ignorance, learning found a temporary refuge 
in some of the least distinguished parts of the then 
known world—in Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Scot- 
land, and even in Ireland. 

And here these papers must conclude, having 
brought our cursory retrospect to the thirteenth 
century, an era at which the minds of the people of 
Burope were already prepared (though scarcely con- 
scious of the turn in their favour) for those great and 
glorious discoveries in literature and phHosophy, 
which — since the adoption of the mariner's compass 
and the invention of printing, introducing liberty of 
thought and, as a necessary consequence of the 
latter, freiedom of speech have made way for the 
diffusion of knowleage, revealing new arts and sci- 
ences, and callmg up old ones from the dead in more 
perfect forms 
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English lAterature under the Tudors and the fnt 
Stuarts, 

The discovery of the mariner's compass, the inTen- 
tion of printing, the revival of classic learning, the 
Reformation, with all the great moral, commercial, 
political, and intellectual consequences of these new 
means, materials, and motives for action and thought, 
produced corresponding effects upon literature and 
^science. With the progress of the former alone, in 
our own country, have we to do at present. 

From the reign of Elizabeth to the protectorate of 
Cromwell, inclusively, there rose in phalanx, and 
continued in succession, minds of all orders, and 
hands for all work, in poetry, philosophy, histoiy, 
and theology, which have bequeathed to postering 
such treasures of what may be called genuine English 
literature, that whatever may be the transmigrations 
of taste, the revolutions of style, and the fashions 
in popular reading, these will ever be the sterling 
standards. The translation of the Scriptbres, settled 
by authority, and which, for reasons that need not 
be discussed here, can never be materially changed, 
—consequently can never become obsolete, — ^has 
secured perpetuity to the youth of the ^iglish 
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tongfae: and whatever may befall the works of 
writers in it from other causes, they are not likely 
to be antiquated in the degree that has been foretold 
by one whose own imperishable strains would for 
centuries have delayed the fulfilment of his disheart- 
ening prophecy, even if it were to be fulfilled : — 

* Our sons their fithers* MUng language see. 
And such as Chaucer is shall Dryden beJ 

Ton. 

Now it is clear, that unless the language be im- 
proved or deteriorated far beyond anything that can 
be anticipated from the slight variations which have 
taken place within the last two hundred years, com- 
pared with the two hundred years preceding, Dr3rden^ 
cannot become what Chaucer »; especi^y since 
there seems to be a necessity laid upon, all genera- 
tions of Englishmen to understand, as the fathers of 
their mother-tongue, the great authors of the age of 
Elizabetht James I., and Charles I. : from Spenser 
(though much of his poetry is wilfully obscured by 
affected phraseology) and Shakspeare (the idolatry 
to whose name will surely never permit its divinity 
to die) to Milton, whose style cannot fall into decay 
while there is talent or sensibility among his coun- 
trvmen to appreciate his writings. It may be con- 
fidently inferred, that the English language will 
remain subject to as little mutation as the Italian has 
been since works of enduring excellence were first 
produced in it; the prose of Boccaccio and the 
verse of Dante, so far as dialect is concerned, are 
as well understood by the common people of their 
country, at this day, as the writings of Chaucer and 
Gower are by the learned in ours. 

Had no works of transcendent originality been 
produced within the last hundred and fifty years, it 
may be imagined ibaX such fluctuations might have 
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occamd as would have rendered our language as dif- 
ferent from what it wtts when Milton flourished, as it 
then was from what it had been in the days of Chan- 
cer ; with this reverse^ that, during the latter it roust 
have degenerated as much as it had been refined 
during the earlier interval. But the standard of our 
tongue having been fixed at an era when it was rich 
in native idioms, full of pristine vigour, and pliable 
almost as sound articulate can be to sensed—and 
t that standard having been fixed in poetry, the most 
permanent and perfect of all forms of literature — ^as 
well as in the version of the Scriptures which are 
necessarily the most popular species of reading, — 
no very considerable changes can be effected, except 
Britain were again exposed to invasion as it was 
wont to be of old ; and the modem Saxons or Nor- 
wegians were thus to subvert both our government 
and our language, and either utterly extinguish the 
latter, or assimilate it with their own. 

Contemporary with Milton, though his junior, and 
belonging to a subsequent era of literature, of which 
he became the great luminary and master-spirit, was 
Dryden. His prose (not less admirable than his 
verse) in its structure and cadence, in compass of 
expression, and general freedom from cumbersome 
pomp, pedantic restraint, -and vicious quaintneas, 
which more or less characterized his predecessorSi 
became the favourite model in that species of com- 
position, which was happily followed and hi^ily 
improved by Addison, Johnson, and other periomciu 
wnters of the last centuiV. These, to whom most 
be added the triumvirate of British historians, Hume, 
Robertson, and Gibbon, who exemplified, in their 
very dissimilar styles, the triple contrast ai^ har- 
mony of simplicity, elegance, and splendour, — these 
illustrious names in prose are so mauy pledges, that 
the language in which they immortalized their 
thou^ts is itself immortalized by being made tte 
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tehide of these, and can neyer become barbarian 
like Chaucer's uncouth, rugged, incongruous medley 
of sounds/ which are as remote from the strength*, 
volubility, and precision of those employed by his 
polished successors, as the imperfect lispines of 
mfancy before it has learned to pronounce half the 
alphabet, and imitates the letters which it cannot 
pronounce with those which it can, are to^the clear^ 
and round, and eloquent intonations of youth, when 
the Toice and the ear are perfectly formed and 
attuned to each other. 

English Literature from the Restoration to the Reign 
of George the Third. 

Ttom the Restoration in 1660 to the time when 
Oowper had risen into firli fame in 1790, may be 
dated the second grand era of modern English lite^ 
rature, reckoning from Elizabeth to the close of 
Cromwell's protectorate, already mentioned as the 
first. The early part of this period (the reigns of 
Charles n. and James II.) was distinguished for 
works of wit and profligacy ; the dranta in particular 
was i)re-eminent for the genius that adorned and the 
abominations that disgraced its scenes. The middle 
portions of the same period, from the revolution of 
1088 to the close of the reign of George II., was 
rather the age of reason than of passion, of fine 
fancy than adventurous imagination in the heUes 
letires generally. Pope, as the follower of Dryden 
in verse, excelled him as much in grace and bar* 
mony of numbers as he might be deemed to hA 
below him in raciness and pithy originality. 

In like manner he imitated Horace in Latm, and 
Boileanin French, rivalling, perhaps equalling either 
in his pecidiar line, and excelling both, by combinmg 
the excellettces of each in his own unique, compact, 
eonsumraate style. It is to be remarked, however, 
Cc 
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that though Pope gave the tone, character, and 
fashion to the verse of his day, as decidedly as Ad- 
dison had given to the prose, yet of all his imitators 
not one has maintained the rank of even a second- 
rate author; the greatest names among his contem- 
poraries, Thomson and Young, being those who dif- 
fered most from him in manner, subject, and taste^— 
especially in those of i)ieir works which promise to 
last as long as his own. 
/ Between Pope and Cowper we have the names <rf 
vCollins, Gray, Goldsmith, and Churchill. Of these, 
the two former have nothing in common with Pope, 
but they produced too little, and were too great man- 
nerists themselves to be the fathers, in either line, 
of a school of mannerists : it is only when mannerism 
is connected with genius of the proudest order or 
the most prolific species that it becomes extensively 
infectious among minor minds. / As for Goldsmith 
and Churchill, whatever they iTppear to have owed 
to Pope they are remembered and admired for what 
they possessed independent of him, each having 
wealth enough of his own to be a freeholder of Par- 
nassus, after paying off any mortgage on his little 
estate due to that enormous capitalist. 

The greater stress has been laid upon the utter 
mortality among the numberless imitators of 
Pope, because it exemplifies the impossibility of 
any imitator ever being a great poet, however great 
his model, and however exquisite his copying may 
be. Nothing in the English language can be more 
perfect than the terseness, elegance, and condensa- 
tion of Pope's sentiments, diction, and rhyme. Of 
course the successful imitation of these might be 
expected to prove an infallible passport to renown, 
because such a style involves the happiest union of 
diverse requisites, and its charm consists far less in 
any one peculiarity (as is the case of other eminent 
bards) than in the perfection of those principles 
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which are common to all poetic composition; yet 
in our day, there has been an example of this suc- 
cessful imitation which in every other respect has 
been a total failure. The Paradise of Coquettes, 
published a few years ago, was a work of much taste 
and genuine talent in its mechanical construction, as 
well as in the playful, delicate, pungent satire with 
which it abounded ; yet this piece, worthy of the 
highest admiration in itl^ way, though elaborately 
criticised and profusely commended in the reviews, 
never shone beyond their precincts, and was scarcely 
read except in quotations or in their pages. This 
miscarriage afforded also an encouraging proof to 
ill-treated authors, or authors who imagine them- 
selves ill-treated, — ^that permaneut fame depends not 
upon contemporary criticism ; for whatever reviews 
may effect in advancing or retarding the hopes of a 
candidate under their examination, final success 
depends upon a tribunal whose decision they cannot 
always, with their keenest sagacity, anticipate. 

English Literature of the present age. 

With the exceptions already named, there was not 
a poet between Pope and Cowper who had power 
to command in any enviable degree, or even for a 
little while, that popular breath of applause which 
the aspirant after immortality inhales as the prelude 
of it. Verse, indeed, was so low in public' estima- 
tion, and so little read, that few of the fugitive pieces 
of the hour, on their passage to oblivion, attracted 
sufficient notice to defray the expenses of their jour- 
ney thither. Cowper's first volume, partly from the 
grave character of the longer pieces and the pur- 
posely rugged, rambling, slip-shod versification, was 
long neglected, till The Task, the. noblest effort of 
his muse, composed under the inspiration of cheer- 
fulness, hope, and love, unbosoming the whole soul 
of his affections, intelligence, and piety, — at once 
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made our countrymen feel that* neither the _ 
of poesy had fled from our isle, nor had the heart 
for it (ued in the breasts of its inhabitants. The 
Task was the first long poem from the close of 
Churchili's brilliant biit evanescent career, that 
awoke wonder, sympathy, and delight by its owii 
ineffable excellence among the reading people of 
England. 

" The happy miracle of that rare birth. 

(Habinoton's Hakjfon.) 

could not fail to quicken many a drooping mind, 
which, without such a present evidence ft)th of 
genuine song and the genuine effects of song amid 
the previous apathy to this species of literature, 
would hardly have ventured to brood over its own 
conceptions in solitude and obscuritj^, till they too 
were warmed into life, uttered voices, put forth 
wings, and took their flight up to the " highest heaven 
of invention." 

From Cowpermay be deduced the commencement 
of the third great era of modem English literatore, 
since it was in no small measure to the inspiration 
of his Task that our countiymen are indebted, if not 
for the existence, yet certamly for the character, of 
the new school of poetry, established first at Bristol* 
and afterward transferred to the Lakes, as scenery 
more congenial and undisturbed for the exercise of 
contemplative genius. Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth started almost contemporaneously in 
the same path to fame, — a new one, indeed, un- 
trodden and entangled with thorns or obstructed with 
stones, yet in many parts fertile and wildly diversi- 
fied ; blooming with all the beauty, and breathing 
with all the fragrance, of the richest and most cvS- 
tivated enclosures of the Muses. The minds and the 
feelings, the passions and prejudices of men of all 
ranks and attainments, from the highest to the low* 
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est, were at that time roused and interested by the 
fair and promising, the terrific and stupendous events 
of the French Revolution ; and the excitement of 
this portentous phenomenon in the state of Europe 
prepared this nation especially (from the freedom 
with which all questions might be discussed) forthat 
peculiajr cast of subjects and of style, both in verse 
and prose, for which the present period is distin- 
guished from every former one. 

The first era of our modem literature, already de- 
fined as extending from Elizabeth to the close of the 
protectorate, was that of nature and romance com- 
bined : it might be compared to an illimitable region 
of mountains, rocks, forests, and rivers — ^the fairy 
land of heroic adventure, in which giants, enchant- 
ers, and genii, as well as knights-errant, and wander- 
ing damsels guarded by lions, or assailed by fiery 
flying dragons, were the native and heterogeneous 
population ; where every building was a castle or a 
palace, an Arcadian cottage or a hermitage in the 
wilderness. 

The second era, from Dryden to Cowper, bore a 
nearer resemblance to a nobleman's domain, sur- 
rounding his family mansion, where all was taste, 
and elegance, and splendour within ; painting, sculp- 
ture, and literature forming its proudest embellish- 
ments — ^while, without, the eye ranged with volup- 
tuous freedom over the paradise of the park, ^oods, 
waters, lawns, temples, statues, obelisks, and points 
of perspective so cunningly contrived as to startle 
the beholder with unexpected delight ; nature and 
art having changed characters, and each, in mas- 
querade of the other, playing at hide-and-seek amid 
the self-involving labyrinths of landscape gardening. 

At length, when both the eye and the heart had 
been wearied for more than a century with the golden 
mediocrity of these, in which nothing was so awful 
as deeply to agitate, nor so familiar as tenderly to 
interest, the Bristol youths already named boldly 
Gc3 
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broke through the restraint, and hazarded a new style, 
in which simplicity, homeliness, common names, 
every-day objects, and ordinary events were made 
the themes and the ornaments of poetry. These 
naturally assimilate themselves with what is em. 
phatically called *' the country^'-*-** each rural sight, 
each rural sound ;" the loves and graces of domestic 
life, the comforts of our own fireside ; the 'flowery 
array of meadows, the green gayety of hedge-rows, 
the sparkling vivacity of rivulets ; kind intercourse 
with neighbours, the generous ardour of patriotisni, 
and the gentler emotions of benevolence. iSuch 
furnished the " perpetual feast of nectared sweets" 
set before their readers by those innovators on the 
courtly formality of the old school ; but the charm 
of their song was too often interrupteu by the coarse- 
ness of vulgar manners and the squalidness of pov- 
erty — too nearly associated with physicai disgusts 
to be the unpolluted source of ideal dielights. 

This, therefore, could not last long; the subjects 
which might be rendered interesting were soon ex- 
hausted. Hence this ramble after Natuie in her 
humblest forms and her obscurest haunts was only 
a holyday frolic ; and these wayward sons of genius, 
by their high endowments, were destined to give a 
more heroic tone, a more magnificent character^ to 
the literature of their country. Southey, by Jiis 
marvellous excursions in the regions both of history 
and romance— Coleridge, by his wild fictions of a 
class entirely his own, in which there is an indescri- 
bable witchery of phrase and conceit, that affects 
the imagination as if dne had eaten of " the insane 
root that takes the reason firisoner" — and Words- 
worth, by his mysticism, his Platonic love of the 
supreme good and the supreme beauty, which he 
seeks everywhere, and finds wherever he seeks, in 
the dancidg of daffodils, the splendour of the setting 
sun, the note of a cuckoo flitting like a spirit frosv* 
hill to hilly which neither the eye nor ear can follow, 
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and in the eveilastiog silence of the umyerse to the 
man bom deaf and dumb— these were the three pio- 
neers, if not the absolute founders, of tl^e existing 
style of Enghsh literature ; which has become so 
diversified, artificial, and exquisite — so gorgeously 
embellished, and adapted to every taste, as well as 
so abundant in its resources by importations from 
the wealth of every other land, that it may challenge 
similitude to the great metropolis of our empire, 
where the brain of a stronger, like myself, is bewil- 
dered amid the infinite forms of human beings, hu- 
man dwellings, human pursuits, human enjoyments, 
and human sufferings ; perpetual motion, perpetual 
excitement, perpetual novelty ; city manners, city 
edifices, city luxuries : all these being not less strik- 
ingly characteristic of the literature of this age than 
the fairy-land of adventure, and the landscape gar- 
dening of '* Capability Brown" were characteristic 
of the two periods from Spenser to Milton, and from 
Bryden to Cowper. 

If the literature of the middle ages (as was shown 
in a former paper*) were princifmUy composed of - 
crude, enormous, indigestible masses, fitted only to 
monkish appetites, that could gorge iron like os- 
triches, when iron was cast into the shape of thought, 
or thought assumed the nature of iron ; the litera- 
ture of the present day is entirely the reverse, and 
so are all the circumstances connected Mrith it. 
Then there were few readers, and fewer writers ; 
now there are many of both ; and anunig those that 
really deserve the name of the former, it would be 
difficult to ascertain the relative proportion of the 
latter, for most of them in one way or another might 
be classed with writers. The vehicles, opportuni- 
ties, and temptations of publishing are so frequent, 
80 easy and unexpensive, that a man can scarcely 
be connected with intelligent society, without being 

* 8m dM TbM Ftft or ** A RetrMpect of littratan," *«. 
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seduced, in some frail moment, to try how his 
thoughts will look in print : then, for a second or 
two or least, he feels as the greatest genius in the 
world feels on the same occasion, *' laudum immensa 
cupidoy^^ a longing after immortality that mounts into 
a nope — a hope that becomes a conviction of the 
power of realizing itself in all the glory of ideal 
reality ; than which no actual reality ever afterward 
is half so enchantingly enjoyed. 

Hence the literature of our time is commensurate 
with the universality of education ; nor is it less va- 
rious than universal to meet capacities of all sizes, 
minds of all acquirements, and tastes of every de- 
gree. Books are multiplied on every subject on 
which any thing or nothing can be said, from the 
most.abstruse and recondite to the most simple and 
puerile : and while the passion of book-jobbers is to 
maJ^e the former as familiar as the latter by royal 
ways to all the sciences, there is an equally perverse 
rage among genuine authors to make the latter as 
august and imposing as the former, by disguising 
commonplace topics with the colouring of imagina- 
tion, and adorning the most insignificant themes 
with all the pomp of verse. This degradation of 
the high, and exaltation of the low— this dislocation, 
in fact, of every thing, is one of the most striking 
proofs of the extraordinary diffusion of knowledge 
— and of its corruption, too— if not a symptom of 
its declension by being so heterogeneously blended, 
till all shall be neutralized. Indeed, when millions 
of intellects, of as many different dimensions and as 
many different degrees of culture, are perpetually 
at work, and it is almost as easy to speak as to 
think, and to write as to speak, there must be a pro- 
portionate quantity of thought put into circulation. « 

Meanwhile, public taste, pampered with delicacies ^ 
even to loathing, and stimulated to stupidity with* - 
excessive excitement, is at once ravenous and 
mawkish— gratified with nothing but novelty, i 
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with norelty itself for more than an hour. To meet 
this diseased appetite, in prose not less than in verse, 
a factitious kind of the manrellous has been invented, 
consisting^, not in the exhibition of supernatural in- 
cidents or heroes, but in such distortion, hig^h colour- 
ing, and exaggeration of natural incidents and ordi- 
nary personages, by the artifices of style, and the 
audacity of sentiment employed upon them, as shall 
produce that sensation of wonder in which half- 
instructed minds delight. This preposterous effort 
at display may be traced' through every walk of 
polite literature, and in every channel of publida- 
tion ; nay, it would hardly be venturing too far to 
say that every popular author is occasionally a jug- 
gler, rope-dancer, or posture-maker, in this way, to 
propitiate those of his readers who will be pleased 
with nothing less than feats of legerdemain in the 
exercises of the pen. 



No. II. 
Contemporary Poets, 



It must be conceded that there never was a time 
#hen so great a number of men of extraordinary 
genius flourished together in this island ; as many 
may have existed, and perhaps there maybe always 
an equal quantity of latent capacity ; but since the 
circumstances of no previous period of human his- 
tory have been altogether so calculated to awaken, 
inspirit, and perfect every species of intellectual en- 
ergy, it is no arrogant assumption in favour of the 
living, no disparagement of the merits of the dead, 
to assert the manifest superiority of the former in 
developed powers*— powers of the rarest and most 
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elevated kind in poetry — ^the noblest of the arts, and 
that which is brought earliest to the consummation 
of excellence, as it depends not upon the progress 
of science, but on sensibility to that which is at all 
times in itself equally striking in the grandeur, 
beauty, and splendour of external nature, with cor- 
responding intensity of feeling towards whatsoever 
things are pure, lovely, and of good report in the 
mind of man, or in the scenes and circumstances of 
domestic life. 

In poetry, late as it is in the age of the world, and 
after all the anticipations in every field that could 
furnish subjects for verse within the last three thou- 
sand years, the present generation can boast of at 
least six names that may be ranked with any 
other six (averaging the measure of genius on boui 
sides) not only of our own country, but of any other 
that were contemporaries, independent of a far 
greater number of highly accomplished writers, such 
as in every refined and lettered period must abound 
— men who are rather poets by choice than by des- 
tiny, and who, if they had been either kings or be^ 
gars, would not have been poets at all ; becaose m 
the one case they would have been above, and in the 
other below, the temptation and pleasure of court- 
ing the Muses. Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Moore, and Byron — ^these, under any circum- 
stances, from the original bias of their minds, most 
have been poets : h^ they been bom to thrones, 
they would have woven for themselves chaplets of 
bays more glorious than the crowns which they in- 
herited ; had they been cast in the meanest stations 
of civilized society, they would have been distin- 
guished among their peers, and above them, by some 
emanation of that '' light from heaven" which no 
darkness of ignorance in untutored minds coidd 
utterly extinguish or always hide. 

It must be further acknowledged by all who hmwe 
justly appreciated the works of these authors (whidk 
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are exceedingly dissimilar in those respects'wherein 
each is most excellent), that the gfreat national events 
of their day have had no small influence in training 
their genius, leading them to the choice of subjects, 
and modifying their style. So far, then, these cir- 
cumstances have been sources of inspiration ; but 
there is a drawback with regard to each, that, yield- 
ing to the impatient temper of the times in their 
eager pursuit of fame, they have occasionally aimed 
at the temple on the mountain-top, not by the slow, 
painful, and laborious paths which their immortal 
predecessors trod, and which all must tread who 
would be sure of ^ning the eminence, and keeping 
their station when they have gained it, — but they 
have rather striven to scale the heights by leaping 
from rock to rock up the most precipitous side, for- 
cing their passage, through the impenetrable forests 
that engirdle it, or plunging across the headlong tor- 
rents that descend in various windings from their 
fountains at the peak. Thus they have endeavoured 
to attract attention and excite astonishment, rather 
by prodigious acts of spontaneous exertion, than to 
display gradually, and eventually to the utmost ad- 
vantage, the well directed and perfectly concentrated 
force of their talents. In a word, it may be doubted 
whether one of the living ^re (for Byron is now be^ 
yond the reach of warning) has ever yet done his 
very best in a single effort worthy of himself (I mean 
in their longer works), by sacrificing all his merely 
good, middhng, and inferior thoughts, which he has 
m common with everybody else, and appearing 
solely in his peculiar character,— that character of 
excellence, whatever it may be, wherein he is dis- 
tinct from all the living and all the dead;, the per- 
sonal identity of his genius shining only where he 
can outshine all rivals, or where he can shine alone 
when rivalry is excluded. Till each of the survivors 
has done this, it can hardly be affirmed that he has 
secured the immortality of one of his great in^tel- 
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kctual ofispringr: there is a vulnerable part of ea^ 
which Death with his dart, or Time with his 8cyt)ie» 
may sooner or later strike down to oblivion.* 

The unprecedented sale of the poetical works of 
Scott and Byron, with the moderate successof othmt 
proves that a great change had taken place both in 
the character of authors and in the taste of readerSf 
within forty years. About the beginning of the 
Fr^ich revolution scarcely any thing in rhyme, ex- 
cept the ludicrous eccentricities of Peter Piadar, 
would take with the public : a few years afterward, 
booksellers ventured to speculate in quarto voHibms 
of verse, at from five shillings to a guinea a line, aiki 
in various instances were abundantly recon^penaed 
for their liberaUty. There are fifty living poets 
(among whom it must not be forgotten, tlutt not a 
few are of the better sex-^I may single oat four; 
Miss. Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Hemans, MissJMlitford, and 
L. £. L.) whose labours have proved profitable to 
themselves in a pecuniary way, and fame in propor- 
tion has foUowed the more substantial reward. TUs 
may appear a degrading standard by which to moi^ 
sure the genius of writers and the intelligence of 
readers, but, in a commercial country at least, il is 
an equitable one ; for no man in his right mind can 
suppose that such a rise in the market demand coidd 
have taken place, unless the commodity iteelf kad 
become more precious or more rare, or the tasle of 
the pubUc for that kind of literature had been exoeed- 
. ingly improved. No w poetry, instead of being more 
rare, was tenfold more abundant when it wm most 

*lk readiog tbe fongoing paara^ at tbe Bofal and Lwitei 
tions, tbe author distinctly Femarked, that aa he could not be ai 
to speak hividiously of any one of the peat peeta impiieaiBd fa the , 
ied eenaure, be did not think any other ayotegj neoeaaary akber tod 
aelTea or their admiren there present, except that, deeming aiicb can 
applicable to oontemporariea in general, he had named those only 
could not be injured in their established repntatlaa^ or their Iidm«i 
ftelinga, by the ftauknasa of firiendiy eriticiam ; aad who could tten 
aflbrd to be told of fiiults which they had, in a small degree, tai eooB 
with a maltitvde of their iaftiion, %»iiphav« ttaaaana ki » iiiaal»M| 
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In request ; it follows, therefore, that the demand 
was occasioned by a change equally creditable to the 
superior talents of those who furnished, and the 
superior information of those who consumed, the 
supply. 

The market, however, has much fallen within 
these last ten years, and the richest dealer long ago 
invested his capital in other funds, much to his own 
emolument and the satisfaction of more customers 
than any author hving besides himself can boast. 
Lord Byron did worse ; but I am not the judge of his 
morality here. I shall only remark upon him in his 
literary character, that had he always selected ma- 
terials for his verse (Milton uniformly did his best) 
equal to the power which he could exercise upon 
them, his themes would never liave been inferior to 
the loftiest and finest which he adorned in that golden 
era of his genius between the publication of the first 
and the fourth cantos of Childe Harold, which era, I 
beheve, comprehends all his masterpieces; nor 
would his execution ever have fallen below that 
which, by a few touches, could strike out images of 
thought equal to Pygmalion's statue in beauty ; while, 
with a breath, he could give them an earthly immor- 
tality, and by a destiny which no revolution in lan- 
guage or empire can reverse, send them forth to peo- 
ple the minds of millions of admiring readers in all 
ages to come. He might have done this, almost in- 
fallibly, in every instance in which he condescended 
to put forth the whole strength of his intellect, aud 
lavish upon the creation of an exuberant fancy aU the 
riches of a poetical diction, unrivalled among con- 
temporaries, and unexcelled by any of his predeces- 
sors. Yet no modern author who can lay claim to 
the highest honours of Parnassus has written a 
greater quantity of perishable, perishing rhyme, than 
the noblest of them all. 

In this sketch it is not necessary to expatiate on 
the parlicular merits of any other class of poets, these 
D d 
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two masters of the lyre having been more followed 
than the rest, not only by the servile herd of imita- 
tors, but by many men of real talent, who had strength 
and stock enough of their own to have come out in 
their original characters, and spoken in their own 
language. The consequence has been just as it 
ought to be : there is not one copyist of either Sir 
Walter Scott or Lord Byron who is popular at this 
hour ; and it may be safely foretold, that not one 
production resembling theirs, which is not theirs^ 
will last thirty years. There is a small but peculiar 
class of versifiers, which deserves a word of notice 
here, if it be but a word of reprobation. The leaders 
of this select band of poetasters are men of some 
fancy, a little learnings less taste, and almost no feel- 
ing. They have invented a manner of writing and 
thinking frigidly artificial, while affecting to be neg*- 
ligently natural, though no more resembling nature 
than the flowers represented in shell-work on lack- 
ered grounds, and framed in glass cases by our 
grandmothers, resembled the roses and carnations 
which they caricatured. They think, if they think 
at all, like people of the nineteenth century (for cer* 
tainly nobody ever thought like them before), bat 
they write in the verbiage of the sixteenth, and then 
imagine that they rival the poets of Elizabeth's reign, 
because they mimic all that is obsolete in them, 
which in fact is only preserved in Spenser and 
Shakspeare themselves, because it is inseparably 
united with what can never become obsolete, — 
** thoughts that breathe and words that bum," not 
less intelligible at this day than when they were first 
uttered. It might be shown that the finest passages 
in our ancient writers are those in whic;h the phn»e- 
ology has never become antiquated, nor ever can be 
so till the English shall be a dead language. This 
school must pass away with the present genera- 
tion, as surely as did the Delia Cruscan of the last 
century. 
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The Drama. 

Is it not remarkable, while we are rich beyond 
precedent in every other species of elegant literature^ 
that in the drama we should be poor even to pau- 
perism, if that term in its technical and degrading 
sense may be so applied ? Not a tragedy that can 
live on the stage, its own element, beyond the date 
of a nine days! wonder, has been produced for many 
years. The phantasmagoria of the Castle Spectre^ 
the magnificent but anomalous Pizarro, the crazy 
Bertram, are not exceptions, unless they can be 
shown to be legitimate tragedies, which, by the 
power of mind over mind alone, obtained not a tem- 
porary, but a permanent triumph, — a triumph that 
must . be renewed as often as they are performed. 
The Stranger, immoral and insidious as it is, long 
maintained its ground by the aid of consummate act- 
ing in its most exceptionable character ; but it must 
be acknowledged by its warmest admirers that the 
catastrophe is achieved by a coup de main, a trick of 
pantomime at last, which amounta to a silent con- 
fession of failure, that after all the cunning and elabo- 
rate preparation to secure success to the interview, 
the hero and heroine, like Harlequin and Columbine, 
could only be reconciled in dumb-show ! The Gor- 
dian knot of the delicate dilemma is cut, not disen- 
tangled ; and the imagination of the most enraptured 
spectator dare not dwell for ^ve minutes behind the 
curtain after it has fallen upon the scene. The first 
word uttered by either party there would dissolve 
the enchantment at once : Mrs. Halier must be Mrs, 
Haller still, and the Stranger a Stranger for ever. 
Yet when I name Miss Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford, 
Lord Byron, Milman, Sotheby, Sheridan Knowles, 
and leave my audience to recollect other able writers 
of tragedy, among our contemporaries there is evi- 
dently no lack of great talent for this species Of com*- 
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position, that may delight in the closet, however fbe 
taste of play-goers may hare degenerated so as to 
disrelish any thing either highly intellectual or highly 
poetic on the stage. 

It is vain to say that many pieces bearing the name 
of tragedies have been brought out which deaerred 
a better fate than they experienced ; for whaterer 
may have been the cause of their miscarriage, the 
fact, the fatal fact remains, that this age has scarcely 
produced a tragedy which can keep its hold as a tra^ 
gedy in representation ; and short of this, whaterer 
be the merits of some of the prematurely slain, they 
were only dialogues in blank verse. Desert is no- 
thing in such a case, except it can enforce its claim ; 
unless an audience cannot help being pleased, it is 
idle to argue upon the duty of their being so. The 
homage exacted by genius is that which cannot be 
withheld, although it is voluntarily paid. It would 
seem as if the ageof tragedy, as well as that of ^c 
pdetry, were gone for ever ; both belong to a penod 
of tess refinement in the progress of m(^m society 
than the present. This is not the place to attempt a 
solution of the paradox. 

But comedy, — gay, polite, high-spirited comedy, 
might have been expected to be carried to perfection 
amid the vicissitudes of the last thirty years, when 
the energies of men in every rank of hie being stimu- 
lated beyond example by the great events continuaDy 
occurring at home and abroad, boundless diversity 
of character and pursuits must have been ever at 
hand to furnish materials for scenic exposure ; while 
the popular mind, incessantly craving for keener ex- 
citement, would eagerly have seized upon any novelty 
in the form of dramatic entertainment. Every novelty, 
except such as genius alone could bring forUi, has 
been presented on the stage, and accepted with avidity 
by the frequenters of the theatre ; but no ofi^ring 
of intellect and taste, at all comparable to the mun- 
berless progeny of the same in every othinr depart- 
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ment of literature, has appeared to redeem the credit 
of the drama from the disrepute into which it has 
fallen, since Sheridan gave to the world his few but 
inimitable comedies. These, after surpassing all 
that went before, seem to have left no hope for any 
that mifi^ht follow them . This critique on the'present 
state of the drama in England, refers to it solely as 
one class of literature, and bears no reference to the 
questionable morality of theatrical performances , 

Novels and Romances, 

In what are properly called novels, fictitious nar- 
ratives of common life, the period between Pope and 
Cowper was more prolific than any preceding one. 
Indeed, the genuine novel was yet a novelty, which 
originated, or raiher was introduced, in the merry 
reign of Charles II., but never had been carried to 
its height of humour and reality till Fielding, Smol- 
lett, and Richardson, each in his peculiar and unri- 
valled way, displayed its utmost capabilities of paint- 
ing men and manners as they are. 

These were followed by " numbers without num* 
ber," and without name, that peopled the shelves of 
the circulating libraries with the motley progeny of 
their brain. But from the time of the irruption of 
Southey and his irregulars into the region of Par- 
nassus, where all had been torpor and formality 
before, with the exception of the little domain of 
Cowper, poetry rose so rapidly into fashion as to 
share the patronage of sentimentalists and other 
idle readers, tiU the Lady of the Lake and Childe 
Harold bore away the palm of popularity from the 
most renowned of their contemporaries — the ladies 
and gentlemen that live in novels, and nowhere else. 
There was indeed a long and desperate resistance ^ 
made on the part of the novelists against the poets , ♦' 
and their indigenous resources failing, they called in ^ 
to their aid, not German tales only, but— to confound 
Dd3 
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the enemy with their own weaponja*— Gennan trage* 
dies and German epics, of such portentous size Sod 
character as to excite astonishment, which many of 
those who felt it mistook for admiration, but which 
ceased even to be astonishment with the moat stupid, 
when the inebriating effects of the first draught of 
the Teutonic Helicon had gone off, and left the reader 
in his right mind. Few of these exotics have been 
naturalised among us, except the Oberon of Mr. 
Sotheby, which leaves no room for regret to those 
who cannot read the exquisitely fine and fanciful 
original ; and some of the best dramatic works of 
Schiller and Goethe. 

It has been already intimated, that one of the 
greatest of living poets had embarked his wealthy 
capital of thought, and inexhaustible stores of mem- 
ory, into a more profitable channel of literary com-^ 
merce. I alluded to Sir Walter Scott, asthe author 
of *' the Waverley Novels," as they are now signiil* 
cantly called, — " the Great Unknown" having Ssap* 
peared in the x)erson of " the Mighty Minstrel of the 
North," as the worthy baronet had been inreviously 
called in his character of poet. These, as the pro- 
ductions of one mind, exuberant beyond example in 
this cold climate, are undoubtedly the most extraor* 
dinary works of the age ; and it might perhaps be 
added, the most faulty that in any age have exercised 
despotic dominion over readers of every kind, in 
such various ways, and for so long a time. A highcKr 
tribute cannot be paid to the sovereignty of gemns 
than is implied in this censure ; for what must that 
excellence be which can afford such a foil, or endue 
such a drawback ! It is no small merit in theee to 
have so quickened the cloyed appetites of circulat- 
ing-library readers for purer entertainment, that ttie 
dulness, froth, and sentimentality which were pre* 
viously the staple-ware of Leadenhall-street, lond 
other wholesale manufactories of novels for the 
spring and fall fashions, are no longer tolenblo^ 
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tnd fictions of far nobler aEnd more inteUectual char* 
acter are substitated, thougfh, of course, the mass is 
not wholly purified, and the million are the vulgar 
atill. 

The principal literary objections to these inimi- 
table tales (for I meddle not with their morality) in ^ 
after-times will be, that the author, in his best per- 
formances, has blended fact and fiction both in inci- 
dents and characters so frequently^ and made his 
pictures at once so natural to the life, yet often so 
. contrary to historical yerity, that henceforward it 
will be difficult to distinguish the imaginary from the 
real with regard to one or the other; thus the cre- 
dulity of ages to come will be abused in the estimate 
of men, and the identity of events by the glowing 
illusion of his pages, in which the detaib are so 
minute and exqaisite, that the truth of painting 
will win the author credit for truth of every other 
kind, and most, it may be, where he least de- 
serves it 

The Periodical Press. 

But it is in the issues from the periodical press 
that the chief influence of literature in the present 
d^y consists. Newspapers alone, if no other evi- ^ 
donee were to be adduced, would prove incouiro- '\ 
yertibly the immense and hitherto unappreciated 
superiority, in point of mental culture, of the existing : 
generation' over all their forefathers, since Britain J 
was invaded by Julius Caesar. The talents, learning, -^ 
ingenuity, and eloquence employed in the conduct 
of many of these ; the variety of information con- 
veyed through their columns from every quarter of 
the globe to the obscurest cottage, aoid into the 
humblest mind in the realm, render newspapers, not 
kucuries, which they might be expected to be amoiy 
an idolmit and voluptuous people, but absolute ne- 
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cessaries of life, — ^the daily food of millions of the 
roost active, intelligent labourers, the most shrewd, 
indefatigable, and enterprising tribes on the face of 
the earth. Compare an ordinary provincial journal 
of last week, with the best that was published in the 
metropolis fifty years a^o, and the step which refine- 
ment has made in the interval will at oncfe appear. 
The periodical publications of the first half of the 
last century, — the Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, and 
their successors, did much towards increasing an 
eager relish for elegant literature, as well as render- 
ing the more useful and popular kinds of knowledge 
accessible to everybody. But, except in their mas- 
terpieces, which may be equalled, though never ex- 
celled, there are hundreds of articles in every week's 
newspapers, which may at least rival the common 
run of essays in some of the most celebrated works 
above alluded to. The Literary Gazette, the Spec- 
tator, and several other weekly journals, are deci- 
dedly literary, and exercise no slight jurisdiction in 
affairs of criticism and taste. 

Of higher rank, though far inferior potency, are 
magazines. A few of these, indeed, have consider^ 
able sale ; but they rather reflect the image of Uie 
public mind, than contribute towards forming its 
features or giving it expression. As amusing mis- 
cellanies, they are in general far superior to their 
predecessors, before the establishment of that which 
bears the title of Monthly,— and which, whatever 
may have been its merits or delinquencies in past 
times, had the honour of effecting as glorious a 
revolution among the compilers of these, as Southey 
and Wordsworth effected among the rhymers of 
1796. Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, at this 
time, probably takes the lead among the fraternity, 
and by the boldness, hilarity, and address with which 
it is managed, it has become equadly formidable in 
politics and predominant in literature. In both thesa 
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departments the New Monthly and the London 
aesume a high station.* 

Yet there are no publications whatever which at 
once exemplify the advancement and the perversion 
of mind at this particular time, by such decided 
symptoms of both, as the magazines already named, 
which are at the head of their class. In the leading 
articles of these, there is scarcely a line of natum 
writing from month-end to month-end. Let this 
sweeping censure be admitted with what qualification 
it may, the general truth of the assertion may be 
established by an appeal to any page of any one of 
them opened at random. That admirable talents 
are in full exercise there will be instantly acknow- 
ledged; but then all is effort, and splendour, and 
display. It is fiAe acting, which only falls short of 
nature ; but it is not nature, and therefore cannot 
quite please, even at its best ; we feel there is some* 
thing wrong ; we may not know exactly what it is« 
but this we do know, that all is not right. The con- 
tributions are got up in a masterly manner, but evi- 
dently for the purpose of producing the greatest 
possible effect ; they are positive experiments upon 
the minds of the readers— no^ the unburdening of 
the minds of the writers themselves, glad to pour 
out in words the fulness of feelings long cherished 
in secret, and which they would have uttered in a 
desert island, where rocks, and woods, and streams 
were their only auditors. Authors write best for 
the public when they write for themselve8.t 

Reviews not only rank higher than magazines in 

* And, since thw eMay was composed, the Metropolitan, irrazer^s 
Ma^^ttUie, and others. 

t It is but justice to say, that since this paper was origiaally enm- 
posed (in 18£l), considerable improvement has been introduced in the 
style of many magazine articles, but still suillcient of the prodigality 
of genius (as well as the extravagance of bad taste) is exhibited 
monthly in such publications to Justify the retention of the passage as 
it originally stoodi with that abatement of its severity whieh this note 
InpUss. 
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literature— rather by usurpation than right — butihey 
rival newspapers themselves in political influence, 
while they hold divided empire with the weightier 
elasses of literature— books of every size, and kind, 
and character, on which moreover they exercise an 
authority peculiar to the present age, and never 
dreamed of by critics in any past period since the ' 
alphabet was invented. Formerly reviews were, on 
the whole, what they professed to be — critical essays 
on new publications ; and they filled a respectable 
office in the republic of letters, as censors who did 
their duty, not always with ability, but generadly 
with fairness ; or, if otherwise, with a decent gravi^ 
of injustice that seldom exposed them to retaUation. 
The commencement of the Edinburgh Review was 
the discovery of a new world in criticism, to which 
all authors were liable to be transported as criminals, 
and there dealt with according to laws made on the 
spot, and executed by those who made them. The 
speculation answered well, the adventurers grew 
rich and renowned, and their ambition increased 
^ with their wealth and celebrity. 

Another work, the Quarterly Review, on the same 
scale, in the course of a few years was started in 
opposition to it ; and this has flourished not less than 
its prototype, by adopting nearly the same system 
of tactics in literature, while it has been inveterate^ 
confronted to it in politics. 

The Westminster Review and the British Critic, 
in their respective departments, exercise no small 
influence over respectable classes of readers. 

In these no^idescript publications downright au- 
thorship and critical commentary are combined ; the 
latter being often subsidiary to the former, and a 
nominal review being an original essay on the sub- 
ject, of which the work placed at the head of the 
article* sometimes furnishes little more than the title* , 
These djstin^ished periodicals, on the ground of \ 
their decided superiority to all contemporary joonials 
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. in which the same subjects are discussed , have long 
commanded the admiration both of friends and foes ; 
and it is a proud proof of the ascendency of litera-^ 
ture in our own day, that these several reviews are 
the most powerful political auxiliaries, or rather 
engines of the several parties, which, in such a state 
as ours, divide public opinion between them on 
questions of national interest* It may be added 
that there are other respectable publications, bearing 
the name also of reviews, especially the Monthly 
and the Eclectic, which are conducted with various 
degrees of ability, but all employing more or less 
the same arts of criticism, and making criticism 
subservient to purposes foreign to itself, though cap- 
tivating to the world of idle and capricious, as well 
as curious and intelligent, readers. By these, as well 
as by the magazines and newspapers, such variety 
and abundance of extracts from new books are 
regularly copied into their own pages, as almost to 
supersede the use of the originals ; whatever is most 
valuable in each being thus gratuitously furnished to 
the public. To authors of high powers this practice 
is eminently serviceable, as by these means they 
are earlier and more advantageously introduced to 
favour and fame than they could otherwise have 
been by all the arts of puffing and the expense of 
advertising. 

On the whole, therefore, periodical publications 
of every order may be regarded as propitious in their 
influence to the circulation of knowledge and the 
interests of literature ; while truth, however per- 
verted in some instances by passion and prejudice, 
is more rapidly, effectually, and universally diffused 
bjr the ever-varying and everlasting conflicts main- 
tained in these, than the same quantity with the 
same force of evidence could be developed in bulkier 
volumes, by a slower process, and within an incom- 
parably more contracted circle. Works, however, 
of tbelargestkind, and the most elaborate structure, 
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in every department of learning, abound zmong us; 
cyclopedias without measure, compilations wiSiout 
number, besides original treatises, which equally 
show the industry, talent, and acquirements of au- 
thors in all ranks of society, and of every gradation 
of intellect. Nor are there wantii^ works of his- 
tory, voyages and travels, divinity, law, and physic, 
of sterling value, and worthy of the British nation, 
which in arts and arms is second to none in the 
world. The majority of these publications exhibit 
the same characteristic features as the more fash- 
ionable and fugitive ones previously delineated: 
namely, strong excitement in profession, ambitious 
display in execution, and excessive gi^tification in 
the entertainment which they provide. The books 
of every era must resemble those who wrote, and 
those who read them. Great expectation must be 
met with proportionate effect; and (unreasonable 
as it may appear, and as ft is) if the effect be not 
beyond both, a degree of disappointment is experi- 
enced on the one hand, and a measure of failure on 
the other. 

Such, according to the best judgment of the writer 
of these imperfect remarks, is tiie present state of 
literature in this country, especiaUy of popular liter- 
ature, including poetry, the drama, worxs of ima^ 
gination, and the periodical press. Of its ftrture 
progress or decline it is unnecessary to offer any 
conjecture. It does, however, seem to have ap- 
proached a crisis, when some considerable change 
for the better or the worse may be anticipated ; when 
literature in England will return to the love of 
nature and stm^city, or degenerate into bambaat 
and frivolity. 
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